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XXII. 


I po not know why I threw 
up everything to rush off “ to 
fight for my King and Country.” 
I simply do not know. ‘This 
is a pity, because it would be 
valuable and interesting to 
understand the reasons that 
caused a@ more or less average 
Englishman of fighting age to 
drop everything and ‘ join up’ 
in 1914. 

I believed everything I read 
in the papers, of course, about 
a war forced on civilisation 
by a brutal and militaristic 
Prussia, but that was a matter 
which did not greatly concern 
me. I liked Germans. One of 
my messmates was a Prussian, 
and a Reserve officer of the 
Prussian Army at that. I 
liked him. Also, I was not 
afraid of Germans. I had 
found out how to handle 
them. When they got above 
themselves, the nuisance, I 


knew, could be easily abated 
by immediately calling their 
bluff and then patting them 
on the back and telling them 
what decent fellows they were 
if they only knew it. That 
sort of treatment, I found, 
made them yours for life, es- 
pecially if you encouraged them 
to justify their behaviour. I 
thought, if I knew that much, 
the British Government would 
surely know it and more, and 
would accordingly soon have 
Germany at heel. I regarded 
the Germans as a joke. I most 
certainly did not abandon my 
easy Eastern life and my money- 
making businesses and go home 
because I considered the Ger- 
mans a peril to my country. 
The Germans were a peril, 
of course, but nothing could 
have made me believe it in 
1914, beeause I could not con- 
ceive it possible that any British 
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Government would allow them 
to become a peril. I really did 
believe in those days that our 
Government knew everything, 
and, in particular, that it knew 
what it was doing. I suspect, 
now, there was, perhaps, only 
one man in a position of 
authority and power in England 
who knew how to handle Ger- 
mans.: If the members of the 
polite tea-party who governed us 
in pre-war days had not ham- 
strung Admiral Sir John Fisher 
he would have called the Ger- 
mans’ bluff when he was ready 
and they were not. The 
Admiral would then have 
slapped them on the back and 
gone on @ wild, wet spree with 
them, and they would have 
loved him like a brother. That 
is how individual Germans in- 
variably respond to that sort 
of treatment. I know it, be- 
cause I have played that game 
time and time again. If Ger- 
man individuals react like that, 
I take it a nation of German 
individuals would react in the 
same way. 

If this idea of mine is sound, 
then something that happened 
in a little hotel in Atami in 
1912 throws a significant light 
on things that are happening 
in Europe today (January 1939). 

I had been ill. I was weak 
and run down, and I went to 
that quiet hotel to rest and 
recover. My peace was dis- 
turbed by a large and noisy 
German who turned up one 
day and immediately began 
to throw his weight about. He 
was @ nuisance from the start, 
and soon became a_ perfect 
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menace. In my weakness I 
abandoned for once my usual 
tactics and I attempted to 
APPEASE the man. It was a 
complete failure. He thought 
I must be afraid of him and 
began to bully me. He forced 
me in the end to go to a deal 
of trouble, until I got him 
where I wanted him and laid 
him out with the leg of a table. 
He was as good as gold after 
that, and turned out to be 
quite a decent fellow. My 
strenuous efforts on his behalf 
caused a relapse in my illness, 
and that sentimental bully did 
his best to nurse me and wept 
tears over my state. 

No, I did not go home in the 
throes of patriotic fervour, nor 
was I stampeded by any pro- 
paganda. In September 1914 
the military attaché to our 
Tokyo Embassy addressed a 
meeting of the able - bodied 
Britons in Yokohama. He 
stated that our country needed 
us so urgently that to rush 
instantly to her aid was so 
clearly the bounden duty of 
every Briton overseas that it 
surprised and shocked him to 
see so many of us still in Yoko- 
hama. He was so emphatic 
about it that I had to get up 
and ask him why he was still 
with us. 

A disappointment in love 
may have had more to do with 
things than I imagined. I had 
been free, except for one or two 
fatuous calf-loves, from that 
sort of trouble. 

At that time I knew less 
about women than I do now. 
I regarded them as belonging 
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to an inferior sex, and my 
attitude towards them was dis- 
tinctly superior and condescend- 
ing. I have to thank the lady 
with whom I then fell in love 
for showing me where I really 
stood. She was under twenty- 
one and I doubt if she weighed 
eight stone, but she tackled me 
without fear or hesitation. At 
the first hint of my challenge 
she darted into the ring, landed 
a stinging upper-cut that left 
me dizzy, and then gave me 


‘ such a wicked jab over the 


heart that it knocked me right 
out. Then she wiped her little 
boots on me. 

I saw her first among a 
crowd of her fellow tourists 
on the terrace of the Grand 
Hotel. The sight of her struck 
me dumb. I was gazing, moon- 
struck, when she turned on me 
a pair of the biggest calibre 
eyes I had ever seen. Out of 
them she shot a look, and the 
broadside blew me clean out 
of the water. Then I went 
mad. I told her what she had 
done to me, and I threatened, 
if she withdrew from me the 
light of her countenance, to 
tear the whole hotel up by the 
roots. 

She introduced me to her 
chaperon, a@ woman of great 
charm, tact, and discretion. 
When informed of my threat 
that lady opined the evil might 
be averted if we all dined 
together, after which I could 
show them Yokohama by night. 

That was the beginning. My 
lady was making a tour of the 
show places of Japan, and I 
dropped everything and fol- 
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lowed her. I told Sam I was 
going up-country for a month, 
and he must carry on by him- 
self and not worry me with 
business. Sam laughed. “ It’s 
@ skirt, I bet,” said he. ‘ Well, 
good luck to you; but stand 
by for trouble.” Have I men- 
tioned that Sam’s trouble was 
always whisky and women? 
He knew from experience what 
was coming to me. 

I knew a month’s leave from 
the office was out of the ques- 
tion just then, so I resigned. 
My Chief was G. W. Hawkins. 
A good man. He proved that 
later by throwing up his posi- 
tion as Taipan of a great 
Hong and joining an infantry 
battalion in France as a sub- 
altern. He refused to accept 
my resignation because he saw 
what my trouble was, and he 
happened to be suffering at 
that time from a more compli- 
cated variety of the same kind 
of trouble. He looked me in 
the eye and he said, “Is it as 
bad as all that? Then you 
go away and get it over. T’ll 
manage somehow. May God 
help you. Let me know when 
you want to come back.” 

A good man, as I said. 
G. W. Hawkins was killed in 
France soon after he arrived 
there. To send him to the 
front as a 2nd Lieutenant is a 
good example of the criminal 
way we wasted our best men. 

I toured Japan for a month 
with my lady and her discreet 
friend. We visited all the 
touristy beauty spots and stayed 
at the usual touristy hotels. 
It was terrible. But I was 
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willing to go through hell for 
that girl. I took it for granted 
she was going to marry me. 
She had to go home first, 
though, to see her mother. 
That, at any rate, was how the 
state of affairs appeared to me 
to be. I said good-bye to her 
aboard her steamer and I said, 
“Tf you aren’t on your way 
back in two months, I’m coming 
to fetch you.” She smiled 
at me. 

She wrote to me from Hong- 
Kong. It was a chatty letter 
about the people on the ship 
and the good time she had had 
in Shanghai. It ended, “ It 
was fun in Japan, wasn’t it? 
It was fun, too, pretending we 
were going to get married ; but, 


of course, that mustn’t go on. 
I do hope you won’t be silly 
about it.’ 

That broke my heart. Or 
was it my wounded pride that 
hurt so badly? At the time I 
was sure it was my heart. [ 
mooned and I pined. I must 
have been a perfect curse to 
my friends. I was tired of my 
life ; or thought I was, until I 
jumped overboard from my 
yacht one dark and freezing 
night with the firm intention 
of ending it. The speed and 
agility with which I rescued 
myself was amazing. That 
made me ashamed. It also 
made my friends laugh. Per- 
haps that was why I ran away 
and joined the army. 


XXIII. 


Impelled, as we have seen, 
by the highest and most patri- 
otic motives, this hero rushed 
to the aid of his country three 
months after war had been 
declared. He was one of the 
first Britons in Japan to volun- 
teer. He does not mention 
this for the purpose of belauding 
himself, but merely to give 
emphasis to the following 
thought-provoking fact. The 
fellow members of my Mess in 
Yokohama had been a French- 
man and a German. The 
German, an officer in the Army 
Reserve, announced in the 
spring of 1914 that he had 
received a cable ordering him 
to proceed to Germany imme- 
diately ‘on business.’ The 
Frenchman, instructed by his 


Consul, sailed for France the 
day after France went to war. 
This Englishman wandered 
home three months later. This 
may mean nothing—or every- 
thing. 

I booked a steerage berth in 
a Japanese liner, because I 
thought it would be wise to 
acclimatise myself to a rough 
way of living and get in training 
for the trenches after so many 
soft, luxurious years. When I 
joined the ship, though, and 
saw what her steerage accom- 
modation was like, I weakened 
badly. I made a poor excuse 
to myself. I said, ‘‘ You prob- 
ably haven’t got long to live, 
so you’d better enjoy life while 
you have the chance,” and I 
promptly transferred myself to 
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a cabin-de-luxe. There were 
six British volunteers from 
Yokohoma bound home on 
board that ship. Three of us 
took refuge in the first class. 
The others were made of sterner 
stuff. They compromised by 
travelling second. 

We volunteers took ourselves 
seriously. We arose before 
breakfast to do physical jerks 
—until we got south into the 
hot weather, when I, for one, 
decided that exercise on an 
empty stomach did more harm 
than good. There was an 
English major on board. He 
had been wounded at Tsingtau, 
and we volunteers gathered 
round his deck-chair and wor- 
shipped. We begged him to 
teach us how to kill Germans, 
and he countered by explaining 
the intricacies of battalion and 
company drill with the aid of a 
box of matches, and we soon 
ceased to worry him. A crafty 
fellow ! 

We had with us also a 
veteran of several wars, the 
Boer War included. He had 
been, besides other things, a 
sergeant-major in the Canadian 
Mounted Police. He was the 
real thing, but we did not know 
that until the voyage was 
nearly over. He passed most 
of his time sitting silent and 
aloof in the smoke-room. He 
looked an uninteresting sort of 
individual, and we volunteers 
ignored him. He also ignored 
us until the night one of us 
remarked that he hoped the 
war would not be over until he 
had a chance to kill a German 
ortwo. This roused the veteran. 
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He rose up and addressed us. 
He said, * Kill Germans! Yow. 
Hell! Listening to you silly 
young boobs talking makes me 
feel sick at the stomach. The 
only things you poor suckers ’Il 
ever kill are your own lice. 
The Germans are soldiers, my 
sons. And you can’t kill sol- 
diers unless you’re a soldier 
yourselfi—or a fighting man. 
As it takes three years to make 
a soldier and none of you 
babies look like a fighting man 
to me, I guess the Germans 
needn’t worry.” 

Having chastened us the 
veteran gave us some good 
advice. Said he, ‘‘ They haven’t 
got the men or the time at 
home to teach you your job 
before they shove you out into 
it. You'll have to learn up 
the line on the spot, and it takes 
a long time learning. So the 
main thing you’ve got to do, 
for a start, is to keep yourself 
alive so you can learn. A dead 
hero’s no damn use to anyone. 
The side that’s going to win 
this war in the end is the side 
that’s managed to keep alive 
a good gang of foxy, artful, old 
fighting bastards. The best 
fighting men I’ve ever met were 
Old Kroojer’s Boojers. You 
couldn’t kill ’em because you 
never saw ’em. So we had to 
starve ’em to death. If only 
there’d been a few more they’d 
have cleaned us up. However, 
there’s times you’ve got to 
fight before you’re ready. If 
you’re fool enough or unlucky 
enough to get yourself caught 
in a mess like that, there’s only 
one way to get out of it. 
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You’ve got to go plumb straight 
for the enemy, meaning to kill 
him. If you do that, he’ll 
never give you any trouble. 
He won't wait.” 

I may say that was the 
soundest piece of advice I ever 
got from anyone throughout my 
entire military training. 

As we passed through the 
Suez Canal we caught our first 
glimpse of the war. On the 
eastern bank we saw _ real 
trenches manned by real troops. 
This brave sight caused our 
little band to cheer violently. 
Called a voice from the bank, 
“Oo are yer? ”’ 

“Volunteers from Japan,’’ 
we answered. And one of us 
added, ‘“ We’ll meet you in 
Berlin.” 

Said the voice, “I thought 
you looked like a lot of bleedin’ 
fools.”?’ That damped us. 

Damp! That was the first 
of many damping experiences. 
I left the ship at Marseilles 
and hurried home via Calais 
and Dover. It was a copy of 
‘The Times’ I got hold of at 
Marseilles that caused me to 
sprint over the last lap of my 
journey. I gathered from the 
paper that my country was in 
vital need of men. “ JOIN 
Topay. THIS MEANS You. IT 
WILL BE TOO LATE TOMORROW.” 
I think that, or something like 
it, was the slogan which started 
me off, hot foot across France, 
instead of continuing by sea 
and taking two or three days 
longer. I am still firmly of 
opinion that ‘ The Times’ owes 
me my railway fare between 
Marseilles and London. 
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When I reached Dover I 
nearly turned round and went 
back to Japan again. I was 
standing in the queue, waiting 
to present my passport to the 
immigration official, when a 
man in civilian clothes crooked 
his finger at me and said, 
“Step this way, you.” 

I said, “‘Why? And who 
may you be, anyway ? ” 

He said, ‘“‘Come, or be 
fetched. Please yourself, but 
we won’t stand any sauce from 
you.” 

I told the man to go to 
hell. He beckoned to a police- 
man. I was taken to a shed 
where I underwent a long in- 
terrogation. I said I had thrown 
up my business in Japan to 
come home, at my own expense, 
to volunteer for the army. I 
did not expect any thanks, 
but I did not expect to be 
treated like a criminal and an 
undesirable alien. 

The man said, ‘‘ Come off it. 
There’s @ war on.”’ 

I said I was sorry to hear it, 
if the effect of war was to turn 
ordinary, decent English officials 
into brute beasts. 

The man said, ‘Oh, hell! 
Search him.” 

The search revealed a letter 
from the British Ambassador 
in Tokyo to the War Office 
recommending me for a com- 
mission. 

Said the man, “ That’s your 
sort all over. Why couldn’t 
you say you had that letter in 
the first place and save me all 
this trouble? Get out of here 
and don’t let me see you again. 
You watch yourself!” 
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That was my first taste of 
the horrors of war. Other men’s 
sons, born since 1914, will do 
well to understand that more 
horrors await them on the home 
front than in the fighting line. 
War throws all sorts of men 
into unassailable positions of 
authority, and authority goes 
to their heads. In peace-time 
Jacks-in-office are merely a 
pest ; in war-time they become 
a pestilence. 

Damp! On arrival at Victoria 
Station a lady pinned a white 
feather to my breast. Stupid 
people do stupid things in 
peace-time, but in war-time 
their doings are apt to be 
horrible. 

I hastened to the War Office 
to present my letter from the 
Ambassador. I expected the 
War Office to be a busy place. 
My business there was com- 
paratively trivial and I expected 
to be kept waiting; but I did 
not expect to wait all day, and 
all the next day, and every 
day for a week. I knew no one 
in the building, but eventually 
an elderly orderly took pity 
on me. 

‘¢ You see, sir,’ he explained, 
“that letter of yours ain’t 
addressed to any particular 
officer, like. I takes it in to 
one and another of ’em, and 
they, being busy, of course 
they just passes the buck. 
What you want to do is to pin 
it on to someone, like, if you 
understand me. If I was you 
I'd address it to the Secretary 
and send it by post. Like that, 
d’you see, he gets it through 
the regular channels of his 
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department, and he feels he 
has to do something about it.’’ 

Damp! I posted the letter 
and waited. Nothing happened. 
I waited three weeks and then 
decided that my country’s vital 
need of men did not include 
potential officers. I watched a 
company of men in caps and 
bowler hats drilling in the 
Park. When they fell out I 
asked one of them who they 
were. He replied, ‘“ We’re 
Kitchener’s blooming army, we 
are. Some blurry army. I’ve 
been in it two months and I 
ain’t got no uniform, I ain’t 
got no rifle, I ain’t got no 
nothing. And I ain’t got no 
sense. If I had any sense I’d 
never have joined up in such a 
blurry hurry. The fact is, 
they don’t want us. They ain’t 
ready for us yet and they 
don’t know what to do with us. 
If you’re thinking of joining 
up, mate, you think twice. 
All I’ve learned is form fours, 
eyes left, and number off from 
the right.” 

I met an AS.C. Major I 
had known in South Africa. I 
told Major Jellicoe my trouble. 
He said, “ I’m running our per- 
sonnel show at the War House. 
With your experience of hand- 
ling ships and cargoes you’re 
just the sort of man we want. 
I offer you a commission, the 
rank of captain, £50 cash down 
for your uniform and outfit, 
and a staff job at the Base at 
Calais, starting next week.” 

I told the Major I thanked 
God I had met him; that he 
had restored a confidence and a 
faith which were badly shaken. 
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I said I was beginning to 
believe the war had revealed 
a@ War Command which could 
not tackle its job, so that it 
was a great relief to find, at 
any rate, one live-wire who 
knew what he wanted and 
how to get it. I thanked him 
for his offer, but refused it, 
because my idea in coming 
home was to join the infantry. 

“ Aha!” said the Major. 
“You despise the poor old 
AS.C.,do you? You’re making 
a mistake, for we’re the most 


efficient branch of the Service, 
and we need men like you. 
However, if you insist on gett- 
ing killed, I can soon arrange 
that for you. Come along 
with me.” 

He took me to the War Office 
and introduced me to the right 
man. Within a week I received 
my commission and orders to 
proceed forthwith to Lostwithiel 
to join the 13th Sherwood 
Foresters, to which battalion I 
was posted as a Second Lieu- 
tenant. 


XXIV. 


The name Lostwithiel sounded 
Flemish tome. I thought I was 
being sent straight out to the 
Flanders front, completely un- 
trained. I admit to feeling 
relieved when I found Lost- 
withiel was in Cornwall. 

When I joined the 13th 
Sherwood Foresters I imagine 
I was the most unsoldierlike 
person in the British or any 
other army. A Jermyn Street 
tailor had dressed me up more 
or less like an officer, but no 
man could have been or felt 
less like a soldier than I. 

As I got out of the train at 
Lostwithiel a corporal took me 
flat aback by saluting me 
violently. I said, ‘‘ Good after- 
noon. I wonder if you can 
help me. I’ve been ordered 
to join the 13th Sherwood 
Foresters, but I haven’t any 
idea how to do it or what I 
ought to do.” 

The Corporal seemed sur- 
prised. He stood there mute 


in a rigid, unnatural, rather 
ridiculous attitude which made 
me feel uncomfortable to see. 
I was to discover later that 
this was the position of 
‘Attention’ in which the Army 
insists @ man must stand when 
in the presence of another man 
of superior rank. But Army 
Manuals had not yet put my 
mind in fetters, and I needed 
that Corporal’s advice. I 
grinned at him and I said, 
“You don’t have to stand like 
that and be silent when spoken 
to, do you?’”’ And “ Yes, sir. 
That is, no, sir,’ answered the 
Corporal. That was my first 
encounter with the completely 
barrack-bound mind. 

I put the Corporal down as a 
half-wit and proceeded up the 
village street, with my uniform 
cap cocked over one eye and 
my hands in my trouser pockets. 
The street was full of men in 
civilian clothes, wearing leather, 
brass-buckled belts. Most of 
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these men saluted as I passed, 
and I gave them a friendly 
nod or a wink in response. [ 
did not know that these belted 
fellows were privates of my 
regiment, wearing all the 
uniform they had been issued 
with. I asked one of them 
where I could find the Colonel 
of the Sherwood Foresters, and 
he took off his bowler hat and 
scratched his head. ‘I know 
nowt about t’Colonel,’’ said he, 
“but Sergeant-Major’s in 
torderly-room in that theer 
pub.” 

I entered the village inn. 
The place had been converted 
into Battalion Headquarters 
and the hall was full of officers, 
who ignored me. I announced 
that I wanted to see the Colonel, 
and a Captain, sitting in an 
arm-chair, remarked, ‘‘ No you 
don’t. The man you want to 
see, if you only knew it, is the 
Adjutant. That’s me.” 

I advanced and held out my 
hand. The Captain glanced 
at it, and I heard a general 
snigger run round the room. 
Said the Adjutant, “‘ You are, 
I take it, an officer, posted to 
us and wishing to report his 
arrival? Put your cap on 
properly and stand to attention. 
Have you got any kit ? ” 

I said I had left my gear at 
the station. Said the Adjutant, 
“When addressing a superior 
officer, say Sir! You say you 
have your kit; but have you 
got all your kit? Have you got 
asword? That is the question.” 

I answered that a sword was 
the one thing on the official list 
of equipment I had not got. 
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“They wanted ten guineas for 
one,” I said, “and a sword 
seemed such a@ silly thing to 
take into the trenches that I 
decided not to buy one.” 

The Adjutant held up his 
hands in horror. ‘‘ No sword!” 
he cried. ‘ An officer of this 
regiment with no sword! Ter- 
rible. What’s the army coming 
to? If the C.O. hears of this 
. . . But we must not let that 
happen. Your career would be 
ruined. Fortunately there’s a 
way out. I’m a generous, good- 
natured man, and I'll let 
you have my sword—for nine 
guineas.” 

I gazed at him. He seemed 
serious. I looked round the 
room, and it seemed to me 
there was an air of expectation 
on all those officers’ faces. I 
said, ‘ No, sir. If the Adjutant 
can get along without a sword, 
I guess I can.” 

There was a cheer and loud 
cries of ‘ Drinks all round on 
Paddy.’’ And a major slapped 
me on the back and said, 
“You’re the first new joined 
wart to see through that damned 
Irishman’s wiles. I congratu- 
late you.” 

Thus was I received into the 
bosom of the 13th Nottingham- 
shire and Derbyshire Regiment, 
the ‘ Sherwood Foresters.’ 

I was kept in England with 
the 13th for nearly one year. 
If the training of this amateur 
for war was typical (and I 
think it was), then I do not 
understand why the profes- 
sional German soldiers did not 
go through Kitchener’s Army 
as easily as a dose of salts 
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through a cormorant. After 
my alleged training I went to 
the Front almost entirely 
ignorant of my job. I could 
move @ platoon or a company 
about a field without tying 
them up in knots, but when I 
first took a platoon into a fire 
trench I knew enough to tell 
my men to keep their heads 
down, and that was all. 

When I joined the 13th I 
believe there were less than a 
dozen men and officers in it 
who had seen any active service, 
and there was no one with any 
experience of trench warfare in 
France. Our C.O. was an old 
gentleman who had retired years 
before from the Indian Army. 
He did what he could. He 
trained us by the book, accord- 
ing to the Army Manuals based 
on barrack square theories and 
experience in the field against 
the Boers. We did all things 
by rule, ‘by numbers.’ We 
were instructed “to wait for 
the order.’’ We were forbidden 
to think. 

We had one officer who dis- 
obeyed orders and thought hard. 
His name was Bromhall, his 
rank was Second Lieutenant, 
and he was a watchmaker by 
trade. He had taught himself 
all he knew, and he knew more 
than all the rest of us put 
together. He was the best of 
good fellows and braver than 
any lion, but he was a most 
uncomfortable and disturbing 
messmate. 

Bromhall, after taking much 
thought, got up on his hind-legs 
in Mess one night and delivered 
himself thus— 


“Look here, you fellows, 
we’re wasting our time. We're 
a thousand officers and men 
just simply wasting our time. 
It’s awful. Under the circum- 
stances, it’s terrible. It’s 
criminal. Here we sit, in a 
comfortable Mess, drinking, 
playing cards, and _ telling 
smutty tales. Presently we’ll 
go to our snug beds in our nice 
billets. Tomorrow we’ll inspect 
the men to see if their buttons 
are bright and their blankets 
folded according to King’s Regu- 
lations. Then we'll shoulder 
arms by numbers and stand at 
hipes. We'll march about a 
field in fours and in line. In 
the afternoon we'll go for a 
route march, making sure not 
to go too far in case we’re late 
back for tea. And that’s that. 
That'll be the end of another 
day of... training for the 
war.” 

Here Bromhall was advised 
by the Mess to shut up and 
boil his head. Someone threw 
a cushion at him. He caught it 
and held it up. ‘* Cushions!” 
said he. ‘“ And silk at that. 
It’s typical. Instead of lying 
back here on silk cushions, we 
ought to be outside, now, prac- 
tising a bombing attack, or 
finding out how awfully difficult 
it is to put up barbed-wire 
entanglements in the dark with- 
out making a noise and a mess 
of it. We're training for the 
Front, and we ought to copy 
the conditions at the Front as 
closely as we can.” 


A Voice: “Then throw a 
bomb at him, someone.”’ 
Bromhall: ‘“ We ought to 
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get the whole battalion out of 
its billets and dig two opposing 
lines of trenches and man them. 
The whole lot of us ought to 
live in trenches, night and day.”’ 

Voices: “ The horrid fellow.” 
“Oh, you nasty old man.” 


“Gag him, somebody.” “ But 
we'd get so wet if it rained.” 
Bromhall: ‘ We’d learn 


something, then. It’s the only 
way...” 
Voices (bursting into song)— 


“Tt’s the only, only way ; 
It’s the only, only way . . .” &c. 


We would have done well 
to listen to Bromhall instead 
of ragging him. He was a 
menace to our comfort and he 
had to be got rid of. He very 
soon found himself in a wet 
trench in France, where he got 
an M.C. and Bar and his head 
blown off. 

We followed Bromhall later, 
in ones and twos and driblets. 
We never reached the Front as 
a unit, and I think this was 
just as well. The 13th remained 
in England, providing drafts of 
reinforcements to the many 
fighting battalions of the Sher- 
wood Foresters at the Front. 
And at the Front we came, at 
last, face to face with reality, 
and began to learn our business. 

How very little any of us 
knew about our job after a 
year’s training may be gathered 
from the following incident, 
which happened while I and a 
brother officer from the 13th, 
whom I will call Smith, were 
undergoing a Musketry Course 
at Hayling Island. 

A party of us were marching 
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along a lane, following our 
Instructor. The Instructor sud- 
denly turned round and, point- 
ing to my friend, said, “ Mr 
Smith, you are in command of 
this platoon. You are, now, 
under heavy rifle and machine- 
gun fire from that wood on the 
left. Carry on.” 

Smith: “ What ? 
Let’s see. Er... 
Fall in, two deep. ‘Shun. 
Shoulder arms. Prepare to 
extend from the centre to 
intervals of four paces and 
open independent fire on the 
wood, half left. The range 
is... Hold on. What is the 
range? Range about 200 yards. 
I think that’s all, Instructor, 
what? Yes. Platoon! Quick 
march. No. Double.” 

Instructor: ‘Oh, hell! Halt. 
As you were. You're all dead. 
You were all shot dead before 
he got off the first ten words 
of that . .. oration.’ 

There was another party of 
officers working a couple of 
hundred yards away. Our In- 
structor bawled to them to 
send one of their number over. 
A young man came running. 
He was in Australian uniform. 

Instructor: ‘Here, you! 
Youw’re in command of this 
platoon. We’re under heavy 
rifle and machine-gun fire, now, 
from that wood there. Carry 
on!” 

Australian: ‘ Boys, line this 
ditch, quick, and shoot hell out 
of that wood, 200 yards, half 
left.” 

That was the one lesson of 
real value that I received during 
one year’s training for war. 


Oh! Ah! 
Platoon ! 
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XXV. 


When I went out to France I 
was posted to the 1st Sherwood 
Foresters. This was bad luck 
for me. The ist Sherwood 
Foresters were a Regular Bat- 
talion. They were in India at 
the outbreak of the war and did 
not reach France until the 
earliest, fierce battles were over 
and the armies had settled 
down into trenches. They had, 
accordingly, suffered compara- 
tively few casualties, and the 
strength of the battalion was 
composed of officers, N.C.O.’s, 
and men who were all regular, 
professional soldiers, unadul- 
terated by volunteers, amateurs, 
and Kitchener’s Army men. 
The Foresters were proud of 
this fact, and it made them 
more than a little haughty. 
Their turn-out and drill on 
parade were magnificent, and 
earned for them in their Division 
the nickname of ‘ The Guards.’ 
The Foresters resented this nick- 
name ; they considered it derog- 
atory that the 1st Sherwood 
Foresters should be compared 
with any mere Guards Regi- 
ment. 

The faces of the officers, in 
accordance with ancient regi- 
mental tradition, were decorated 
with mutton-chop whiskers, and 
there were various other little 
quiffs and fancies of deportment 
and uniform, peculiar to the 
1st Sherwood Foresters alone 
in all the British Army. 

I am not sure why I, of all 
men, was posted to that proud, 
ultra-select regiment. But I 


can guess. I think someone 
at G.H.Q. must have said, 
“The 1st Foresters are putting 
on too much dog. Pick out 
the most unsoldier-like, worst 
dressed, undisciplined tough you 
can get hold of and plant him 
in their Mess. When he spits 
on the carpet and his C.O. 
comes and complains, let me 
know and I'll rub his nose 
in it.’’ 

Something like that happened, 
I think. If not, I want to 
know why they kept me under 
observation so long at the 
Officers’ Reinforcement Camp 
at Boulogne. And why, during 
my last interview with the 
Camp Commandant, did he say 
this: ‘“‘ You’re the man we’re 
looking for. You never say 
Sir to anyone if you can help 
it, and on the rare occasions 
you have deigned to salute me 
you left me in doubt whether 
you were saluting or wiping 
your nose with the back of 
your hand. I, a Field Officer, 
have sent for you, a Subaltern, 
to address you, and you stand 
there before me without a cap 
and your tunic unbuttoned and 
your hands in your pockets. 
Yowll do!” 

I interrupted the Colonel here. 
I stood up straight and took 
my hands out of my pockets. 
I explained I thought he had 
sent for me to have a friendly 
chat. I called him ‘Sir.’ I 
apologised. 

The Colonel said, ‘ No. 
Don’t be polite. Don’t spoil 
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it. You'll do, I tell you. I’m 
going to post you to the Ist 
Sherwood Foresters. You’re a 
man of the world, and I trust 
you know enough to take a 
hint. Well—Don’t let them bully 
you.” 

I thought, at the time, the 
Colonel was slightly tight. In 
retrospect, though, I am _ be- 
ginning to think he was a wicked 
old man. He winked at me. I 
did not understand, but I said, 
“Yes, sir,’”? and saluted him 
smartly. He slapped his leg 
and burst out laughing. I 
wondered why. I know now. 
I had committed the frightful 
crime of saluting without a 
cap on. 

I had trouble in finding the 
Foresters. They were in billets 
somewhere behind Vimy, and 
I think the British were in 
course of taking over that 
part of the line from the French, 
because all the R.T.O.’s I ques- 
tioned were vague on the 
exact whereabouts of my bat- 
talion. I spent a day and a 
night trundling around in trains 
without getting anywhere, until 
I was tired of it and got out 
and walked. I walked all day 
with my pack on my back, and 
when I finally ran my battalion 
to earth I was very tired and 
hungry. I am not ornamental 
at the best of times, and I 
must have looked a pretty 
sight when I presented myself 
at Battalion Headquarters. 

I knocked on the door of 
the Mess, and, receiving no 
answer, opened it. The room 
was full of officers who had, 
obviously, just dined. The 
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Colonel was putting a record 
on the gramophone. He said, 
“Good Gad! Who’s this? ”’ 

I saluted him and I said, 
‘““My name’s Martyr, of the 
13th Sherwood Foresters. I’ve 
been posted to this battalion and 
ordered to report to you, sir.’’ 

The Colonel: “The 13th 
Foresters! Who are the 13th 
Foresters? Never heard of 
’em. One of those damned 
Kitchener’s battalions, I sup- 
pose. I won’t have any of you 
fellows here.’”? He turned to 
the Adjutant. ‘“ Take him 
away,” he went on. ‘Cut 
his hair. Tell him to shave. 
Try to make him understand 
that, while he is with us, he 
must shave every morning. If 
they’ve sent him, I fear we’ll 
have to put up with him—for 
a while. But keep him out of 
my sight. He looks to me like 
one of those damned Colonials, 
in which case he may know 
something about horses. Put 
him with the Transport. Good 
Gad! What’s the Service com- 
ing to? Take him away.” 

My C.O. then turned his 
back on me and started the 
gramophone. The Adjutant led 
me forth to the Orderly Room. 
I forget his name. He was a 
gentleman; but he was scared 
of the C.O. He said, “It’s a 
pity you didn’t shave, you 
know, before reporting your 
arrival.” I told him why I 
had had no opportunity of 
shaving. ‘Do you mean to 
tell me they let you walk?” 
he cried. 

This fact appeared to outrage 
the Adjutant, and he spent 
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the next half-hour telephoning 
violently to various R.T.O.’s. 
When that was finished I said, 
“Tt’s a poor idea putting me 
with the Transport, because I 
know nothing about horses. In 
fact, I’m scared of horses and 
always was.” 

That admission settled my 
hash. It was not probable, but 
it might perhaps be possible to 
find some good in a man who 
had not shaved himself, but a 
fellow who was afraid of horses, 
and admitted it, must obviously 
be an unutterable cad. These 
thoughts were plain as day on 
the Adjutant’s face. Said he, 
“You will be posted to ‘C’ 
Company. They run their own 
Mess. I'll tell an Orderly to 
show you the way there.’ 

That was the welcome given 
by those Regulars to this Volun- 
teer. I am not complaining. 
I well understand that no pro- 
fessional likes to see an amateur 
butting into his job. 

My C.O. naturally declared 
war on me and gave me hell. 
I did my best to defend myself, 
but the handicap was heavy, 
and the C.O. easily got the 
best of it. That private war 
was fun, though. It served to 
relieve the awful boredom of 
life at the Front, and I have a 
suspicion that the C.O. enjoyed 
it as much asI did. The follow- 
ing incident will serve to illus- 
trate the manner in which our 
war was fought. 

Scene: The battalion drawn 
up in mass formation; every 
man standing strictly to atten- 
tion. Myself, as No. 9 Platoon 
commander, standing out in 


front in full view of everybody, 
The C.O. is addressing his bat- 
talion, mounted upon his horse, 
His oration gets lengthy and I 
get bored, and absent-mindedly 
begin to scratch my head. 

The C.O. (interrupting his 
discourse to roar in a loud, 
clear voice): ‘‘Mr Martyr! I 
am not aware I ordered the 
battalion to stand at ease. If 
you wish to scratch yourself 

. if the state of your cuticle 
and the activities of its in- 
habitants are such that you 
must scratch yourself, then 
FALL OUT OF THE RANKS.” 

Myself: ‘‘ Very good, sir.” 
(I take two paces smartly to 
the front, have a hearty scratch, 
and fall in again.) 

The C.O.: ** Foresters ! 
Stand-at—ease. ‘Shun. 
Smartly, now, smartly. Stand- 
at—ease. "Shun. I attach im- 
portance to the matter of the 
personal cleanliness of the men 
under my command. There 
are those who sneer at spit-and- 
polish (a hit at me), but a 
shining tunic button (another 
hit) reflects a clean skin. Com- 
pany Commanders will watch 
for signs of—er—corruption as 
evidenced by dirty buttons and 
dirty skins and parade de- 
faulters daily before the M.O. 
for de-lousing. Foresters! 
Slope arms. Order arms. 
Smartly, now, smartly. Slope 
arms. The battalion will ad- 
vance in column of route, ‘C’ 
Company leading.” 

‘C’ Company Commander : 
“¢C’ Company. Advance in 
fours from the right. Form 
fours. Right.’ 
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(I realise that as leader of 
the leading platoon of the 
leading company it is now up 
to me to do something; but, 
just for fun, I do nothing.) 

The C.O. (roaring): ‘* Cap- 
tain Neville, what the devil’s 
the matter with your leading 
platoon ? Why doesn’t it move 
off? Is it led by a congenital 
idiot or a stuffed ape? Or a 
haberdasher’s assistant, what ? 
Disgraceful. Appalling. What 
am I in command of? The 
Sherwood Foresters or a collec- 
tion of Kitchener’s riff-raff ? 
What ? ” 

My first tour of duty up the 
line was uneventful. We took 
over some reserve trenches from 
the French in a quiet sector 
near Souchez, where we speut 
most of our time digging. Only 
five shells fell near us during 
that tour of four days. This 
salvo of 5°9’s was directed at 
my batman, who was frying 
some sausages for our breakfast 
on a fire of green wood and 
creating a mighty cloud of 
smoke. I was shaving when 
the 5°9’s arrived. They pro- 
vided me with my first experi- 
ence of bursting shells, and 
impressed me so much that I 
managed to cut myself with 
my safety razor. 

I said, ‘‘ We’d better get 
down the dug-out out of this, 
Grimwade.”’ 

“ Half a mo’, sir,’’ Grimwade 
answered. “A pity to spoil 
these. They’re six lovely 
bangers as ever I seen and 
they’re brownin’ fine. And I 
tell you what it is, sir. That 
Fritz gunner he’s seen ’em 
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through his telescope, and he’s 
jealous. What ho! That was 
a close one! Chucked a lump 
of dirt right into me bleedin’ 
fry-pan. Dog in the mangerish, 
I call it. Jerry, you’re a nasty 
old jealous old man.” 

Then the C.O. strafed me by 
telephone for raising smoke 
and drawing fire, and I had to 
tell Grimwade to put out his 
fire. Said he, ‘‘ Everybody’s 
jealous of us this morning. 
But the ashes are red-hot 
and we'll do ’em all yet—the 
bangers and Fritz and the 
C.0.” 

Grimwade was a mighty good 
man, and the rest of the N.C.O.’s 
and men of my platoon were 
like him. They were all long- 
service men, typical old soldiers. 
The rascals were more than a 
match for this amateur. They 
knew all the tricks of the trade, 
but they did their best to 
teach me my job and protect 
their officer from evil. They 
understood all about my private 
war with the C.O., and they 
backed me up, artfully and 
nobly. 

When out of the line in rest 
billets they were a_ perfect 
curse. They were scroungers of 
the very first water. To me it 
seemed as if they had the 
mysterious power of drawing 
beer, wine, and spirits from the 
dry earth; and every woman 
under seventy was rash who 
ventured within range of them. 
I had to spend a deal of my 
time rescuing my ruffians from 
the clutches of Town Majors 
and Military Police, and the 
C.O. informed me, publicly, 
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that the crime sheets of my 
platoon were a national dis- 
grace and an all-time high 
record for the British Army. 

I held the amateurish view 
that it did not much matter 
what the men did when they 
were at rest behind the fighting 
line, so long as they kept fit, 
happy, and ready, willing and 
able to march and fight. Ac- 
cording to Orderly Room report 
and view, the state of discipline 
in my platoon was deplorable. 
I doubt this. Discipline is a 
queer thing, and there are 
various kinds of discipline. Our 
buttons got dull and we got 
drunk; but when I told my 
men I wished them to win the 
Brigade Platoon Race, those 
old toughs surprised me by 
going into strict training. 

That Platoon Race was no 
joke. It was a three-mile run 
across country in full battle 
order, with ammunition belts 
full, water-bottles full, packs 
full, tin hats on, and all the 
rest of it. The competition was 
keen and the honour of winning 
was supposed to be great. 

From the start of the race 
my crafty old devils knew 
enough to keep bunched to- 
gether, with their lame ducks 
in front. They let me judge 
the pace and set it. We started 
at speed, according to plan, until 
the platoon was leading. Then 
we slowed down to wait for 
our second wind. When other 
platoons put on the pace we 
waited until they drew abreast 
of us. They would arrive along- 
side, panting and breathless, 
and very pleased with them- 


selves at having caught us. 
We accordingly chose _ that 
moment to spurt ahead again. 
We played this trick with each 
platoon that challenged us, and 
we broke their hearts. Pres- 
ently morale began to go, and 
discipline went with it. The 
swifter runners chafed at being 
held back by the slower mem- 
bers of their platoons. Pres- 
ently they commenced to break 
away, and small groups and 
individuals began to race past 
us. We let them go. They 
were out for their own glory 
at the expense of the honour 
of their platoons. 

We finished in style, the 
whole platoon together, in fours, 
dressed by the right, in step 
and at the double. We gained 
the first prize easily, and the 
C.O., in duty bound, had to 
congratulate us publicly. This 
naturally caused him consider- 
able pain. Our Brigade was 
composed of four regular bat- 
talions, and out of the sixty- 
four platoons engaged only one 
platoon was led by an amateur, 
and it was the only platoon to 
retain its morale, discipline, 
and cohesion as a unit. The 
others degenerated into a dis- 
orderly rabble. The thing was 
good enough; it spoke for 
itseli—and I was a fool to try 
to rub it in. 

I said, ‘“ Not so bad, sir, 
what? for one of Kitchener’s 
riff-raff.”’ And the Colonel said, 
“You? You don’t think you 
did that, do you? Your men 
pulled you through this, just 
as they pull you through parade. 
Instead of standing there, blow- 
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ing, you’d do well, my conceited 
young friend, to thank God for 
your old soldiers.” 
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The C.O. won that round. 
He knocked me right out that 


time, and I admit it. 


XXVI. 


It must have been some time 
early in 1916 that we relieved a 
French battalion on the crest 
of Vimy Ridge. The French 
seemed glad to get away from 
there, and I do not blame 
them. The relief was con- 
ducted by night, over the top, 
because there were no com- 
munication trenches. There 
were no front-line trenches 
either. The French were sitting 
in mud and water in an indeter- 
minate string of shell-holes, and 
I led my unfortunate platoon 
clean through the French line 
without noticing it. 

Presently we ran into wire. 
It was thick wire: thick as my 
thumb and dense as a bramble 
hedge. It was German wire. 
I whispered, “ Get back. And 
be quiet and quick about it.” 

What happened then will 
not be believed. But I cannot 
help that. It did happen. 

A laugh rang out, and a 
voice cried, ‘‘ Englishman !”’ 
Thereupon all English present, 
including this one, promptly 
dropped to the ground and 
effaced themselves. 

The voice went on, ‘ Aha! 
Do not to be afraid. If you not 


shoot, we not shoot. Here 
good Saxons are. We do not 
fight. Ja.” 

Someone here exclaimed, 
“Gorblime.”” And somebody 
else said, “Garn! What ’av 


you Jerries done to poor old 
Steve Bloomer ? ” 

I was horrified at all this. 
Heaven knows why! It ap- 
peared to be essential to get 
my men away from there before 
the conversation became gen- 
eral. I ordered the platoon 
to retire. I actually had to 
hustle the men, for they were 
loath to go. 

We found some French in 
some shell-holes, and were 
lucky they did not shoot us. 
They got out of their holes 
and went away. We got into 
the holes. That was the 
weirdest relief I ever  per- 
petrated. 

We settled in, and I took 
Grimwade and prospected. Our 
position was detached. There 
was practically no wire. Sixty 
yards on the right flank I dis- 
covered my Company Com- 
mander, and two platoons 
occupying a roughly connected 
line of shell-holes. I reported 
what had happened, and my 
Captain replied, ‘‘ Yes, I know. 
I found a French Lieutenant 
here and he told me all about 
it. Those Saxons are in dis- 
grace over something they did 
or didn’t do in the Vosges. 
So they’ve been sent, as a 
punishment, to hold the worst 
bit of line on the Western Front. 
This is it. And they don’t like 
it. They told the Lieutenant 
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they didn’t intend to fight, 
and that suited the French 
nicely. They needed peace and 
quiet until they could get 
trenches dug and some wire 
out. It suits me nicely, too. 
So don’t make yourself offen- 
sive. Dig yourself in where 
you are, try and join up your 
line with mine and with No. 10 
on your left, and tomorrow 
night we’ll get some wire up. 
When we’ve made ourselves 
at home we’ll stir Fritz up, 
but until then I’m not looking 
for trouble. Now you go back 
and start digging. You’ll be 
wise to get busy. The Saxons 
aren’t fighting ; but the gunners 
behind them are Prussians, and 
I hear they’re werry wicious.”’ 

We dug. The result was 
disgusting and disheartening. 
The ground was liquid mud, 
which filled up our holes as 
fast as we dug them. Dawn 
found us up to our waists in 
muck, but with no real cover. 
And the growing light revealed 
us, busily digging on our hill- 
top, to every enemy observer 
within five miles. To the Ger- 
mans the sight of us was, I 
think, an affront. They must 
have rejoiced, too, at the sight 
of that perfect target. 

At first, when the light came, 
everything was very still and 
silent. Too silent. I remember 
we ceased digging to gaze about 
us in questioning apprehension. 
I remember feeling exposed 
and naked. I imagine I felt, 
instinctively, the glare of all 
those hostile eyes. I shrank 
into my mud-hole. To tell the 
truth, I cowered. 
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I remembered (in time, I 
hope) that I was supposed to 
be an example to my men. I 
straightened my back. I raised 
my bowed head. I dissembled. 
“It’s a lovely morning, Grim- 
wade,” I said. 

““T don’t like the feel of it,” 
said Grimwade, raising his 
bowed head. 

“T’ve been thinking about 
last night,” I continued. ‘“‘ Who 
the deuce is Steve Bloomer ? ” 

That struck a spark. It 
changed the look in Grimwade’s 
eyes. ‘“‘ Wot!” he exclaimed. 
“Don’t you know Steve 
Bloomer, sir? Why, he’s the 
finest centre forward wot ever 
played footer. He played for 
Derby. My team. He’s played 
for England, too; hundreds of 
times. He went to coach some 
German soccer club, and then 
the war started and that was 
the last anyone heard of Steve. 
The yarn goes round they done 
him in. But I don’t believe 
it. Jerry isn’t that kind. Look 
at those blokes last night, sir. 
They had us cold, but they 
let us go. I hadn’t thought 
about it before, but after last 
night I’m beginning to wonder 
what it’s all about. What are 
we scrapping for? Scrapping’s 
all right ; but what I mean to 
say is—killing. ... Seems 
funny like.’’ 

It does not look funny. The 
first shot that morning was a 
shrapnel shell. It seemed to 
burst right on top of my skull. 
It blew off the back of Grim- 
wade’s head. It left his face. 
His jaw dropped. He looked 
astounded. 
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XXVIII. 


““ Tomorrow it will be light, and we shall see more clearly.” 


That day on Vimy Ridge 
was my ‘tomorrow.’ Light 
came to me there, and I saw 
more clearly. That is my case. 
It is a queer case, briefly stated. 
The poorness of the statement 
is not my fault. Some human 
experiences are so rare that 
humans have not invented 
words with which to describe 
them. 

That day was the most signi- 
ficant day in my life, and I 
find myself unable to convey 
its significance. But this in- 
ability does not matter. What 
does matter is the fact that the 
mind of a man can be com- 
pletely changed in a moment. 
I cannot describe that change, 
but the effects of the change 
in me can speak for themselves 
and my task is to portray them. 

I do not know how the light 
came. The cause may have 
been purely material and the 
change solely physical. The 
shell which disarranged Grim- 
wade’s brains may have re- 
arranged mine. Perhaps the 
concussion of that shell-burst 
removed a clot obstructing a 
passage in my brain and allowed 
a freer circulation of revivifying 
oxygen and blood to clear the 
cobwebs from some numb, con- 
gested area of cerebral tissue. 
I do not know. I like to think, 
however, that my enlightenment 
was due to a more spiritual 
and less material cause. I have 
no grounds for this idea, but 


I like to believe it because it 
pleases me. 

I know the shell-burst had 
no effect on any of my senses 
which I did not immediately 
observe. If the cause of the 
change in me was ‘ concussion 
of the brain,’ the effect was 
directly opposed to ordinary 
experience. I did not lose con- 
sciousness ; I gained conscious- 
ness. I became more conscious 
of more. 

It was then, for the first 
time, I looked reality in the 
face and recognised what I 
saw. Or, rather, I tried to do 
that thing. I must not vainly 
boast. A few men only out 
of all the men who have lived 
have accomplished what I tried 
to achieve. Their effort and 
courage made poets and geniuses 
of them. All I can say is, I 
tried hard. I did my pathetic 
best. 

It is hard to rid oneself of 
shams, pretences, and conven- 
tions. These things become a 
habit ; a close-fitting, cosy coat 
which one fears to take off 
and expose one’s nakedness to 
the keen blast of reality. But 
that, I saw, was what I had 
to do. I saw it clearly. I 
proceeded to do it. I un- 
buttoned my coat with intent 
to throw it off. I got one arm 
free—and hesitated. That wind 
blows cold. 

That was twenty-three years 
ago. I have not got rid of my 
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coat yet. I have got it off ; but 
I carry it about with me in 
case it rains, and I hasten to 
put it on, I find, whenever the 
weather looks threatening. I 
have never been able to expose 
the whole of myself stark naked 
to the glare of truth, and I 
now do not think I shall ever 
be able to. I lack the courage. 
I strive to write of reality and 
truth, yet, even here, I hide 
behind allusion and take refuge 
in metaphor. Pah! I spit in 
my face. 

To be one’s self; that is the 
secret. To think one’s own 
thoughts, uninfluenced by any- 
thing others have said. To say 
what one thinks, unafraid of 
anything others may say. To 
do what one says, in spite of 
everything others will think and 
say and do. That is the way 
to face life. 

That truth became clear to 
me while I was facing death. 
It seemed to me a pity I should 
have to die at the very moment 
I had found out how to live. 
Up to that time I had wasted 
all my moments, but my last 
moment I resolved I would not 
waste. I rose up out of my 
mud-hole. This was not courage, 
or bravado. I stood up so that 
I might see more clearly. 

I saw Grimwade lean slowly 
forward as though to show me 
the back of his head. I could 
describe what it looked like. 
It made me vomit. Let that 
statement suffice. No good 
comes of painting ugliness. If 
ugliness cannot be changed to 
beauty it should be hidden. I 
laid Grimwade down with his 


face to the sky, and seeing 
his face I understood what 
that peace means which passes 
understanding. I ceased to be 
frightened. 

It was as well for me I 
ceased to be afraid. That was 
@ perfect day for gunners, clear 
and windless, and we, on our 
open ridge, provided the kind 
of target which all good gunners 
pray for. Our position was 
wide open to observation from 
south-east, through east, to 
the west of north. And I, 
through thoughtlessness and 
ignorance, had exposed my men 
to the delighted eyes of every 
German observer in that wide 
sector. Had I thought a little, 
or known more, I should, at 
the first hint of daylight, have 
made my men take cover and 
keep still. Our cover being 
poor, stillness, had I known it, 
was our one protection. But I 
did not know it. I was taught 
nothing and had not tried to 
learn. But now I saw, and it 
dawned on me that I knew less 
about reality than a partridge, 
squatting, invisible, on the bare 
face of a field. 

The gunners had opened on 
us with glee. Not hate. It 
did not feel like hate. The 
shelling was slow and careful ; 
the deliberate work of profes- 
sionals, glad of a perfect chance 
to see what they could do. I 
should judge they used one 
gun in each group of batteries 
which did not happen at the 
moment to have anything else 
to do. The shells were coming 
over, perhaps a dozen to the 
minute. The shooting was good. 
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A shell burst on our position 
about every five seconds. 

I knew this was the end of 
my old ruffians; but there 
was nothing I could do for 
them. Nothing more. Because 
I had done for them. They 
were dying, and it was my 
fault. Well, I was paying. I 
thought that was the end of 
my life, too, and it seemed 
ironical that should be the 
first time in my life I realised 
I had wasted my life. It 
became quite clear to me I 
had wasted my life—and why. 

I looked around. I saw 
things which had been there all 
the time, but which I had never 
seen before. I saw the shadow 
of a stalk of seeding grass on the 
still water of a shell-hole, and 
felt surprise at the realisation 
that it was beautiful. I saw 
also that the German gunners 
knew less than the whole of 
their business. Their shooting 
was beautifully accurate and a 
pleasure to watch, but their 
business was to kill us and 
they were not doing it. Instead 
of shrapnel, which could have 
done their business, and ours, 
they were using H.E. shells. 
And shells which burst only 
on impact are comparatively 
harmless when they plunge, 
yards deep, into liquid mud. 

I expected to find all my 
men dead, but not one had 
been hit. Three old rascals 
huddled in one shell-hole had 
just been buried by a shell- 
burst. ‘‘ Nobody come to dig 
us out, so we swum up, like. 
You ain’t got a fag or two 
about you, sir, you don’t want?” 
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A lump of clay had hit my 
Sergeant in the solar plexus. 
“You’d have laughed, sir. I 
was only winded, but I made 
sure all my guts was blown 
out.” Before I strove to 
abandon pretence I should have 
written about this as “the 
magnificent bravery of our 
fellows in the face of death,’ 
or some such nonsense. In 
truth, in reality, there was 
courage; but it was mainly a 
stolid insensitiveness to danger, 
lack of imagination, and an 
ingrained habit of humour which 
caused these men te talk like 
that. 

Around noon the shelling 
dwindled and ceased. The 
gunners’ dinner hour, I suppose, 
had arrived. Or perhaps they 
thought they had killed us all. 
The only man they had touched 
was Grimwade. He cost them 
a lot. I do not know the 
money cost of those shells; 
but shells had been blowing 
our mud-patch about for five 
hours at the rate of a dozen a 
minute. if each shell cost the 
Germans £10 to make, distri- 
bute and fire, Grimwade cost 
them £36,000. These figures 
represent many years of many 
men’s work completely wasted. 

I notice no one nowadays 
cares to talk or read about 
the war. Everyone wants to 
forget it. This is natural. No 
one likes to be reminded of 
having earnestly assisted in 
the perpetration of stupidity. 
It makes it worse to remember 
that we acted from what seemed 
to us to be the best of motives, 
and that we risked our lives 
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for what we thought was right. 
Now we see more clearly and 
we feel foolish. And I saw 
clearly, then. I saw _ the 
stupidity of war when I was 
in the middle of it, and I had 
to go on assisting in the per- 
petration of stupidity. I felt a 
tragic fool, and I had to go on 
being tragically foolish. 

Let there be no mistake. I 
had to go on. It hurt to feel 
tragically foolish ; but it would 
have hurt more to feel my 
fellows thought I was a coward 
and a quitter. It is clear I am 
not the stuff martyrs are made 
of. I carried on, therefore, as 
best I could, but it will be 


understood that, feeling as [ 
did, my best was not good 
enough. If a bully persists in 
kicking you in the face, one is 
forced to use physical force to 
make him see reason. So I 
went on, using what force I 
had. But I well understand 
that no man who sees clearly 
can be a good soldier. 

The Colonel was a good sol- 
dier. He walked across the 
open at the risk of his life to 
see what had happened to his 
men. It surprised him to find 
any of us alive, and he said so. 
He also said he regretted to 
observe I had not shaved that 
morning. 


XXVIII. 


I am glad I bottled up my 
impressions of the war for 
twenty years. They have, I 
hope, matured in bottle. The 
post-war vintages produced 
some raw and bitter stuff which 
was poured out recklessly by 
angry young men, who splashed 
it about and spilt a lot on the 
tablecloth. I doubt if flinging 
vitriol about ever did anybody 
any good. And I know it 
destroys beauty, makes ugli- 
ness more ugly, and disfigures 
truth. The war was foolish, 
but when I could see I found it 
intensely interesting to watch it 
going on. 

I used to sneer at Generals 
and Staff officers, about whom 
I, in truth, knew next to noth- 
ing. When I saw more clearly 
I saw I was jealous of such 
personages. I envied them their 


important and comparatively 
safe positions. I suffered from 
their mistakes, especially on 
the Somme, and I cursed them 
for a set of incompetent, man- 
slaughtering idiots. But if I 
had seen a chance of getting a 
Staff billet I would have em- 
braced it with both arms, even 
though I well knew no one 
could make a more incompetent 
Staff officer than myself. I 
therefore refuse to throw mud 
at the High Command. The 
majority of those men did their 
best, which is more than I can 
say of myself. 

Before Vimy, Generals were 
my bétes noires, and I thought 
and said some bitter things 
about them whenever I thought 
I saw evidence of their incom- 
petence and errors. After Vimy 
I saw clearly that the Generals 
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were not to blame. 
blame. 

We British persist in making 
Generals out of the wrong kind 
of man. Our idea of the kind 
of man who makes a good 
General is a brave, bull-necked, 
red-faced roarer, who will stand 
no damned nonsense from any- 
body and who may be relied 
upon to see that discipline is 
rigorously maintained. That 
type makes the ideal battalion 
commander: a man who can 
show his men how to fight and 
who will make them fight. 
Such men make perfect Colonels, 
and it is the Colonels who win 
battles. We waste our valuable 
Colonels. When they win their 
fights we turn them into Gen- 
erals. We think because they 
can fight a battle they can 
plan a battle, whereas the 
natural-born fighter never was 
a thinker, and never will be. 
When the fighter begins to 
think he ruins himself as a 
fighter. 

It became clear to me that 
the one thing a General must 
not be is a fighter. A General 
must be a thinker with an 
artistic temperament and a 
sensitive imagination, which 
makes him shudder at the 
thought of personal combat. <A 
good General is the kind of 
man who makes the worst kind 
of Colonel. This is not to say 
he must be a coward; but 
physical bravery is not impor- 
tant if one possesses spiritual 
courage and daring of mind. 

Our nation is prolific of 
Colonels, and most of our 
Admirals, Generals, and Air- 


We are to 
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Marshals are perfect examples 
of the Colonel type. They 
naturally despise the artist- 
thinker type, and savage that 
sort of man to death, profes- 
sionally, at sight. Hence the 
lack of genius in our High 
Command. 

I have only had two oppor- 
tunities of watching Generals 
at work. One was a red-faced 
roarer. But he was not typical. 
I do not think he would have 
made a good Colonel. He did 
succeed, though, in making us 
eager to fight. We were an 
assemblage of about a hundred 
war-worn officers, badly in need 
of rest after two years’ con- 
tinuous work in the front line. 
We were being given our rest 
under the guise of a machine- 
gun course at an Army School 
in quiet and peaceful country 
well behind the trenches. 

The General came to inspect 
us. He was a beefy man whose 
batman must have been an 
artist, and he was beautifully 
turned out. His vast chest was 
plastered with medal ribbons. 
I retain an impression of five 
or six rows of ribbons. He 
was attended by half a dozen 
sleek and shining young mem- 
bers of his Staff, who also wore 
ribbons. They all wore rows 
of ribbons, but not so many 
rows as their General. 

The General addressed us. 
Our appearance displeased him, 
and he said so. He told us we 
were a slovenly-looking lot of 
officers. We probably were. 
Our buttons were unpolished 
for reasons connected with Ger- 
man snipers, and the tunics 
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of most of us were patched with 
leather at the wrists and elbows 
because they had seen two 
years’ service in the front lines. 
Now the General and his young 
men had only recently arrived 
in France. 

The General stuck to his 
theme. He told us that, in 
his experience, the dirty soldier 
was @ bad soldier. It was at 
about this time that the General 
succeeded in arousing our fight- 
ing spirit. We thirsted to fight 
him. However, the bonds of 
discipline prevailed. The Gen- 
eral went on and on. I forget 
what he said, except his last 
remark. 

He said, “I understand all 
officers present have seen at 
least one year’s active service 
on this front. During that 
length of time many oppor- 
tunities must have occurred to 
all of you of gaining distinction. 
In view of this I fail to under- 
stand why none of you is 
wearing any visible mark of 
distinction on his breast.’’ 

The General ceased. It is as 
well he did. There are some 
things no man, not even a 
General, can call another man 
with impunity. You may call 
a clean man dirty; but you 
cannot tell a collection of men 
who have proved their bravery 
that they are cowards. Re- 
member we all knew the Gen- 
eral’s war record as well as our 
own records, and most of us 
were in that peculiar state of 
psychosis which results from 
far too long a spell of sustaining 
one’s courage in the face of 
continuous peril, Therefore we 


growled—like a pack of wolves, 
I was going to say; but no 
mere wolf could produce that 
note of menace. 

The General recoiled. I saw 
his jaw drop. Nothing like 
that had happened to him 
before. 

I do not know what might 
have happened. It is appalling 
to think of British officers 
tearing a General limb from 
limb. Fortunately we were all 
saved by humour’s grace. A 
voice rang out. ‘ You fail to 
understand?” it cried. ‘Can’t 
you understand there’s only a 
limited supply of medals, and 
we can’t all be on your bloody 
staff.’ 

Laughter took us. The Gen- 
eral went away. Nothing hap- 
pened. We heard no further 
word about that strange affair, 
either from the General or 
anyone else. 

The other General whom I 
chanced to see at work was Sir 
Henry Wilson. He had just 
been appointed to command 
our Corps. I think his appoint- 
ment must have been due to 
some such personage as Mr 
Lloyd George, because it seems 
to me Sir Henry was precisely 
the type of man the Colonel- 
Generals at the War Office 
and G.H.Q. would naturally 
dislike and distrust. He was 
decidedly not the Colonel type ; 
but I firmly believe that, had 
he retained command of our 
Corps and been allowed his 
head, he would undoubtedly 
have cajoled, wangled, diddled, 
enheartened, inspired, directed, 
and pushed the lot of us through, 
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under, around, or over the 
enemy and kept us storming 
along with our tails up until 
we made it safe for him to eat 
his dinner at the Kaiserhof in 
Berlin. 

Sir Henry’s subtle intelli- 
gence, his unorthodox and un- 
predictable behaviour, and the 
vivid imagination which made 
him almost a seer, would assur- 
edly have made him far too 
much for old Hindenburg or 
any other of the military Teu- 
tons of whom I have read or 
heard. But, of course, he was 
not given his head. He was 
deprived of his Army Corps as 
quickly as possible and side- 
tracked to Coventry, or Stellen- 
bosch, or Paris, or the Cabinet 
room in Downing Street, and 
given a purely talking job to do. 

The Colonels averred Sir 
Henry talked too much. Well, 
I have heard him talk—once. 
One of the first things he did 
when he took command of our 
Corps was to issue an order 
that every officer in it, from 
Captains down, must attend a 
lecture by him at the Bruay 
Town Hall. 

The Corps was ‘resting’ at 
the time. It was a Saturday 
afternoon, and all the officers 
assembled in that hall had 
planned to devote their holiday 
to more amusing things than 
being jawed at by some old 
fool of a General. There are a 
lot of junior officers in an Army 
Corps, and that hall was 
crammed. Also it was cold 
and the General was late. We 
were in the right mood to 
make trouble. We felt naughty. 
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We closed all windows, doors, 
and ventilators, and lit our 
cigarettes and pipes and smoked 
hard. We sang and we bawled 
and stamped our feet and filled 
the room solid with smoke. 

Presently we became aware 
of a solitary figure upon the 
platform. We made out through 
the haze a long, thin person, 
sitting on top of the lecturer’s 
table and swinging his legs. 
The uproar dwindled. There 
were puzzled whispers. ‘‘ Who 
the hell’s that? Where did 
that ugly old bloke blow in 
from? He must be the Gen- 
eral! Can’t be. Somebody 
would have called us to atten- 
tion. No General sits on a table 
waggling his legs. First bally 
General I ever saw without a 
glittering staff. Look at his 
stars! It is the old bloke!” 

The gaze of that silent figure 
was disconcerting. Pipes and 
cigarettes began to disappear. 
Silence reigned. The General 
grinned. ‘Gentlemen,’ said 
he, “‘ you may smoke.” 

That was typical of Sir Henry. 
He produced the reactions he 
required in others by doing or 
saying the absolutely unex- 
pected thing. That collection 
of disgruntled junior officers 
was ripe for mischief. We had 
played a practical joke on a 
man we hated for depriving us 
of a rare holiday, and we hoped 
and expected to be berated by 
an angry, outraged Major- 
General. Instead, a human 
being had grinned and neatly 
countered our joke with another. 
We were eager to see aNd Lia 
more of such an unusual Gen- 
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eral. We opened the windows 
and cleared the air. 

The General continued to sit 
on the table and swing his long 
legs. He said, “Thanks. I 
can see you better now. That’s 
the reason we’re all here this 
fine Saturday afternoon. I 
wanted to have a look at you. 
And I wanted you to have a 
look at me. I know what you 
think. You think your Gen- 
erals are fat, old fools who sit 
in safety behind the lines and 
mess you chaps about. Well— 
as you may notice, I’m not 
fat. And as for being an old 
fool—don’t you believe it! I’m 
a damned clever feller.” 

He paused and looked us 
over, and it seemed to each 
man that his General looked 
him in the face. He held 
us spellbound. Presently he 
grunted. “¢ Humph ! Just 
about what I expected.’”? He 
seemed to be speaking to him- 
self. ‘A stolid, solid lot of 
Englishmen. All fools, of course. 
All Englishmen are fools. I’m 
Trish.”’ 

He stood up. There were 
about seven feet of him. He 
shook his finger at us and he 
went on: ‘You fellows have 
been sent back for a rest. You 
need a rest. You’d be glad of 
a chance of a rest and I’d be 
glad of a chance to teach you 
something. But you won’t get 
your rest and I’ll not get my 
chance. You’re going into the 
line again, tomorrow. Don’t 
blame me. Blame Hinden- 
berger. He’s sending his Wur- 
tembergers (their army’s full 
of bergers) into the Loos sector, 


and we’ve got to go and watch 
them in case they make trouble. 
Now these Wurtembergers are 
supposed to be hot stuff. They 
aren’t. But they think they 
are. Which is highly dangerous 
—for them. You see, I know 
the beggars. I spent a lot of 
my time, once, getting to know 
them.” 

Our General here gave us a 
detailed and brilliant descrip- 
tion of the enemy corps we 
were about to confront. He 
told us what sort of people 
they were, what stuff they 
were made of, where they came 
from, their history, the state 
of their morale. He finished 
them off with an illuminating 
description of everything they 
had done, or not done, during 
the war. 

“These chaps are com- 
manded,” he continued, “ by 
Michael von Detburg, who is 
a very old friend of mine. He 
happens to be a very old friend, 
because, when I was about your 
age and rank, I spent a lot of 
my time in Germany, making 
friends with officers like Michael. 
Rising young officers from in- 
fluential families, you wunder- 
stand. Men marked down for 
promotion to high command. 
And now, sure enough, here’s 
one of ’em, a Corps commander 
and my opposite number.”’ 

Here was something! We 
sat up and gazed at our General. 
It began to be clear to us that 
our new General was a man who 
knew his job. From that time 
on our General held us in the 
hollow of his hands. 

“T know all about Michael. 
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Which is more than he does 


about me. For one thing I’ve 
got. a copper-lined tummy and 
he never could carry his drinks. 
I know what he’ll do in any 
given situation and circum- 
stance. And, if I do anything, 
I know what he’ll do about it. 
And I know what he won’t 
do, because his wife’s father 
mightn’t like it. So, you see! 
If you chaps will only do what 
I tell you, we’ve got Michael 
von Detburg and his Wurtem- 
bergers on toast. 

“‘ Tf circumstances arise which 
make it advisable for us to go 
for the beggars, Ill arrange to 
put you through them. I said 
—THROUGH. And when you 
do get through you'll find your- 
selves in country strange to 
you. But it’s not strange 
country to me, thanks to my 
brains and my bicycle. I don’t 
like bicycles. For one thing 
my legs are too long for the 
things, but when I saw this 
war coming I spent a lot of 
time cycling in the country 
adjoining both sides of the 
present front line. I know this 
country like the back of my 
hand. All of it, from the 
North Sea to Switzerland. Now, 
from the Loos salient eastward, 
this is the sort of thing you will 
find.” 

He told us. He also told us 
the dispositions his old friend 
Michael would make and the 
positions he would take up. 
Said he, “ And you can trust 
me to know what to do about 
it. But I’m tired of lecturing. 
I'll tell you a little story.”’ 

He did. It was a very 
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funny story, beautifully told. 
It is a pity I cannot repeat it 
here, but I fear it is too ripe 
for general consumption. It 
made us roar. The General 
held up his hand for silence. 
His face grew serious and stern. 
He said, ‘‘ Gentlemen, if any of 
you here desire advancement in 
your profession I will tell you 
of one quality which it is essen- 
tial for an officer to possess 
if he hopes to secure promotion 
in any force commanded by me. 
He must be the sort of man 
who, under any circumstances 
of anxiety and danger, can tell 
a funny story and make men 
laugh. I will go further and 
state that any officer here is 
certain of a prominent position 
on my personal staff ifi—he can 
tell me a funny story I’ve never 
heard before.” 

I recently related the above 
happenings to a Colonel of the 
old school. He snorted. ‘“ The 
feller was just a damned Irish 
play-boy,” said he. ‘ The right 
place for him was a music hall, 
and certainly not in command 
of an Army.” 

The Colonel’s views were 
typical of the views of his 
kind. But I maintain the 
Colonel and his kind are wrong. 
The important point is not 
what Sir Henry said, but the 
effect he produced. He was 
not talking to his Colonels, he 
was talking to his junior officers. 
As a result of his talking he 
won his junior officers’ hearts. 
That was the goal he aimed at. 
We had come out of the fighting 
line with our hearts full of dis- 
like and distrust of and disdain 
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for all Generals. We thought 
of them as “fat, old fools,” 
precisely as Sir Henry had said. 
We went back into the fighting 
line full of love, faith, trust, 
and admiration for our General. 
He may have been a play-boy 
and a bluffer, but that did not 
matter at all if we believed in 
him. And we did believe in 
him. We were ready to do 
anything he told us, and under 
him we felt sure of success. 
Our tails were right up. I 
have seldom seen men whose 
morale was higher. At a word 
from our General we would 
have gone for those Wurtem- 
bergers and eaten them alive. 

But they took our General 
from us and broke our hearts. 
Those Wurtembergers could 
have walked right through us 
after that and I, for one, would 
have found it hard to raise a 
hand to stop them. 

Let there be no mistake 
about our Colonels, though. Put 
them in their right place and 
there is no breed of man on 
earth more apt to win battles. 
Their right place is in the battle 
line. 

I happen to have had a 
better opportunity than most 
of observing our Colonels at 
work. After experiencing the 
shells of the first Somme battle 
I decided that a soldier’s busi- 
ness in the open was unsuit- 
able to a person of my retiring 
disposition, and I volunteered 
for a tunnelling job. This 
underground mining was held 
to be most dangerous, but I 
had formed the strong opinion 
that nothing could be possibly 
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more dangerous than remaining 
above ground. 

One blessing of a tunnelling 
officer’s life was that every- 
one left him alone. He was 
@ specialist, and, except for 
his own C.O. and the Director 
of Mines, he took no orders 
from anyone under the rank 
of Commander-in-Chief. As a 
Tunnelling Lieutenant I have 
had the experience of telling 
a Colonel to take himself and 
his men out of his own front 
line and to hurry up about it. 
And more than once I have dis- 
obeyed the orders of a Brigadier 
with glee, good reason, and 
impunity. 

The tunnelling officer stayed 
put. He had his own sector 
of line to look after and he 
remained there, a permanent 
fixture. The infantry, on the 
other hand, were always coming 
and going. I have known my 
particular sector of line to be 
held by seven different bat- 
talions within one month. It 
is owing to this, and to the 
fact that my mining work was 
intimately connected with the 
welfare of the infantry, that I 
had an opportunity of closely 
observing the work of a great 
many infantry Colonels and of 
seeing the effects of such work. 

The trenches on top of my 
tunnels were manned at various 
times by battalions of English, 
Scots, Irish, Canadians and 
Australians, and Portuguese. 
There were battalions of Guards 
and Regulars, Territorials and 
Kitchener’s volunteers. And 
once there was a Bantam bat- 
talion. I therefore think I 
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am justified in saying I have 
seen how most brands of our 
men conduct themselves, and 
are conducted, in war. 

All Colonels, I found, hated 
mines. Also they despised tun- 
nellers, regarding our under- 
ground activities as an under- 
hand, sneaking method of 
fighting, and a most unsporting 
one. Our Colonels wanted to 
fight under the Marquis of 
Queensberry rules, and when 
a mine blew up under them they 
felt precisely like an honest 
pugilist treacherously knifed 
below the belt. 

When a fresh battalion 
arrived in my sector, its Colonel 
would make anxious inquiry 
of the tunnelling officer con- 
cerning the situation under- 
ground. And when a man is 
anxious he reveals his true 
self. I thus had good and 
early opportunity of judging 
what sort of men the Colonels 
were, and I soon discovered 
that, if the Colonel was a good 
man, his battalion was, in- 
variably, good too. And vice 
versa. And it will be under- 
stood it was a matter of con- 
siderable interest to me to 
know what quality of men were 
going to man the trenches from 
which my tunnels led. It feels 
most uncomfortable to be at 
the bottom of a mine shaft 
when you lack confidence in 
the ability of the infantry on 
top to prevent the enemy drop- 
ping bombs on your head. 

The manner in which the 
character of a Colonel was 
reflected in the behaviour of 
his men was extraordinary. At 
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one period I had to spend some 
hours each night in front of 
our wire, prospecting with my 
listening instruments for sounds 
of the enemy working under- 
ground. Before I set out I 
would go to Battalion H.Q., 
tell the C.O. what I was going 
to do, and ask him to make 
arrangements whereby his sen- 
tries did not shoot me when 
I returned to the front line. 
I used to set out into no-man’s- 
land after these interviews with 
varied feelings. If the Colonel 
said, ‘* All right, I’ll see to it,’’ 
or some such firm, decisive 
words, I could be perfectly 
certain I stood in no danger 
from any of his men when they 
saw me creeping back through 


their wire. Something like this 
would happen then— 

Sentry: ‘“ Halt! Who are 
you?” 


Myself: ‘ Tunnelling officer, 
R.E., returning from patrol.” 

Sentry: “Hands up! Ad- 
vance and let’s have a look at 
you.” I could then advance 
without fear. 

But supposing the Colonel 
said, ‘“‘ Well, I don’t know. If 
you choose to go poking about 
at night in front of my lines 
you mustn’t be surprised if 
you get shot by my sentries. 
l’ll do what I can for you. 
I'll tell my Adjutant to make 
arrangements, but we can’t 
take any chances, and you 
understand I can’t be held 
responsible if you get hurt.” 

I found it wise to regard the 
men commanded by a Colonel 
of that type as more dangerous 
to me than the enemy. I would 
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return as near as I dared to 
our front line, get under cover 
in a shell-hole, and parley. 

Myself: ‘Hullo, sentry! 
I’m a friend. R.E. officer.” 

Sentry: ‘‘ What’s that? 
Whot Where? Sergeant, 
quick! There’s someone there. 
Shall I shoot ? ” 

Sergeant: ‘ What? Oh! 
Shoot! Yes. Shoot, you silly 
bleeder, shoot! Here! Stand 
to! Man the fire-step. Where’s 
those bleeding Verey lights. Five 
rounds rapid. Into the wire.” 

Myself: ‘ Cease fire. It’s a 
friend. It’s the R.E. officer, 
returning from patrol. Stop 
shooting, you fools, and fetch 
an officer.” 

Sergeant: ‘Oh! Cease fire ! 
It’s the R.E. officer. Didn’t I 
warn you to watch out for him, 
you silly bleeder? That’ll be 
all right, sir. I’m sorry the 
men started shooting; but 
we’ve got orders to take no 
chances, like.” 

I had some revealing experi- 
ences returning from those lis- 
tening patrols. I found, as a 
general rule, the English and 
Scots would challenge first and 
then shoot ; the Irish shot first 
and then challenged; and the 
Canadians just shot. The Aus- 
tralians were terrific and in a 
class by themselves, and I 
pray heaven I may never have 
to fight against them. An 
Australian who thinks he sees 
or hears something suspicious 
in no-man’s-land is apt to go 
creeping out to see about it, 
with a club in his hand, a 
knife in his teeth, and his 
pockets full of bombs. 


When an Australian battalion 
took over the sector, I informed 
the Colonel, as usual, of my 
nocturnal activities. Said he, 
“Don’t you do it, son! It’s 
too dangerous.”’ 

I said, “It’s not really 
dangerous, sir. Fritz seems 
fairly tame here and he’s not 
too keen on night patrols. It’s 
your sentries I’ve got to look 
out for.” 

“Too right, brother!” the 
Colonel answered. ‘ Have you 
told anybody what you’re going 
to do?” 

“ Only you, sir.”’ 

“Good oh,” exclaimed the 
Colonel. “You keep your 
mouth shut, then, and I'll 
keep mine. We won’t let the 
men know what you’re up to.” 

This seemed a poor idea to 
me, and I said so. ‘“ What I 
want,” I said, “is to have 
your men warned that I am 
going out on patrol.” 

The Colonel said, ‘‘ Don’t be 
silly. Are you trying to commit 
suicide? If my diggers knew 
you were patrolling on their 
front there’d be no holding 
them. They’d go out and pull 
you to pieces and send the bits 
home as souvenirs. You see, they 
don’t like Imperial officers ! ”’ 

The Colonel was quite serious. 
When he found I had to make 
that patrol, he detailed a Ser- 
geant and two men to go out 
with me and guard my rear. 
I shall not forget that Sergeant, 
or those two men. They were 
introduced to me as Billo and 
Jimmo. I explained I was 
going to get as near the German 
wire as possible and plant 
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a listening instrument there. 
Billo said, ‘‘ What for ? ” 

I said, ‘‘ To try and hear if 
they’re driving a tunnel from 
their front trench towards ours. 
It’s reported that they are.” 

Said Jimmo, and to para- 
phrase him a lot, ‘‘ Why muck 
about listening, then? Let’s 
take a dekko along their trench 
and see what the muckers are 
up to. What say, Sarge?” 

The Sergeant said, “ Right 
you are, Jimmo boy. We'll 
need bombs for that job. Get 
a couple of sand-bags full, 
Billo, and we’ll get on with it.’’ 

I succeeded in preventing 
the perpetration of this opera- 
tion. I had trouble, but those 
diggers were subtle as well as 
tough, and they saw the point 
when I explained it was less 
important to know if the Ger- 
mans were mining than to know 
that the Germans did not know 
we knew they were mining. 

Those Australians were, in 
my experience, unique. They 
liked to fight. Their Colonel 
was @ mining engineer in civil 
life, and in war he was not too 
proud to talk as man to man 
with a mining lieutenant. He 
confirmed a fact which my newly 
opened eyes had seen. He said, 
“ My job as C.O. of this infantry 
battalion is exactly the opposite 
to the job other battalion 
commanders have to tackle. 
Their job is to make their men 
fight when they want them 
to; my job is to prevent my 
men fighting till I want them 
to. My men aren’t tame, and 
never have been. They’re man- 
eaters. When we’re out of the 
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line, resting, even I can’t hold 
them, and about sixty per cent 
of the battalion gets on the 
crime sheets. But up the line 
they feed out of my hand, 
because they know, if they give 
me any trouble, I’ll send ’em 
back to billets. Can you beat 
it? Before the Somme I had 
five men in jail. Behind bars. 
It wasn’t safe to leave ’em 
loose. And when they heard 
we were going over the top 
they broke out of their nice 
safe jail and went over with us.” 

This man was the only Colonel 
I met who admitted, frankly, 
that a Colonel’s main work, 
aim, and object must be to 
make his men fight when he 
wants them to. That, to cast 
cant and humbug aside, was 
what all Colonels had to do 
and what all good Colonels did 
do. They did it, but they will 
not, usually, admit it publicly, 
or, in fact, talk about it at all. 
I do not blame them. The men 
who did our dirtiest and most 
difficult work for us, refuse to 
talk about it. It is a delicate 
subject; but it should be 
talked about, in fairness to the 
men who did a supremely diffi- 
cult task supremely well. Ignor- 
ance breeds ugliness and evil, 
and it is an ugly thing to see 
ignorance regarding our Colonels 
as ‘ Colonel Blimps.’ 

The truth is, we gave our 
Colonels a most terrible task. 
Someone had to do it; our 
Colonels did it—and they are 
rewarded with the jeers of a 
public which neither wunder- 
stands the task nor realises its 
horror. 
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To make men fight. That is 
the task. To make men kill 
men; to force men to risk 
their lives to kill. There was 
the horror. Let no one sneer 
at the men who undertook that 
task and carried it through. 

Let there be no mistake; the 
task was necessary. And it 
will be necessary so long as 
nations persist in making war. 
No normal man will kill another 
man, or risk being killed him- 
self, if he can avoid it. A man 
joins the fighting forces of his 
country for various reasons. 
Love of his country, hate of 
the enemy, a sense of duty, 
pride, shame, desire for change 
and adventure, the influence of 
propaganda; such things as 
these will take a man into the 
army. And the army will take 
him as far as the battlefield, 
where courage, discipline, habit, 
and the fear of being branded 
as a@ coward will help him to 
clench his teeth and grin and 
bear the risk of wounds and 
death. 

But to win battles all that is 
not enough. 

To win battles the enemy 
must be attacked and killed, 
or forced to surrender, or run 
away. Against a brave and 
skilful enemy there is but one 
decisive form of attack. In 
1918 no form of shelling, gassing, 
bombing from the air, or starv- 
ing had been devised of suffi- 
cient intensity decisively to 
defeat well-trained and cour- 
ageous troops. To defeat the 
enemy it was necessary for 
our men to climb out from the 
comparative shelter of their 
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trenches, to advance through 
mud, barbed wire, shell-bursts, 
and machine-gun barrages, to 
jump into a trench full of fierce 
and desperate men armed with 
rifles, bayonets, bombs, clubs 
and knives, and there to fight 
and struggle, man to man and 
hand to hand, and to stab men 
and shoot them and cut them 
and blow them to pieces. That 
was what men had to do. It is 
a thing no normal, civilised 
man will do unless he is made 
to do it. In the face of that 
reality, such vain things as 
the influence of propaganda, 
pride, and the desire for adven- 
ture are no help. Shame, a 
sense of duty, hate of the 
enemy, love of country ARE 
NOT ENOUGH. Discipline helps, 
but it is not enough. Courage 
is enough in some cases, but 
by no means in all. The one 
thing which can always be 
counted on to induce any man 
to face killing and death is 
desperation. Desperation is in- 
duced by fear, and it is this 
desperation which it is the 
duty of the Colonel to induce. 

The fear of disgraceful, un- 
escapable death at the hands 
of your friends is greater than 
any fear which can be induced 
by your enemies, and I, for one, 
would most certainly rather 
fight a brave man than face 
@ coward driven berserk by 
desperation. 

Most men are fearful of peril, 
but few are cowards. I have 
seen, on the Somme, a battalion 
of proved courage recoil from 
an impossible position which it 
was ordered to attack; and I 
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saw that same position taken 
and overrun by a battalion that 
ran away at Loos. What had 
happened to that battalion was 
this: its Colonel had made it 
clear that any man who ran 
forward might die, but a man 
who ran back would die. 

The way the Colonels went 
about their awful work varied, 
of course, according to their 
characters and temperaments. 
I have heard of only one 
Colonel who disdained all subtle- 
ties and obtained the effect 
he desired by a show of naked 
brutality. Before an attack he 
would walk along the assembly 
trench of his battalion, with a 
revolver in each hand, and 
warn the men that he would 
shoot with his own hand anyone 
who hesitated, wavered, or re- 
treated. The attacks made by 
this man’s battalion were in- 
variably successful and the per- 
centage of its casualties was 
abnormally low. I doubt if 
his men hated him ; for he would 
not have lived long if they 
had. He survived the war, 
became an active pacifist, and 
died in his bed. 

The average Colonel preferred 
to obtain results without an 
open display of ferocity. He 
put buckskin gloves on his 
iron hands. He did not threaten 
to shoot you if you did not 
obey his command to kill, but 
the success of his battalion in 
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attack corresponded to his suc- 
cess in instilling into the minds 
of his men the conviction that 
they must kill or be killed. 

There were a few Colonels 
who found it impossible to 
stifle or conceal their naturally 
humane feelings. The battalions 
commanded by such men were 
usually happy when out at rest, 
stubborn in defence, but unre- 
liable in attack. 

To me the most terrible thing 
about war is the fact that, 
other things being equal, the 
ferocious brute will always 
defeat the decent, humane man. 
It is, therefore, a vital neces- 
sity, if the decency is to sur- 
vive, temporarily and at the 
critical moment to transform 
the decent man into the most 
ferocious brute possible by 
making him desperate through 
fear. That is the lesser evil. 
To advocate the abolition of the 
death penalty for ‘ cowardice 
in face of the enemy’ is, in 
reality, to weigh the scales 
against the survival of decency 
and everything that word im- 
plies. Further, to shoot one 
decent man as an example is 
to save the lives of many 
decent men. A ferocious attack 
made by desperate men will 
succeed with comparatively few 
casualties, certainly with fewer 
casualties than result from a 
half-hearted attack which, con- 
sequently, fails. 


XXIX. 


All men are afraid of pain to hide their fear; but the 
and death; most men strive brave man faces it, or tries to, 
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That is the conclusion I came 
to when my eyes were opened 
and I looked without blinkers 
at the behaviour of men under 
fire. There are, of course, 
exceptions. Adults who feel 
no fear are rare. Such indi- 
viduals are freaks, and they, 
naturally, die young, because 
they are not warned and pro- 
tected by fear against life’s 
hazards. They need a deal of 
luck to survive. It is love of 
life, not fear of death, which 
keeps them alive. I knew 
one such man. He would 
poke his nose into danger’s 
very face, just to see what it 
looked like. His luck and 
agility enabled him to survive 
in normal times, but in war- 
time there were too many 
chances against him. He did 
not even get as far as the front. 
We were hurling bombs from 
a trench, for purposes of in- 
struction, at the effigy of a 
German soldier. I threw my 
bomb and ducked; but my 
fearless friend preferred to watch 
what happened. What hap- 
pened was a bomb splinter in 
his brain. It was a splinter so 
tiny that it hardly left a mark. 
But it sufficed. 

Fear and desperation will 
cause the worst coward to do 
brave deeds. The effects of 
shame are also very potent. 
The most terrible fighting troops 
I ever saw were not stern, 
calvinistic Highlanders, or Der- 
vishes filled with a mad, 
religious frenzy, or ultra- 
disciplined machines such as 
the Guards or some of the 
best German regiments, or 


seasoned, hard-bitten veterans, 
or dashing, reckless Colonials, 
All these were very splendid 
fighters. But more splendid 
than them all was an English 
Division of young townsmen 
who ran in panic from their 
first battle and who had subse- 
quently suffered from the jeers 
of their fellows and from aching 
shame. In their second battle 
they fought like mad devils, 
and nothing could withstand 
them. I think they preferred 
to die rather than go on living 
with the memory of their 
shame. 

In war the best and most 
certain life insurance is courage, 
deliberately acquired and tem- 
perately controlled. Once the 
intellect grasps that absolute 
fact the ease with which courage 
is acquired is laughably absurd. 
That is one reason why brave 
fighters seldom boast. They 
know what they did is more 
easily done than it seems, and 
that it is the wisest thing to 
do under the circumstances. If 
you are aware of the unques- 
tionable fact that if, when 
meeting an enemy, you imme- 
diately go straight for him his 
courage will always fail, then it 
is obviously sheer stupidity to 
hesitate. I feel sure that most 
of our legendary heroes knew 
this. Their tactics prove it, 
and some of them have even 
admitted it. True heroes are 
not only modest about their 
deeds, they are bashful and 
rather ashamed of them. Cap- 
tain Albert Ball, V.C., is a 
good example. 

A good deal has been written 
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about hand-to-hand bayonet 
fighting, but I have never met 
any man who has actually had 
a bayonet fight with the enemy. 
I have met a number of men 
who attacked the enemy with 
the bayonet, and they all say 
there was no fighting about it. 
The enemy either put his hands 
up or ran away. It was a 
Canadian corporal who made 
the position clear. He said, 
‘When they see you coming 
they think you aren’t afraid. 
That makes them afraid. 
They’ll stand just so long as 
they think you can’t get at 
them. They’ll shoot in the 
hope they’ll stop you. They 
hope a shell will stop you. 
They hope the wire will stop 
you. But when it don’t—when 
you keep on coming—when you 
get close... Well, then as 
sure as hell they’ll beat it. 
And if you know that, of 
course, you just naturally keep 
on going on.” 

Courage is a tender plant 
much affected by temperature 
and humidity. Cold will cause 
courage to wilt surprisingly. I 
have collected a considerable 
amount of data bearing on this 
matter. The behaviour of the 
negro troops in the American 
Civil War illustrates the point. 
In the cold of the early morn- 
ing they could not be induced 
to attack, and would hardly 
defend themselves; but later 
in the same day, when the 
sun had warmed them, they 
attacked with the greatest 
courage. 

The term ‘to get cold feet’ 
is synonymous with ‘losing one’s 
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courage,’ and there are scien- 
tific grounds for this. 

Generals would be saved much 
disappointment if they under- 
stood how greatly a wet skin 
damps courage. A wet stern, 
in particular, will most effectu- 
ally take all the starch out of 
a man. To attack with cold, 
wet troops is like fighting with 
a putty sword. The principal 
members of a General’s staff 
should be a psychologist, a 
physician, and a meteorologist. 
If Sir Douglas Haig had had 
three good men of these profes- 
sions at his right hand he 
would have at least timed his 
attacks at Passchendaele dif- 
ferently. 

Hunger kills courage stone 
dead. A starving man will 
fight for one thing only. He 
will not lift a hand for honour 
and glory, but he fights like a 
wolf for food. A half-starved 
man, however, will not fight 
for anything, even food. He 
feels weak and good for nothing 
and he wobbles at the knees. 
The physical sensations induced 
by hunger are closely akin to 
those induced by fear, and it 
is easy for a hungry man to 
think he is afraid. Most men 
lose their appetites when they 
know they are going to make 
an attack. They eat little or 
nothing, and accordingly they 
feel shaky, they yawn, and 
their teeth chatter; “their 
bowels are turned to water” 
and they give way at the 
knees. If Generals knew more 
about reality they would realise 
that an attack made by men 
in this condition is almost 
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bound to fail. Yet that is the 
precise condition in which I 
saw most of our men go into 
action during 1915 and 1916. 
An artillery preparation for an 
assault is all very well, but 
I do firmly believe that a 
sounder and more effective 
preparation would be hot beef- 
steaks and beer. 

Courage, being unnatural, is 
rare. Fear is natural and 
highly contagious. I collect 
statistics bearing on the effects 
of fear and courage, and will 
quote a personal experience to 
illustrate my point. 

In 1916, at La Boiselle, I was 
ordered to lead a bombing 
attack along a trench which 
ran from our front line into 
the enemy’s position. The 
attack was timed for 2 P.M. 
The day was warm and dry, 
and I took pains to eat a 
good lunch and encouraged the 
men to do so. There was no 
nasty business about ‘ going 
over the top’ in this attack. 
All we had to do was to swarm 
over a low sand-bag block and 
make our way along the trench, 
hurling a barrage of Mills bombs 
in front of us. Unless the 
enemy were super-men, this 
sudden visitation would be too 
much for them, and I knew it. 
What was better, I knew my 
men had their tails up, because, 
just before zero hour, the Ger- 
mans began shelling, and a 
Stokes gunner remarked, “‘ They 
seem to think you’re coming ! ” 
One of the men replied, ‘‘ They’ll 
know it all right in half a 
minute.” 

We bombed our way along 


some two hundred yards of 
trench. There was not much 
resistance. It is difficult to 
resist a surprise attack with 
bombs. We were stopped by 
@ machine-gun, firing through 
a loophole in a block at the 
far end of a long, straight 
trench section. The gun was 
out of bombing range. 

I looked at the men. They 
were in high spirits. They had 
done well. No one was killed 
and only four or five wounded. 

I said, “The only way to 
get on is to rush that gun over 
the top. It means climbing 
out of here, a short run in the 
open, and a jump into the 
trench on top of the gun crew. 
What do you think, Sergeant ? ” 

The Sergeant was a good man. 
‘“‘The quicker we do it,” said 
he, “ the easier it’ll be. What 
say, boys?” 

What the boys said was, 
“ Right-o.” 

I want to emphasise the fact 
that at this point we were all 
full of confidence and courage. 
We had had one walk-over, and 
confidently expected another. 
For myself, I remember feeling 
pleased, but rather foolish. I 
had keyed myself up to face 
horrors, and nothing more had 
happened than an _ exciting 
scramble along a trench. I 
had been in more rough and 
strenuous affairs on the football 
field than on this field of battle. 

I peered out of the trench to 
survey the surface over which 
we would have to make our 
rush. I expected to see the 
usual stretch of bare ground 
pitted with shell-holes. I did 
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not know our advance had put 
us right into the middle of 
a network of trenches fully 
manned by an alert enemy. 
They were standing up on their 
fire-steps, and I do not know 
how many were in sight, but 
when I put my head up out of 
the trench it seemed to me my 
eyes met the concentrated stare 
of hundreds of gigantic Germans. 
They were all round; they 
seemed to be everywhere and 
almost close enough to touch 
me. 

‘I fell back into the trench. 
I was horrified. I expected 
the enemy to come jumping 
down on top of us with bayonets 
in their hands at any instant. 
I was terrified, and I must have 
shown it. The next thing I 
knew, my men and I were 
scrambling back along our 
trench in a state of panic. 

In fairness to the men and 
myself I wish to state that we 
pulled ourselves together and 
went back. And we stayed in 
the trench until ordered out of 
an untenable position. But 
that point is not of importance. 
What is important to note is 
the fact that one man’s panic 
could instantaneously infect a 
platoon of men who, up to that 
moment, were full of courage 
and confidence. None of my 
men had seen what I saw. All 
they saw was my terror. It 
sufficed. 

The subject of courage and 
cowardice deserves more atten- 
tion from our military authori- 
ties than it gets. Our methods 
of stimulating courage and dis- 
couraging cowardice are half- 
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hearted, unscientific, and out of 
date. There are savage tribes 
that know more about this 
thing than wedo. The Japanese 
know a thing or two which it 
would pay us to inquire into. 
In 1917 we served out to raiding 
parties a double ration of rum. 
That is as far as we thought it 
wise or sporting to go in the 
artificial stimulation of courage. 
It is pathetic. 

Men can put themselves into 
mental and physical states 
which make them irresistible in 
a fight with men in a normal 
state of mind and body. No 
odds dismay a man who has 
gone berserk. One lone man 
filed with ferocity can hold 
up, cow, and rob a whole 
train full of people. These 
abnormal states can be and 
have been artificially induced. 
Norse Vikings knew well how 
to work themselves up to a 
berserk rage before a fight. 
Zulu chiefs knew the trick, 
and probably stilldo. Mahomed 
knew all about it. So did the 
‘Mad Mullah.’ Even I know 
something. 

I want to see war made so 
terrible that no one will face it. 
Nothing could be more terrible 
than the letting loose of an army 
of artificially created homicidal 
maniacs. It could be done. 
There are men who are trying 
to do it, now, by means of 
propaganda. Lying State pro- 
paganda, however, produces 
only a nation of idiots, while 
what I am hinting at is an 
army of temporary maniacs, 
thirsting for blood. I present 
the idea to the War Office. 
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The English are going to be 
afflicted by a deal of pro- 
paganda when the next war 
comes. Propaganda will be 
necessary, because no one can 
fight effectively in the dark. 
If our propagandists concen- 
trate on spreading the light, 
all will be well; but if they 
spread darkness by lies it will 
be the end of us. I have seen, 
at close quarters, the English 
at war. They are not dashing 
or brilliant fighters, but they 
have a quality that enables 
them to wear out and dis- 
hearten the most dashing oppon- 
ents. The English are stubborn. 
They seldom win battles, but 


they go on fighting and go on 
fighting until they win their 
wars. Destroy the stubborn- 
ness of the English and you 
destroy England. And no man 
will go on with the fight when 
he discovers he is fighting for 
a lie. 

We English, before now, have 
been used to pull the rotten 
chestnuts out of the fire for 
groups of men of various nation- 
alities whose interests by no 
means coincide with yours and 
mine. And we shall be used 
again if we do not look out. 

We must look out. We must 
open our eyes. Courage and 
stubbornness are not enough. 


XxX. 


When this blind maggot 
crawled out from the dung 
heap that day on Vimy Ridge, 
it discovered it had eyes and 
wings. This sounds very won- 
derful; but the truth is, even 
birds must learn to use their 
wings before they can fly, 
and one must learn to focus 
before one can see. I am still 
learning. 

What I did see at once, 
though, was quite sufficient to 
destroy any value I may have 
had as a soldier. I expect 
that no man whose eyes can 
see and whose imagination has 
wings can make a good, fighting 
soldier. A man can go on if 
he is vaguely aware of the 
possibility of pain and death 
somewhere ahead of him, but 
he is apt to lag if he quite 
clearly sees agony and death 


lying in wait for him around 
the next corner. 

When I found myself be- 
ginning to lag, or funk, I 
mancuvred a transfer from the 
infantry into the tunnellers. 
This was easy, because there 
was a shortage of tunnelling 
officers, owing to the fact that 
most men prefer to face death 
in the open. I, however, pre- 
ferred the prospect of a quick 
end underground. It is a 
matter of taste. I would rather 
be blotted out and buried by 
@ mine explosion than find 
myself caught in barbed wire 
with my entrails hanging out. 

I have sketched an outline 
of the life of a tunneller in a 
story entitled ‘ A Tour of Duty,’ 
and I will not say much more 
about it here. I want to forget 
it. But this I will say: the 
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tunnellers’ war was so intensely 
interesting that one tended to 
become absorbed by the interest 
and forget about the war. 

The tunnellers’ fight was like 
a game of chess, played blind- 
fold. You could not see your 
opponents’ moves; but you 
could hear them, if you listened 
long enough and hard enough. 
Your ears and your imagina- 
tion were your sole guides. 
You spent your life listening 
and judging from the quality, 
the number, the distance, and 
the direction of the sounds 
what your enemy was up to. 
Your life depended on guessing 
right. It was the most absorb- 
ing and exciting game I have 
ever played. 

It amuses me to think of the 
fine chance I missed, when I 
was a tunneller, of bagging a 
D.S8.0O. It was a sitter ! 

I was listening underground 
in a remote part of our galleries. 
I could not hear the enemy 
miners owing to some unusually 
heavy shelling prevailing over- 
head. I was pitying the infantry 
in the trenches above and 
thanking my stars for the thirty 
feet of solid chalk between my 
head and those bursting shells, 
when my Sergeant came running 
to tell me the Germans had 
launched an attack on our 
trenches and captured them. 

I was horrified. There was 
no means of getting out of our 
mine system except by climbing 
up a shaft that opened into the 
trenches which had been cap- 
tured. I asked the Sergeant if 
he was sure the trench had been 
captured by the enemy. 
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“By gum! I am an’ all, 
sir,” he answered. “I went 
up shaft to see if ration party’d 
coom with t’dixies, an’ when I 
gets in trench I finds it bung- 
full with Jerries. So I cooms 
down again, like. I thought 
you ought to know, sir.” 

A pretty pickle. I crept to 
the bottom of the shaft in 
silence and trepidation and lis- 
tened. The shelling had ceased 
and everything seemed un- 
naturally quiet on top. I 
heard @ man coming down the 
shaft, and prepared to hit him 
with a pick-axe. It was my 
Corporal. Said he, “I just 
been up to take a dekko, sir, 
and blimme if I can see any- 
body. What I mean to say is, 
there’s none of our chaps there, 
nor no Jerries, nor nothing.”’ 

When I heard that news I 
suddenly felt very brave. I 
thought I understood what had 
happened. I said, “‘ We’d better 
go up and see about this.” I 
climbed up the shaft, accom- 
panied by my band of bravos. 
There were thirty-five of them, 
the whole shift, and each man 
carried a little pick-axe. 

When we emerged into the 
trench from out of our dark 
hole, some figures emitted a 
terrified cry and vanished over 
the top in the direction of the 
enemy. I do not blame them. 
My men were white with chalk 
from head to foot, and we must 
have looked very sinister. 

We searched the trench. It 
was quite empty. It became 
obvious to me that the enemy 
had not made a serious attack 
with the object of capturing 
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the trench and retaining it. 
They had merely made one of 
their tip-and-run raids and we 
had stepped in at the end of it. 

Here was my chance. Other 
men’s sons who may find them- 
selves at war and who aspire 
to the wearing of medal ribbons 
should note that here, if I 
played my cards right, was a 
gilt-edged opportunity of ac- 
quiring a D.S.O. at least. All 
I had to do was to dash off a 
perfectly truthful message to 
the nearest Brigadier, couched 
in some such terms as these :— 

“Upon receipt of the infor- 
mation that the trench above 
this mining sector was occupied 
by the enemy I re-occupied the 
position with the tunnellers 
under my command, and am 
now holding it. I respectfully 
submit that I be relieved of 
this duty by the infantry as 
soon as possible in order that 
this R.E. Section may resume 
its proper duties underground.” 

Something like that. That 
is the way to do it. With a 
little more artful embroidery 
I might even have wangled a 
V.C. The pen is undoubtedly 
mightier than the sword. If 
I find myself involved with the 
Army again in another war I 
am going to engage a live-wire 
publicity agent to advance my 
reputation. I confidently ex- 
pect him to make a General of 
me and acquire for me a C.B. 
at least in next to no time. 

I have to thank Sir Eric 
Geddes for saving my reason 
and, probably, my life. In 
the winter of 1917, owing to 
the submarines, we were peril- 
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ously short of cargo ships, and 
Sir Eric was given the task of 
making one ship do the work 
of two. One of the measures 
he took to achieve this result 
was to create an organisation, 
the Directorate of Docks, whose 
duty it was to take over the 
loading and discharge of ships at 
the Bases and materially reduce 
the time taken in these opera- 
tions. If you cut down the time 
spent by aship in her loading and 
discharging ports you increase 
the number of voyages she can 
make per year. It is not 
generally appreciated that Sir 
Eric and his Docks Directorate 
increased by this means the 
effective carrying capacity of 
our mercantile marine by 
millions of tons at a time 
when lack of tonnage for the 
carriage of food and munitions 
threatened us with defeat in 
the war. 

The Docks Directorate 
combed the army for men 
with the requisite experience 
in handling ships and cargoes 
in port, and one fine day I 
received, out of the blue, a 
telegram reading simply: “ Re- 
port immediately to D. of D., 
G.H.Q. (Signed) D.A.A.D.D.” 

That alphabetical message 
looked ridiculous, but I did 
not laugh at it. One does not 
laugh, I find, when unexpectedly 
reprieved. That message meant 
@ safe billet at the Base for the 
duration, and I think it reached 
me just in time, for I was 
getting to the end of my tether. 
I had been up the line too long. 

I doubt if there are many 
men who would not feel glad 
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to get orders to exchange a 
dangerous position for a safe 
one. My first reaction was a 
sense of great gladness; my 
second, a sense of great shame. 
I was escaping to the Base, 
leaving the men and fellow 
officers of my Company to face 
the music in the firing line. 
It did not help to tell myself 
orders were orders, or that my 
special knowledge would allow 
me to do work of more value 
to my country at the Base 
than at the Front. That did 
not help at all. I felt ashamed. 

There happened to be a job 
of work at that moment which 
the Company badly needed 
done. I decided to do it. It 
was not @ nice job, but I 
wish to make it plain that I 
did it solely for a selfish reason. 
I had to fortify my self-respect. 
I preferred to do the thing 
rather than think of myself as 
a coward and a quitter for the 
rest of my life. 

The rainfall in Flanders that 
winter had been exceptionally 
heavy. As a result, a totally 
unexpected thing happened : 
the underground water - level 
rose to unprecedented heights 
and flooded the fighting galleries 
of every British Tunnelling Com- 
pany in the area. The water 
drowned my Company, the 
253rd, right out. It filled all 
our tunnels from floor to roof. 
It must be understood that 
this left us in a desperate 
situation. If the galleries had 
flooded with surface water we 
could, perhaps, have pumped 
them out; but it was mani- 
festly impossible to lower the 
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underground water-level of all — 
Flanders by pumps or any 
other means. All we could do 
was to wait until the water 
receded to its normal level 
and pray that the enemy was 
in the same predicament as 
ourselves. The danger was 
that his galleries might be 
above flood level, in which case 
all he had to do was to hole 
through into our galleries from 
above and progressively occupy 
the whole of our mine system 
as the water-level fell. 

We could have offered no 
effective resistance. It was 
essential that we find out what 
the enemy had been doing at 
the first possible moment. At 
the time of my last day of 
duty up the line no man of the 
Company had been able to 
set foot in any of our galleries 
for several weeks, and during 
that period anything might 
have happened. I made up 
my mind to try and find out 
if anything had happened. 

For some days previously 
the water-level had been very 
slowly sinking, and when, on 
my last day at the Front, I 
climbed down the entrance 
shaft, I found there was an 
air space of perhaps six 
inches between the surface of 
the water and the roof of the 
gallery. I waded in. The 
water came up to my mouth, 
but I tilted my head back and 
kept my nose out. After that 
there was not much in it. I 
had to move slowly and not 
make any waves, and take 
care not to drown my electric 
torch. I have forgotten the 
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length of our system of galleries. 
It may have been half a mile, 
but I made a job of it and 
surveyed the whole. Owing 
to inequalities in the height 
of the drives there were places 
where the roof was rather too 
close to the surface of the water 
for comfort, and other places 
where my shoulders were out 
of water. Also, the fighting 
galleries had been driven on a 
slight upward incline for pur- 
poses of drainage, and at the 
ends of some of them I found 
the floor dry. 

The enemy had not taken 
advantage of the situation. 
Everything was in order, and 
I felt glad to be able to report 
to that effect at the end of 
my last tour of duty up the 
line. But I did not feel happy 


when I left my Company and 
crawled off to my funk-hole 
at the Base. I never did feel 
happy, and I still feel ashamed, 

I see now it is impossible to 
escape from reality. No man 
can feel happy who deserts 
his fellows at a time of danger, 
however good his excuse. It 
is not possible. He may feel 
safe, but he will never again 
feel happy. And it is not 
worth while being safe and 
alive if you cannot look your- 
self in the eye and say to 
yourself, ‘‘ You’re all right.” 
Other men’s sons who may be 
thinking of digging a safe retreat 
for themselves in the event of 
another war may take it from 
one who knows that this is a 
fact which is absolute and 
unescapable. 


(To be continued.) 
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MIXED BAGMEN. 


BY J. K. STANFORD. 


I SUPPOSE they must have 
been sent down to us by the 
High Gods, and that is why 
they are so clear in the long 
roll of film, some of it blurred, 
some of it blank, some of it 
lantern-bright, which is called 
one’s memory, those odd irre- 
vocable ‘mixed bags’ of days 
gone by; days when we never 
knew what was coming next, 
chance days when we accepted 
an invitation to shoot on the 
spur of the moment over a 
drink or the telephone, unpre- 
meditated evenings when we 
wandered out more for exercise 
than sport, and shot whatever 
came our way; days which 
without any planning, beyond 
all hope, somehow went right 
with us; and best of all, queer 
days with freakish companions 
in unplumbed surroundings. 

Those are the days which 
abide in the memory, not the 
ordered set-pieces for which 
keepers have striven half the 
year, when you can guess before- 
hand exactly what you have 
gone forth to see, but days in 
which everything turns into 
something rich and strange and 
surprising, ourselves, now and 
then, for a moment included. 

Most incongruous perhaps in 
the disjointed movie - film of 
remembrance comes a glimpse 
of that day not far from 
Doullens after the Armistice. 
A kindly French gentleman, 


most of whose chateau was 
temporarily at the mercy of a 
Brigade Headquarters, wanted 
one of us a8 a gun to help 
drive partridges in January 
(though hares and pig were 
also on the menu). There 
were reasons, I fancy, why the 
Brigade bottle-washer, and not 
the brigadier, was detailed for 
this affair. To begin with, our 
host’s knowledge of English 
was only paralleled by the 
brigadier’s French, so that the 
day must have ranked, in the 
latter’s eyes, as a fatigue pure 
and simple. Secondly, the 
weather was unspeakable, with 
rain in the intervals of a 
westerly gale; and lastly, I 
happened to be the only officer 
who was in local possession of 
@ shot-gun and cartridges other 
than cordite. 

‘¢ You go,”’ said the brigadier, 
“and vive la Chasse! And do 
for heaven’s sake try and cement 
the entente a bit, otherwise 
our barrack damages, when we 
leave here, will be frightful.” 

I fortified myself against the 
weather at 9 A.M. with porridge 
and bacon and eggs and coffee 
and marmalade before strolling 
round, an hour or so later, to 
the private wing of the chateau 
where the other guns were 
assembling. Their doyen, Mon- 
sieur Perrichon (whom I had 
a vague feeling I must have 
met, or read about, at school), 
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had, in addition to a three- 
barrelled weapon which fired 
bullets from its under-carriage 
and was sighted up to 300 
yards, an old French cavalry 
trumpet slung about him. We 
chatted, according to Hugo, 
for twenty minutes, and then, 
to my surprise, laid down our 
arms and repaired not to the 
first stand but to a noble 
four-course déjeuner in the 
dining-room, which ended about 
11.30 with cognac and cigars. 
I had hoped to show my 
hosts a thing or two about 
shooting as I had known it 
across the Channel, but it 
seemed to me, when we at 
last put forth to the chase, 
that the entente had been almost 
too cordially cemented, and I 
was glad to lean against the 
roadside poplar tree which had 
been allotted to me as a butt. 
Neighbouring trees at thirty- 
yard intervals along the road, 
sheltered, or at any rate sup- 
ported, the other guns. On 
my left Monsieur Perrichon 
turned from rose to mauve as 
he sounded on his trumpet the 
‘ charge ’"—or something like it 
—to unseen beaters beyond the 
skyline. 

It was, one way and another, 
quite a killing drive: first, a 
covey of partridges came at 
us low and slow against the 
gale, and pitched in the clover 
about fifty yards out. I strove 
to efface myself behind my 
poplar, but my right - hand 
neighbour rested his gun against 
his, took careful aim, and 
mowed down a brace with one 
shot as they ran across him. 
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Then came a cloud of about 
two hundred starlings, which 
swept in mass formation over 
my head; the gun on my 
right and M. Perrichon achieved, 
to their intense satisfaction, 
converging arcs of fire above 
me, and the air rained starlings 
for about five seconds. [ 
realised that it was clearly 
time to shed my futile northern 
inhibitions and justify my place 
in the team. 

But then, alas! down came 
the rain again in torrents, and 
the return drive yielded only 
a hare that looked as if it had 
been surf-bathing, and a covey 
that whirred untimely over M. 
Perrichon at the moment when, 
after summoning the beaters 
with a supreme effort in the 
teeth of the gale, he was 
dashing the bubbles from the 
mouthpiece of his trumpet. We 
rallied on home and the cognac, 
and my game-book tersely dis- 
misses the bag and the day 
with ‘‘2 par., 1 hare, 8 various, 
weather , came home early.” 
Is it, as I suppose, part of the 
essential snobbery of British 
sport which thus hides under 
‘ various’ those seven starlings 
and the rook which waddled 
near M. Charbon in the home 
meadow as we went in, with 
such ill-timed contumely, seeing 





that it had but one sound 
wing ? 
Unplumbed surroundings! 


Can I forget, as long as I 
can hold a gun, that day, 
which really began on _ the 
burning afternoon before, when 
we paddled up-stream along the 
Trrawaddy from Sagaing and 
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slept in @ monastery of cool 
white stone on the edge of the 
river? Long before dawn, while 
the great gong tolled for the 
monks to start their day, we 
were off to beat the low thorny 
tumbled hills which lie so 
parched, so clearly barren, so 
studded with pink and white 
chalets and hermitages between 
the river and the railway. 
They looked as if only the 
cockatrice and the coney could 
be their other denizens, but 
once we entered them they 
were full of surprises, fold 
after fold of quiet hill and 
wooded valley, lonely shrines 
and monasteries tucked away 
under clumps of mango, or 
wells and even lily-ponds in 
shady groves, and a little salt 
lake on the western edge which 
held a hundred teal. 

We were a “ mixed force of 
all arms ’’—vrifles, guns, even 
an ancient Tower musket, spears 
and dahs—and in an early 
beat, wherein some of us, new 
to Burma, were a trifle doubtful 
which was the firing line, we 
found we had collected besides 
jungle-fowl, a pig and three 
panthers, a mother and her 
half-grown cubs. In another, 
as the beaters encircled a bare, 
round thorny hill, driven pigs 
and piglets came bursting over 
its crest and crashed down 
towards us—a sight I never 
saw before or since in Burma. 
The only one that passed within 
shot of me was a sow about 
the size of an Aberdeen terrier, 
which I shot at under the 
almost weeping entreaties of 
my cartridge- bearer. Years 
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later, when I recounted this 
to a member of the Meerut 
Tent Club, I found him, for 
all his artillery phlegm, almost 
as shocked as she had been. 
It had never occurred to me 
that there were things which 
even in the wilds of Upper 
Burma were ‘definitely not 
done.’ 

In an afternoon beat a male 
panther came forward and sat 
on a bare ridge a hundred 
yards away, only his tail twitch- 
ing as he watched the beaters 
howling their way up the slope 
towards him. He looked so 
sure of himself that three of 
the guns ensconced themselves 
with haste in trees to await 
him more suitably. The rest 
of us, lacking trees, changed 
our cartridges feverishly for 
something more lethal than 
No. 6. He passed through the 
line a little later, without scathe, 
five yards beneath the town- 
ship officer—a young Burman 
whose petticoat had dropped 
from him in his scramble up 
the tree. He was clutching at 
it as it flapped from a thorny 
branch, and had temporarily 
no eyes or hands for other 
prey. 

In the last beat I found 
this young Myo-ok on my left. 
He was, I think, as was I, 
unused to battues of this kind, 
and was fingering with acute 
expectancy a shot-gun loaded 
with SSG. Near the end a 
barking-deer passed exactly 
between us a8 we stood twenty 
yards apart, and he chose that 
moment to fire. They tell me 
there are seven pellets of SSG. 
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in a cartridge, and I certainly 
saw five of them appear simul- 
taneously like port-holes on 
the deer’s near side even as I 
flung myselfdown. The Myo-ok 
walked towards me, while I 
was still on my face. 

“There was nothing to be 
afraid of, sir,” he said very 
politely ; “‘ gyi are quite harm- 
less animals.’ 

I got up hurriedly murmuring, 
““ Hokh - de, hokh-de,’’ which 
means “ Quite so!’’ I was too 
ill-grounded in Burmese to know 
any words which seemed to 
meet the situation, and so 
thankful, moreover, that he 
had only fired one barrel, that 
to this day I have never un- 
deceived him. 


“Dec. 12, 1916.—5 par., 
9 phts., 2 hares, 5 rab., 1 wood- 
cock. A prowl round Bram- 
field with Bob Crane in a strong 
N. Wind.” Those bald details 
in the game-book are all that 
survive of a day in the war 
when everything came magic- 
ally right, even if the loaned 
motor-cycle had given up the 
ghost overnight, its concentra- 
tion rudely disturbed by a 
chance pig in a winding lane. 
(It was a subaltern’s ride if 
ever there was one, and its 
owner, when lunching out on 
Sundays, told me he never 
dared say good-bye to his hosts ; 
for if he did, the kick-start or 
the magneto immediately seized, 
and he usually had to spend the 
night there.) 

So it meant next morning a 
fifteen-mile ride on a pedal- 
cycle with a gun on the handle- 


bars and very much against 
the wind, and finally a meeting 
with Bob Crane, sixty years 
old but a boy at heart. He 
was one of the under-gardeners 
at ‘ the Mansion,’ but on shoot- 
ing mornings the under-garden 
could, and did, wait. 

“ Beaters!” he squeaked 
when I suggested one or two, 
““we ’ont get no beaters, n’it 
no dawgs: that ain’t the lessest 
mite of use atryin’, not now; 
you’d only get some duzzy 
young fule of a boy at five and 
six a day and his vittles, or 
poor owd Jimmy Nunn and the 
t’others, slow enough to craze 
the devil. Dawgs nouther! 
there’s narthen only the Sea- 
lamb up at the Mansion. Never 
you mind: me and him and 
you ’ont du so bad.” 

‘Him,’ the Sealamb, who 
was to be our coadjutor, was 
almost as keen as Bob Crane 
himself, and not unlike him 
except that his beard was 
white, not sandy, a stout little 
Sealyham terrier with almost 
no legs and a remarkable nose. 
He could at least find us 
anything that was in the hedge- 
rows, and if I shot it, Bob 
Crane could usually beat him 
to the worry, both squeaking 
and panting with excitement. 

But we were not content 
with hedge-poking that morn- 
ing. We drove partridges, one 
beater and the Sealamb to 
one gun, and the partridges 
not only consented to be driven, 
but miraculously chose to come 
over the very spot in the fence 
where I awaited them. We 
even, flushed with success, beat 
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three acres of the ‘spring,’ 
and the Sealamb squeaked four 
old cock pheasants down to 
one brambly corner and put 
them out over me one by one 
as if he had been head-keeper 
at Holkham. It was not a 
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big bag, but it felt, to be sure, 
like a grandfather’s clock on 
my back as I pedalled home 
that afternoon, once more 
against the wind, but by then 
too blissful to care that it had 
changed. 


is 


It has been said that on 
“ well- conducted expeditions 
there are no adventures,” be- 
cause every contingency has 
been thought out and provided 
for beforehand. (For mountains 
and deserts stand in their places 
to be climbed or crossed sooner 
or later, and if the geese are 
absent I suppose one can always 
play a game of patience till 
they return.) But does one 
always remember the shooting 
days which go softly according 
to plan to their well-appointed 
end, in this curry-combed island 
of ours, with the same coveys 
coming, as their forebears did, 
over the old fences to the im- 
memorial stands? Rather will 
there be found graven on our 
hearts in letters of blood those 
rapturous undeserved moments 
when the gods unbent and sent 
us @ day in country with a 
hinterland which we had never 
seen, or loosed two gaggles of 
geese low over us just before 
dusk when we had given up 
expecting them ; and with them 
too will be other days, ‘ wild 
with all regret ’ when we wanted 
a dog so badly, or beaters, or 
more cartridges ; poignant days 
when we converged, armed to 
the teeth, on nothing, like a 


picnic party in which only the 
luncheon basket has been left 
behind ; days when our shoot- 
ing was ‘ off’ and chances came 
swarming at us to mock us. 
On my heart will be found the 
date of a sudden wild evening 
of wind and driving cloud when 
I sat shivering with cold and 
excitement on a salting, with 
teal and widgeon—scores of 
them—half seen as they came 
in, and even as I fired rising 
and racing and swerving above 
me from the dark to the dark 
again; the gods had relented, 
but—I got my eye in only just 
before I ran out of cartridges. 
The whistle of their wings 
across the flying wrack will 
ring in my ears till I die. 

There is a friend of mine, a 
more than useful shot, on whose 
heart there will, I know, be 
found two dates engraven. The 
first was not, strictly speaking, 
@ shooting day at all. It was 
a@ day in 1921 when good gun- 
dogs in Upper Burma were 
at @ premium. Charles (let 
us call him) possessed two 
imported liver Springers, maie 
and female, well- bred and 
wholly admirable, it seemed, in 
all things, including their work, 
A litter was expected, so he 
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decided, after much thought, 
on a flotation and went to 
allotment, as they say in the 
City, selling ten hundred rupee 
shares, one per puppy, to appli- 
cants all over Upper Burma. 
The issue was in fact heavily 
over -subscribed, cash before 
delivery, three weeks before 
it was due. Charles decided 
that it was not only a boom- 
year in London and Calcutta. 
He paid off most of his out- 
standing bills, fed the expectant 
mother on Glactocan (a patent 
food which had come 8500 
miles by sea and land), and 
began to buy another polo 
pony on the prospect of the 
litter after next. 

Last of all, the puppies came 
also. They were seven in 
number, strong healthy little 
animals and the image of their 
father, a gaunt khaki creature 
with a snipe-like head which 
used to come round with the 
sweepers’ cart in the early 
mornings and was a well-known 
scourge of the bazaar. It is 
best perhaps to draw a kindly 
veil over the subsequent meet- 
ings between Charles, limited, 
and the shareholders, at which 
they declined to accept the 
view that their shares might 
‘ appreciate’ in the fulness of 
time and insisted on a refund. 
In the City, I believe, they 
keep underwriters to take up 
puppies of this kind, but we 
had none in darkest Burma then. 
It may have altered now. 

But worse was yet to be, 
and it was, when it appeared, 
@ signal instance of the little 
rift within the bundobust. We 


had planned a shoot one day 
on the great Wetmyo in, one 
of the most famous in Burma. 
A previous day on it had been 
only a partial success, owing 
to too much decentralisation. 
Someone had started shooting 
too soon, the gun in charge of 
the boats had arranged for five 
boats only, instead of nine, 
there were no beaters to keep 
the birds on the move, the gun 
in charge of the drinks had for- 
gotten the gin or the ice, the 
wife of the gun in charge of 
the tiffin had forgotten the salt, 
or the pickles, or the butter, 
or perhaps all three. This 
time, Charles insisted, he would 
‘run the whole show’ himself 
and do it ‘decently.’ We 
readily agreed. Charles had 
managed shoots for princes of 
the blood and governors in his 
time. We knew that nothing 
down to the final bill would be 
forgotten. 

The great day came. All was 
indubitably ready, from the 
boats and the beaters (three 
villages or so there seemed) to 
the strings of geese and ducks 
courteously awaiting us far out 
on the bosom of the lake, or 
passing, like distant swarms of 
flies against the dawn, up and 
down the farther shore. As 
we gathered by cycle and pony 
and car at the water’s edge, we 
found Charles sitting at ease on 
his patent reversible shooting- 
seat in the best boat of all to 
give us our instructions. Each 
of us received a card on which 
our stand number and every 
detail of the super-bundobust 
was typewritten, from the time 
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of the first shot to the hour 
of tiffin and our boatman’s 
name, with the subsequent 
arrangements for the pick-up, 
baths, clean clothes, iced drinks, 
and the one train home. Charles 
sat there, ‘armed at point 
exactly,’ his topee cocked over 
one eye, the adoring Springer 
at his feet, one of his beautifully 
kept 16-bores beneath his arm, 
his loader, second gun, field- 
glasses, cartridge-bag, watch, 
whistle, extractor, all present 
and correct. 

We synchronised our own 
watches and crept clumsily into 
our boats under his eye, a 
motley crowd to be sure in 
dress and appointments, and 
hardly worthy of our leader. 
There was no drawing for places. 
Charles had posted each of us 
to stands worthy of our varying 
capacities. 

“Well, if everyone’s ready,’ 
he said at last, “‘ we’d better 
push off. Tl fire the first 
shot at 7°40, remember !”’? Then 
in Burmese to his loader, as he 
took the flood: ‘“‘ Po Ohn, give 
me cartridges ! ”’ 

I saw Po Ohn blink slightly 
as he thrust forward the leather 
bag, from which Charles took 
two cartridges and opened his 
gun to load. 

“Son of a female dog!” 
came thunderously across the 
sparkling water in Burmese. 
“* These are senna lone (12-bore) ! 
Where are mine ? ”’ 

Po Ohn’s face whitened under 
its khaki green like a wheat- 
field in July. 

“They are at home forgotten 
please, oh God,’”’ he quavered. 
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Our hearts bled for Charles, 
even while we rallied once 
more on the bank to laugh at 
him. His guns were the only 
16-bores out that day, his own 
cartridges (hundreds of them 
in tin-lined boxes fresh from 
home) were the sole detail of 
the super-bundobust which had 
somehow not reached Wetmyo. 
He shot for the rest of that 
burning day with a 12-bore 
borrowed from the local forest 
ranger, @ weapon with some 
lovely old engraving on the 
hammers and its fore-end tied 
firmly on with a boot-lace. 

But the thought of it lies 
too deep for tears. Even the 
many-twinkling smile of Wet- 
myo—that wine-dark inland 
sea—seemed a little frozen by 
some of the things Charles said. 

Yes, there are times when 
the gods love what sometimes 
seems to us a clumsy jest. There 
was a day not many years ago, 
at a jungle-fowl shoot in honour 
of a Commissioner, when every- 
thing seemed to go wrong, the 
jungle-fowl include’+. At last, 
just before luncheon, his per- 
spiring hosts led him to a little 
glade. 

“This, sir,’? they said, “ is 
where they always cross. You’re 
bound to get some shooting 
here! The rest of us will be 
round the corner on your right.”’ 

The beat began. The Com- 
missioner stood his ground with- 
out flinching while first a large 
porcupine, then a panther, and 
finally a tigress crossed the 
glade within a few yards of 
him. At the end of the beat 


the perspiring ones reappeared. 
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“ Well, sir, and didn’t you 
see anything? A lot of 
jungle-fowl crossed where we 
were.” 

The great man beamed half 
apologetically over his spec- 
tacles; he also was perspiring 
slightly. 


“‘ Yes,” he said, ‘‘ I saw lots, 
but to be candid I wasn’t 
quite sure what we were ex- 
pecting. And by the time the 
woodcock did appear, I’m afraid 
I had a lethal bullet in both 
barrels and hardly liked to 
fire ! ”’ 


It. 


But other sights and sounds 
of the irrevocable days come 
chasing each other along the 
film: of an attempt to brown 
a feeding covey in No Man’s 
Land with a °303 rifle some- 
where south of Bullecourt; of 
a war-time hare-drive on New- 
market Heath when, if we did 
not see Cobbett’s ‘acre of 
hares,’ we at least saw a rood 
or two of them between the 
beaters and the guns, and a 
sergeant with the beaters got 
so excited that he joined in the 
fray with an automatic pistol ; 
of a sudden right and left at 
flighting pintail, out of a score 
of dim shadows whickering over- 
head, both strong runners 
dropped far away behind, both 
gathered miraculously in the 
dark, as we tramped home one 
night from an inquest; of 
that dreadful day when we 
drove flying-foxes over the house 
at Prome and someone dropped 
a brace of them, weighing about 
four pounds each, on the doctor’s 
wife who was arriving, all 
dressed up, to pay a call; of a 
windy afternoon when I fired 
eighty cartridges at teal and 
should have had little to show 
for them but for my assistant 


—a goshawk, I believe—which 
kept putting them down head- 
long with a whizz of wings into 
the rushes in front of me. 

That is a memorable noise 
unlike any other bird-sound I 
know, the noise of a _ teal 
coming in at dusk to pitch 
close by; he is a mile away 
one moment, out of sight and 
mind, and then a tiny sound 
grows out of the quiet sky and 
becomes a whirring crescendo. 
Then, a second later, as he puts 
the brakes on and throws his 
weight against his speed before 
alighting, poised like a great 
butterfly against the after-glow, 
it is, if you are near him, 
for all the world like a falling 
shell. Years ago, in Suffolk, I 
sat one windless evening on a 
salting at the edge of a pool 
with a spaniel puppy between 
my knees and a single teal 
came, as inconsequently as 
single teal do, from somewhere 
far away. Almost before I 
saw him he had flung himself 
at forty miles an hour into the 
shallows of our feet. I think 
we were all three startled out 
of our wits. The puppy went 
head over heels with a squeal 
of terror and I found myself 
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on my back on the salting a 
second later, trying somehow 
to align the gun on to a towering 
racing shadow, far above me 
and behind, which was all that 
was left of the teal. 

I suppose most wild-fowlers 
cherish in their hearts the 
vision of some magic water, 
whether by the tide or a 
quiet marsh inland, where the 
duck gather in scores to sleep 
all day, or at night to feed, 
and no man comes except 
themselves. There are such 
places scattered about the world, 
but he will be a lucky man 
who can find them and ravish 
them and have no regrets for 
what he has done, and, above 
all, no desire to return to them 
again and make more of the 
chance that once came to him. 

Of all those secret waters 
which so few have found, I 
cherish most the memory of 
the place we stumbled on by 
accident one December day in 
Northern Burma when I walked 
twelve miles with the horse- 
soldier. And if anyone thinks 
that I am, by that last detail, 
putting too much of a strain 
on his credulity, I can only 
swear that we did walk every 
yard of them, and spent an 
hour in the middle plunging 
over our knees in the mother 
of all quagmires. So that the 
horse-soldier’s calves began to 
swell almost visibly and he 
was more silent even than his 
wont towards the end. But 
there was a Reason, a long- 
legged quite adequate Reason 
with honey-coloured hair who 
‘adored’ walking and had in- 


sisted on our accompanying her 


across the neck of a great loop 
of the river which our old paddle- 
wheel launch spent six or seven 
hours in trampling round up- 
stream. So we went partly 
by guess and partly by the map 
and partly just chasing the 
Reason, past villagers singing 
at their harvest while their 
bullocks trod out the corn and 
girls winnowed the result with 
bamboo fans, then through 
miles of silent empty forest 
and grass jungle where wild 
elephants had seen to it, long 
ago, that there was corn no 
more. And then at last, when 
the noonday quiet held the 
hill, and even the Reason felt, 
in her own words, ‘ like a spot 
of shut-eye’ after lunch, we 
realised that only a furlong 
from -us was that secret bog, 
tree-circled, where there were 
five hundred teal, in clusters, 
half asleep, and the snipe, by 
the look of them, had never 
seen @ gun before... . 

Those teal kept coming back 
over the tree-tops like driven 
partridges (except that no par- 
tridges ever wheeled round to 
give you a second chance when 
you had already had both 
barrels at them), and I think I 
should have been there till it 
was dark if the horse-soldier 
(who had more or less foun- 
dered in a corner of the bog) 
had not insisted that we should 
miss the launch unless we 
hurried on. 

‘Your serang’s a congenital 
idiot,’’ he assured me, “ and if 
we're not where we said we’d 
be by the time he gets there 
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(and Lord knows if he under- 
stands where that was), he’s 
quite capable of thinking we’ve 
gone on to the next village, 
which is six miles farther on. 
You'll have to carry me if we 
have to, so there !”’ 

Those, if you can follow 
them, are the reasons why I 
left. But we came back again 
five weeks later to that oasis 
of Paradise, the horse-soldier 
and I, mounted this time and 
‘fully armed, clothed, and 
equipped,’ prepared to spend 
the day. The bog was there 
as deep and secret as before, 
the snipe were there and the 
sunshine and the silence, but 
of all that multitude only about 
a score of teal remained. 

That is what gives the chance 
day its fleeting rapture and 
leaves it seared in the memory. 
Too often the moment when 
the marsh-land birds are there 
(with the water just right for 
them to feed in or sleep on) 
is almost as elusive and brief 
as high summer or a sunset, 
and you have to grasp it when 
it comes or never hope for it 
again. ‘There is no coming 
back,’”’ mourned R. L. 8., on 
the impetuous stream of life,”’ 
and so it is with the days the 
gods send; you cannot ask 
for them a second time. Your 
partridges may be there next 
year, and you may rear your 
pheasants once again, but wild- 
fowl, no! Your chance, if 
you do not take it, is too often 
gone for good. 

The film jerks back to a 
Boxing Day morning, cold and 
dull and still on a great mere 


beside the Upper Chindwin. 
There was no mist or wind, 
and the first half-hour’s fusilade 
had sent the geese off, and the 
pintail and gadwall and pochard 
as well, gabbling and protesting, 
to some sanctum of their own 
over the rim of the hills. Noth- 
ing seemed left to us except a 
few teal and snipe on the 
muddy fringes of the mere, 
Only an occasional shot from 
my companions shooting snipe 
on the way back to the launch 
broke the stillness. I was 
about to turn back, too, when 
by the merest chance I saw 
some ducks going down a mile 
away beyond a grassy rise. 
My cartridge-bearer had gone 
on ahead to the launch with a 
message, taking most of my 
cartridges and the two wooden 
decoy ducks which it had so 
far seemed such a waste of 
time to carry with me. I 
floundered through a mile of 
high grass, and there, miracu- 
lously, was a long and narrow 
in—an age-old bed of the Chind- 
win it may be—swarming with 
gadwall and the other ducks 
we could not find. Down its 
middle ran a bushy island 
which commanded the whole 
water. It was deep enough 
and very cold, that water, but 
there was nothing for it but 
to swim, with gun and cartridge- 
bag balanced on my hat and 
the half-bred Airedale-pariah, 
whom we called Miss Print, 
gasping along faithfully in my 
wake. We squattered into the 
bushes, and until my cartridges 
ran out I doubt if Miss Print 
or I felt cold at all. For the 
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gadwall came swinging up and 
down the line of the island as 
if they had been bred there, 
and Miss Print forgot her breed- 
ing, to be sure, and plunged in 
a dozen times as if she was a 
water spaniel, to tow my birds 
ashore after a fashion of her 
own, by one wing. The gods 
had relented for a moment 
once again until all too soon 
my cartridges were gone and the 
launch siren was wailing from 
afar to tell me that the others 
were waiting. 

That scant half-hour had in 
it all the ingredients of the 
chance day as I have known it : 
the birds that came and came, 
the shortage of cartridges, the 
pressing need to be somewhere 
else before one wished to go. 
The gods had dangled the chance 
before me half in jest before 
snatching it away again for 
ever. 

Three weeks later I perjured 
my official soul and invented 
a job of work to take me 
back to Posagon; this time 
I vowed there should be nothing 
lacking on my part to be 
worthy of the occasion. Nor 
was there: a loader, 2 guns, 
2 dogs, 200 cartridges, 3 boats, 
20 villagers to pick up or keep 
the birds on the move, decoys, 
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a portable hide, and a whole 
day to exploit them all. 

It was as one might have 
guessed: nothing at all was 
missing but the duck. Our 
train-band converged elabor- 
ately on an almost empty in. 
I do not know where they had 
gone to, but not all my piety 
or wit could lure one single 
gadwall back to me. 

And as if to mock me for 
having taken them seriously, 
and imagining that I could 
shoot, the gods did loose over 
me three drake pintail, rustling 
across the blue from somewhere 
far away. They were each, 
the books assure me, about 
twenty-seven inches long and 
were flying not too swiftly, 
not too high, in line ahead, 
with about three feet between 
each bird. 

Under the critical eyes of 
my train-band, I swung well 
ahead of the leading bird and 
pulled, and down came the last 
one. Even he was hit, most 
palpably, behind. 

“That will be all today, 
thanks,” I seemed to hear an 
Olympian voice murmur loftily 
as the outraged drake smacked 
down into the mud. ‘ We 
don’t want any more from 
you.” 


IV. 


Bukshi days? (A_ soldier 
friend once said to me.) I 
know what you mean ; the days 
when you do not have to 
worry where the deuce all the 
birds are or whether Sir B. 


hs 


is getting enough shooting, or, 
worst of all, whether you have 
got enough to tip the keeper 
at the end of it. But the best 
I ever had was when I was 
on leave one January and was 
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asked by telephone overnight 
to shoot with the syndicate 
which had taken Wenham (next 
door to me) for the last two 
years. I knew nothing about 
them, but when I turned up I 
found a very cheery crowd of 
five bookies, headed by no 
less than old Sam Cameron 
himself, with his cartridges in 
the great black bag which 
usually held his takings on the 
course. 

They all seemed quite nicely, 
thanks, even at ten in the 
morning, and gave me the 
most terrific ‘ snifter’ of neat 
gin ‘to get my eye in,’ and 
@ Corona Corona before we 
started. 

“T take it, Major,” said one 
of them, “ you’ll have a ticket 
in the Tote? Entrance, two 
sovs.’? Well, I dare say I looked 
a bit blank, but Sam Cameron 
put in— 

“That’s all right, Major; 
you'll get your stake money 
back and a bit over! If you 
ain’t the best shot among us 
at any weight, you must be 
ruddy awful, and that’s a fact ! 
Back yourself and fear nothing!” 

So I took a two-pound ticket 
and was given a printed copy 
of a set of rules which it was 
clear had been framed to cope 
with some pretty keen intellects. 
It was a sweep on the bag, on 
the best individual bag, on 
the best average of kills to 
cartridges, on the woodcock (if 
any), on the nearest guess at 
the number of cock pheasants 
shot, &c. There were, besides 
the winning tickets, expensive 
‘forfeits’ if anyone got tight 


at lunch or shot a beater or a 
dog. 

Just then the seventh gun, 
Mr Merton Lewison, as he 
liked to be known, turned up 
in @ Rolls; the others all earned 
their money on the course 
under umbrellas in the sweat 
of their faces, but this merchant, 
who was very smooth and shiny 
and beautifully dressed, ran an 
extremely posh 8.P. office in 
the Haymarket and never went 
near a race meeting, so the 
others ragged him unmercifully 
all day. 

“¢ Major,” said Sam Cameron 
solemnly, “I want to present 
my old friend Mr Merton Lewi- 
son, otherwise known as Reggie 
Lockhart.”’ 

Well, as luck would have it, 
I had been having quite a bit 
of a war with Reggie Lockhart’s 
office over a bet of mine on 
the Cambridgeshire the previous 
autumn, so I said on the spur 
of the moment as we shook 
hands— 

‘6 Oh, you’re Mr Reggie Lock- 
hart, are you? Well, you owe 
me eleven quid !”’ 

Sam was delighted, and poor 
Mr Lewison was so taken aback 
he fairly waved his hands and 
waggled his nose and swore 
he would look into the corre- 
spondence the moment he got 
back to London. But all the 
others pulled his leg so badly 
about it that I was not in the 
least surprised tio get my cheque, 
with a letter of profuse apology, 
next morning. 

Well, that was a pretty aus- 
picious start (my friend went 
on musingly), for it is net every 
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shooting day on which you 
can recover what you have 
more or less written off as a 
bad debt like that! Then we 
all went down to the first 
stand, and I can tell you it 
was a bit disconcerting to hear, 
as the first pheasant sailed out 
over the tree-tops at me from 
far away back in the beat, 
a husky voice intoning, “ I- 
back-the-Cock,  2-to-1-on-the- 
Cock ’’ to his next-door neigh- 
bour down the line. I thought 
it was from sheer force of habit, 
but I found later that each of 
the loaders (except Mr Lewison’s, 
who was his immaculate chauf- 
feur) was in private life either 
clerk or ‘runner’ to the bookie 
he was loading for, and they 
had to book all ‘ ante-post bets ’ 
—4i.e., before the bird was shot 
at—which were made during 
the beat. It was, let me tell you, 
quite a chastening experience 
to see two loaders tic-tacking 
furiously to each other with 
loaded guns in their hands while 
birds were beginning to come 
over. 

The first beat was quite a 
good one if a trifle unsafe, and 
then we had a partridge drive 
over @ belt in a shower of rain. 
One of the guns, a grand old 
chap from Manchester who was 
known as the Purple Emperor 
and looked it, produced an 
enormous green umbrella and 
stood under it as if he was 
back in the silver ring. The 
umbrella turned all the par- 
tridges in towards me as they 
topped the belt, so I had a 
wonderful drive, and had seven 
and half brace down at the end. 


However, after the next beat 
in the Big Wood, when my 
companions were all laying off 
some of their early bets and 
trying to buy my ticket in the 
sweep, while the loaders were 
fighting as to which gun had 
shot what, the old head-keeper, 
who had been doing a lot of 
sums on the back of an envelope, 
came up and murmured to Sam 
Cameron— 

“Beg pardon, sir! Sir 
William said I was to give 
you his compliments and to 
remind you that that’s the 
limit !” 

Limit ? ” said Sam. 
“What d’yer mean? Has Mr 
Lewison shot someone again ? ”’ 

“No, sir, the limit in your 
agreement. We’ve picked up 
forty-one pheasants so far today, 
and the year’s total is now up 
to seven hundred.” 

“Oh, that all?” said Sam. 
‘I'd forgotten the ruddy limit. 
Well, you can give my comps. 
to Sir William and say that if 
that’s so he owes us about 
two ’undred quid for what, 
thanks to you, we never even 
saw last year, much less shot 
at! I don’t believe there were 
five hundred pheasants on the 
’ole place last season. In any 
case, after last week at Sandown 
Park I wouldn’t close the meet- 
ing now if the ’ole blooming 
Jockey Club and Tatts was 
after me.... 

*¢ You tell Sir William he can 
bill me for whatever we shoot 
over the limit, see? ’Urry on 
now with the next beat and 
try to drive ’em a bit slower 
this time, up-wind or some- 
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thing. I had nothing but a 
lot of 33 to 1 chances at that 
last stand ! ”’ 

Well, Sir William was away 
at Aix, so the keeper hummed 
and hawed and talked about 
his breeding stock for next 
season and said we could not 
possibly shoot any more. 

Sam Cameron simply swept 
him aside. 

‘Buy some more hens then !”’ 
he said huskily. ‘Give ’em 
egg-powders! Pheasants are 
polygamous like ’orses, ain’t 
they? Well, tell your stud- 
birds there’s a war on! Do 
any ruddy thing you like, but 
I’m not going to stop shooting 
now for anybody !”’ 

Nor did we. For the rest of 
that golden day I was shooting 
pheasants (so they told me 
afterwards) at 9s. 6d. a hen 
and 7s. 6d. a cock, and I do 
not believe I ever shot better 
in my life. I knew I was 
pleasing my hosts and spending 
money recklessly, besides help- 
ing to annoy that blighter Bill 
Emery, and breaking his popsy 
old head -keeper’s heart. I 
simply could not miss ’em all 
day long however high they 
came; and the gem of it was 
that no one minded what it 
was costing (about £70 or so 
before we finished) because the 
long-suffering public at San- 
down Park, who had all gone 


down on Sine Qua Non and 
several other favourites the 
previous week, had already 
paid for it. One of the guns 
who had backed himself to 
make the highest individual 
bag tried hard to nobble me at 
lunch with a cocktail based on 
about half a pint of orange 
curacao, but this had all been 
provided for in the ‘ forfeit’ 
rules and it cost him quite a 
bit. And at the end of the 
day I got my stake back and 
about five pound ten out of the 
kitty. O st sic alibi: it was a 
bukshi day and no mistake! 
. - - But I must say I did feel 
almost sorry for poor Mr Merton 
Lewison. There was the shock 
of meeting me, of being, that is, 
more or less pulled down in 
the open by a disgruntled client 
in front of the others; and 
then in the first partridge drive 
he had three barrels all round 
a@ very slow hare on a stubble 
with the other guns cheering 
him to the echo and intoning, 
“TI back the Field ! ” 

His shooting went completely 
off after that, and having 
achieved the worst average at 
the end of the day, the rules 
insisted on his standing a cham- 
pagne dinner to the others at 
the Café Royal. It is one of 
my lasting regrets that I was 
not able to go to that ‘do’ 
myself ! 
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NOORD HINDER. 


BY IAN 


BASED on Leith, we had just 
completed a refit at Dundee 
when we received the glad 
tidings. H.M. Submarine C 23 
had been ordered to join the 
submarine flotillas at Harwich. 

At last we should see life ! 

Patrolling the Firth of Forth 
was dull work, with little hope 
of an enemy target. There were 
far too many snags in the Firth 
for the average U-boat captain 
to tackle, and there was small 
chance of an enemy surface craft 
putting in an appearance. 

Although the tiny ‘C’ Class 
were petrol-driven boats de- 
signed for coast defence, we 
had heard that they worked 
overseas from Harwich. 

This is what I had waited 
for, all these long weary months 
and years, since I had applied 
to join the Submarine Service. 
At first, with the Grand Fleet 
at Scapa Flow, then with the 
Battle Cruiser Fleet at Rosyth, 
and finally a year’s mine-sweep- 
ing from Immingham, the time 
had passed too slowly. Except 
for a one-sided fight against 
overwhelming odds I had had 
no real excitement, and I had 
been afraid the war would be 
over before I saw anything of 
it. Now, to be joining the 
fighting flotillas at Harwich was 
the achievement of my ambition. 

We made our way carefully 
' down the swept channels off 
the East Coast, flying an enor- 
mous white ensign. The vast 
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number of ships using this vital 
lane were not apt to regard a 
submarine in a friendly light, 
and we did not wish to en- 
courage a regrettable incident. 

We entered the Humber to 
fuel at Immingham on our way 
south, reaching that depressing 
spot in the evening. Tired and 
dirty after this spell of watch 
and watch (there were only 
two officers in a ‘C’ boat), we 
walked into the ward-room 
Mess of the shore depot. Still 
in our submarine rig and sea- 
boots (the rest of our kit had 
gone by rail), we asked for a 
bath and a hot meal. I shall 
never forget the scene in the 
Mess; old men lowered their 
papers to gaze at us in disgust. 
We might have entered the 
sacred portals of a morgue-like 
London club. These equally 
ancient members, all dug-outs, 
rose in outraged indignation, 
and we were asked to leave. 

In vain we pleaded our simple 
requirements, in vain we ex- 
plained we had only just got 
in from sea and were off again 
at dawn. They looked at us 
even more bleakly. 

In these clothes? Prepos- 
terous ! 

In thick fog we made the 
last leg of our run down the 
coast, sighting nothing till we 
arrived off the gate-ships at 
the entrance to Harwich Har- 
bour. Shadowy shapes came 
out of the fog on our port 
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bow, cutting in from seaward. 
Destroyers! I counted, one— 
two—three—four. We passed 
the challenge at once; for al- 
though we were satisfied they 
were British, we wished to 
establish our own identity. 

Surely there was something 
strange about the appearance 
of that third destroyer. She 
had only one funnel and no 
masts. They came close to 
pass through the gate-ships 
ahead of us. God! They had 
been in a scrap. The decks 
were littered with empty car- 
tridge cases. No. 3 had caught 
it. Her bridge, two funnels, 
and both masts had been shot 
away. Her upper deck was a 
shambles. As she drew abreast 
we broke the stillness of the 
morning with three rousing 
cheers. 
badly wounded men raise them- 
selves from their stretchers to 
reply. I noticed that the tat- 
tered white ensign had been 
lashed to a funnel guy, the only 
standing rigging I could see. 

No. 4 came up to pass us 
slowly. Beside the after-gun, 
which was pointing a-cock-bill 
at the weeping skies, I caught 
the flash of a bayonet. A 
huddled group sat on the deck 
smoking. Prisoners ! 

So this was Harwich, and the 
introduction stirred my heart. 
As we rounded the bend to 
proceed up-harbour, there in 
front of us lay the forest of 
masts rising from the famous 
Striking Force. The cheering 
continued as the battered divi- 
sion went up-harbour to their 
moorings, and land _ their 
wounded and prisoners. 


Right aft we saw- 


Alongside Parkstone Jetty on 
the south shore lay the three 
submarine depot ships, Maid- 
stone, Pandora, and Forth. 

The day was grey and drip- 
ping, and mist still hung low 
over the harbour, but the 
weather and the scene could 
not depress me. Every single 
ship I gazed on had been in 
action. Not once but many 
times. What stories these lithe 
black hulls could tell! Here 
were the famous ‘ E’s’ which 
had written submarine history. 
A few ‘©’ Class submarines 
lay alongside them, basking in 
the reflected glory of their 
bigger mates. At long last I 
also was now @ member of 
this fighting fraternity, and 
already I was impatient to get 
out on patrol. 

Secured alongside we hastened 
to inquire about this destroyer 
action. What had happened ? 
What was the result ? 

“Qh,” we were told in a 
blasé way, ‘‘ they bumped into 
@ strong German patrol in the 
Bight and bagged a couple; a 
third got away behind a smoke- 
screen. These fellows are bull- 
terriers ; you can’t keep them 
out of a serap.”’ 

In the Pandora I met many 
old submarine friends I had 
encountered when mine-sweep- 
ing from the Humber. I knew 
most of the ‘E’ boat captains 
by sight and reputation, and 
I also knew how each of their 
decorations had been won. Al- 
though only a junior sub- 
lieutenant I was made to feel 
quite at home. For a submarine 
Mess there was surprisingly 
little ‘shop’ discussed. I was 
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goon to realise the reason for 
this. During the four days of 
alleged rest in harbour no one 
wished to be reminded of the 
extreme discomfort of patrol or 
of the loss of their messmates. 
Every other trip we were given 
four days’ leave. It seemed too 
good to be true, but there 
came a time when I thought 
it was not enough. 

My job in C0 23, considering 
my inexperience, was somewhat 
formidable. I was the first 
lieutenant (they called it Second 
Captain then), navigator, and 
engineer officer. I knew equally 
little of all three and still less 
about submarining ; for I had 
had only a six weeks’ course 
before being appointed. 

Parkstone Jetty was, of 
course, the English terminus 
of the Anglo-Dutch steamer 
traffic, and consisted of long 
piers flanked by huge sheds 
and railway lines. The Navy 
had taken over the whole place, 
although a weekly ‘ Beef Trip’ 
of foodstuff was unloaded at the 
wharf. The sheds were now 
mining and torpedo shops, store- 
sheds, and cinema. The Station 
Hotel alone preserved some of 
its pre-war characteristics, and 
still maintained its white-haired 
waiters and _ blonde - headed 
barmaid. 

Farther up the jetty lay the 
destroyer depot ship Dido, and 
she was kept constantly busy 
patching up her turbulent 
progeny. 

Ashore there was little to do. 
There was some indifferent golf, 
some tennis at Dovercourt, and, 
if one could get the necessary 
leave, a theatre at Ipswich. 
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Actually in harbour, if not on 
four days’ leave, one was kept 
pretty busy preparing for the 
next patrol, and that was what 
we were doing now. 

My captain, on reporting our 
arrival to Captain S., had been 
informed that we would go 
out on the Hinder patrol with 
two other ‘C’ boats. This 
patrol was entirely anti-U-boat 
in character. The Noord Hinder 
light vessel was to U-boats 
what Eros is to those who 
navigate the West End of 
London. It was a submarine 
Piccadilly Circus. As it was 
Dutch, it kept burning during 
the whole war, and was a 
valuable aid to navigation in 
these waters of strong tides and 
currents. Every U-boat going 
through the Dover Straits or 
returning made a point of pick- 
ing it up. They were moths to 
the candle, but they were well 
aware that death haunted the 
spot and took very few chances. 
The first submarine to sight an 
enemy would usually prove to 
be the winner, so much de- 
pended on the look-out kept. 


With two other ‘C’ boats in 
company we left harbour before 
dawn. This uncivilised custom 
at Harwich was really to cover 
our movements from the acti- 
vities of potential spies, but 
it was a habit to which we 
never got inured. The wind 
came strongly out of the nor’- 
east, and the flying spray and 
sleet lashed us, cutting down 
the visibility intermittently. We 
turned up the swept channel 
and at once began to roll and 
pitch with that corkscrew 
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motion peculiar to submarines. 
Down in the boat the stench of 
petrol fumes and _ back-fires 
filled the tiny hull with an 
acrid tang. 

A ‘C’ boat for this kind of 
work was the quintessence of 


discomfort. It was one long 
cigar-shaped tube, in which at 
only two places could a tall man 
stand upright. There was only 
one bunk, and no room to sling 
or even carry hammocks. There 
were no washing or sanitary 
arrangements, no tables, no 
chairs. All the food seemed 
to be impregnated with petrol, 
although we lived principally 
out of tins. The air in the boat 
quickly dropped to the tempera- 
ture of the sea, and it was 
almost impossible to keep warm. 
Only draughts of boiling coffee 
or cocoa could produce a little 
heat, and that only momentary. 
I have never, before or since, 
been so continuously cold as 
when on these patrols. 

We hauled out to the east’ard 
for the run across to our 
patrol berths, and finally parted 
company with mutual signals 
of good luck. The conditions 
were now appalling. The small 
canvas dodger on the bridge 
had long since been torn away, 
and sea washed down the con- 
ning-tower to be swept into the 
bilges, whence it could be 
pumped out. It was freezing 
on deck, and the wind cut like 
a knife. In spite of oilskins 
and sea-boots we were wet 
through, the chill numbing the 
hands and feet. I had passed 
@ line round myself and the 
periscope standard to save my- 
self from being washed over- 
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board, and I am sure if a 
battleship had passed I would 
not have seen it or even been 
interested in its existence. 

I thought of the ‘ Beef Trip’ 
that was crossing that night, and 
hoped we would not run into 
the escorting destroyers. The 
convoy ought to be safe enough 
in that weather, I thought. I 
was astounded on return to 
harbour to hear she had been 
torpedoed and sunk that very 
night ; a magnificent piece of 
work under the conditions. 

We managed to pick up the 
Noord Hinder without much 
trouble when the visibility in- 
creased, and started our patrol. 
There was little possibility of 
an encounter in this weather, 
but throughout the night we 
haunted the vicinity full of 
hope. Perhaps we might get 
in a lucky shot, though it was 
doubtful if the torpedoes would 
run correctly in these steep, 
short seas. Carlyon, the skipper, 
and myself kept two hours’ 
watch and watch; it was the 
limit of our endurance. When 
the wind was astern of us the 
exhaust fumes blowing on to 
the bridge brought on a split- 
ting headache, which added to 
the misery of watch-keeping. 
Our muscles ached with the 
strain of holding on while we 


peered painfully through raw i 


eyelids in a pathetic endeavour 
to sight some hostile craft. 
Round and round the Noord 
Hinder Light we circled at the 
limits of its visible range, in a 
hideous welter of discomfort. 
“ And this,” I thought, “ is 
what I had striven and prayed 
for.”’ 
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I am certain I could never 
have got through that ghastly 
night except for the friendly 
help of the Noord Hinder Light. 
Its perpetual beacon was our 
guide, without which we would 
have been quickly lost in the 
biting black squalls. If the 
light grew faint I hurriedly 
altered course to close it. The 
full blaze would drive me off 
again, fearful lest our presence 
should be advertised to an 
enemy vessel. 

The friendly winking light 
seemed to my benumbed senses 
to be speaking to me. 

“T am the only true neutral. 
I help either side equally and 
impartially.” Flash! ‘“ But 
why do you men play this 
childish game of hide-and-seek 
around me on a night like this ? 
Surely you can find some hap- 
pier employment?” Flash! 

I forced myself more fully 
awake. Good Lord! Nearly 
asleep on watch on the first 
night of my first important 
patrol! I resorted to the old 
practice of singing to keep 
myself awake, but the wind 
and spray tore the sound away 
or forced the words down my 
throat. 

With the first pale streak of 
dawn breaking through the 
heavy bank of cloud to the 
east’ard, we prepared to dive. 
Our batteries were fully charged 
now, and we looked forward 
eagerly to the comparative peace 
of the depths. With some 
difficulty we struggled under 
water and fought for trim. 
The steep seas in this shallow 
ocean made depth - keeping 
erratic, and with our short 
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periscope we discovered it was 
impossible to see more than a 
hundred yards, so deep had we 
to keep the boat to maintain 
control. 

“It’s no good, No. 1,” said 
Carlyon, swinging the periscope 
round. “If we come up far 
enough to see over the wave 
tops we break surface. I’m 
going to the bottom till the 
weather moderates.” 

The crew and I heartily 
endorsed this decision, for the 
motion at periscope depth was 
still more uncomfortable. After 
several attempts to get down 
we at last found a snug hollow 
on sand. As the boat bumped 
to the ground swell we struck 
the sea-bed heavily and re- 
peatedly, but this we cured by 
anchoring the boat firmly on 
the bottom by admitting a 
further ten tons of sea- water 
into our ballast tanks. 

I logged the time as 0845. 

All hands settled down to a 
belated but hearty breakfast ; 
for during our attempts at 
depth-keeping the cheering smell 
of cooking bacon had permeated 
the boat. 

Tired out and drowsy, the 
skipper and I pulled off our 
outer garments to snatch some 
sleep. 

“We'll surface about ten 
o’clock tonight, No. 1,’’ he said, 
“and take a look at the 
weather. Put one watch-keeper 
on the for’ard depth-gauge. 
The rest of the hands can 
pipe down.” 

He climbed into his bunk 
and was asleep at once. 

I detailed the watch-keepers 
and prepared my own bed, 
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This was a simple matter, since 
it consisted of the hard battery 
boards under the skipper’s bunk, 
with a roll of flags as a pillow. 
Looking fore and aft along the 
boat I could see the crew 
stretching themselves out wher- 
ever they could to take their 
rest. The sole watch-keeper 
sat on a stool at the depth- 
gauge reading a grimy old 
magazine. Complete silence 
reigned. 

In the dim glow of a few 
lights the men lay almost 
motionless. Soon a snore, then 
another broke the silence, and 
they were asleep. 

In spite of the surge of heat 
that breakfast had driven into 
me I was still cold, though my 
face burnt painfully. The re- 
turning circulation in my hands 
and feet was sheer agony. 

“Gosh! this deck is hard,’’ 
I mused. ‘How cold and 
clammy it is down here!”’ 
Behind my ear I could hear the 
cold sweat dripping off the 
hull. 

The boat was motionless, 
silent, and peaceful. Drowsi- 
ness settled over me like a 
mantle, and I, too, slept. 

... IT was obviously in a 
munition factory, for I could 
clearly see women turning up 
shells on lathes. I heard plainly 
the rattle and squeaking of the 
driving belts and the murmur 
of conversation. I passed 
through the vast shop and 
through a heavy door into 
another large compartment. 
Here overalled women werefilling 
the shells with explosive. I 
thought guiltily of the matches 
in my pocket as I swung right 


and entered an office door 
marked ‘Inspector.’ Without 
any feeling of surprise I saw 
my sister sitting at a desk, 
but she did not appear to 
notice me. Looking back 
through the doorway I had 
entered I saw with indescribable 
horror a scarlet snake of flame 
creeping along the floor. [ 
tried to shout a warning, only 
to find I was tongue-tied. I 
whirled towards my sister in 
a@ frantic effort to save her, 
and noticed she was drooped 
over her desk as if asleep. 

A terrific explosion! The 
walls trembled and _ bulged. 
Dust and flame, scorching, seer- 
ing, choking. Falling timbers, 
metal, machinery, and with it 
@ ghastly rain of blood and 
tattered flesh. I was suffocat- 
ing, strangling... 

I awoke sweating and gasping. 
Thank God it was only a dream ! 

The crew were still sound 
asleep, but the nightmare had 
driven sleep away, though I still 
felt strangely drowsy. I ached 
in every bone, and my neck 
was painfully stiff. Looking 
at the watch-keeper I saw 
that he, too, was asleep. I 
staggered to my feet to approach 
him. We were still motionless 
at 75 feet, and I looked at the 
clock. 

Ten o’clock! It was time 
to surface. I shook the watch- 
keeper, and to my surprise he 
slumped heavily to the deck. I 
began to be slightly worried, the 
atmosphere was certainly very 
thick, and there was a strong 
smell of petrol. I shook the 
captain vigorously without suc- 
cess. His heart was just beat 
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ing in heavy throbs, while my 
own was racing as if with severe 
exertion, and my breath came 
in sobbing gasps. 

That we must get to the 
surface as quickly as possible 
was clearly in my mind, but 
I must have some help. By 
slapping faces and using water 
liberally I managed to get three 
men on their feet. It was as 
though they were very drunk. 
They could neither concentrate 
nor stand without support. I 
felt giddy and sick, and put out 
a hand to steady myself. It 
missed its objective by afoot and 
I fell full length. Blower, the 
signalman, helped me to my feet. 

“Blimey, sir,” he panted, 
“we're all blind drunk without 
any of the fun of getting 
drunk.” 

Looking at the barometer I 
noticed there was a three-inch 
pressure of air in the boat. 
The pump was started to get 
rid of our extra ten tons. 
Almost immediately the fuze 
blew. Was the pump choked 
with sand? I doubled the 
fuze and crossed my fingers. It 
knocked and bumped, but finally 
hove round. 

The second E.R.A. opened up 
the engine, ready to go ahead 
when we surfaced, the signal- 
man went aft to work the 
motors, while a stoker and I 
prepared to blow the tanks. 
We were all so weak and wit- 
less that it took a seemingly 
endless time, although the oper- 
ation was simple enough. As we 
opened up air to the tanks, the 
boat squirmed in the sand as if 
sorry to leave a comfortable 
bed, and finally began to rise. 


There was no question of stop- 
ping at periscope depth, for I 
shad no one to work the planes. 
As we neared the surface I 
gave the order “ Ahead. Three 
hundred amps,” and climbed 
into the conning-tower. 

I had put on ten degrees of 
helm so that the ship would 
not present a standing target 
on the surface, although I 
realised the night must be 
pitch dark. 

“‘ Surface, sir,’”’ came faintly 
up the hatch, to be confirmed 
by the water noises outside 
the hall. The motion was slight, 
and I was gratefully aware that 
the heavy seas had subsided. 
I opened the hatch to the bright 
glare of daylight ! 

In my surprise I nearly lost 
my hold and fell back into the 
boat. My dizzy brain took it 
in slowly. It must be 10 a.m. 
We had been on the bottom 
for twenty-five hours! No 
wonder the air was so bad; 
it was a miracle any of us 
were alive at all. I was sud- 
denly terribly ill, and continued 
to be while C 23 circled in the 
long oily swell. 

Calling Blower on to the 
bridge, I went below again to 
get some life into the rest of 
the crew. I helped the E.R.A. 
to get the engine started in 
between the periods of painful 
nausea from which we both 
suffered. 

The fresh air sucked into the 
hull by the engines stirred up 
the crew. Still bodies began 
to move as if in sleep. Groan- 
ingly men crept to their knees, 
to sway drunkenly and collapse 
again in fits of nausea, 
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Carlyon came to slowly, and 
my report of proceedings pene- 
trated his brain mistily. He 
gulped in the fresh air coming 
down the hatch, and colour 
returned to his sallow face. 

“Get on deck,” he ordered, 
“ and keep zigzagging till we’re 
on our feet. I’ll be up as soon 
as I can.” 

A large tot of rum all round 
hastened the recovery of all 
hands except the Chief E.R.A. 
For two hours men laboured 
with him, till at last the spark 
of life glowed and burned again. 

Carlyon joined me on the 
bridge. The day was clear and 
bright; unexpectedly warm 
sunshine broke through the 
greyness and took the chill out 
of the light breeze. The boat 
rolled easily to a long swell, 
the fore planes throwing up 
sheets of glittering spray as 
they dipped into the sea. 

Except for severe headaches, 
everyone felt almost normal 
again. 

“ We've got to dive soon and 
get on with our patrol,’ said 
Carlyon. “T’ll give them an- 
other five minutes’ fresh air. 
As far as I can discover, the 
watch-keeper passed out in the 
first dog yesterday, and nobody 
stirred since. Petrol fumes 
from an open vent started 
the rot, and the gradual loss 
of oxygen nearly completed the 
job. There’s no doubt what- 
ever that if you hadn’t wakened 
we would all be dying or dead.’”’ 

I told the skipper of my 
vivid dream, so vivid that it 
shocked me awake. ‘“ And,’ 
I added, “as I started up I 
struck my head on the bottom 
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of your bunk and that cleared 
my brain; otherwise I might 
have turned over and gone to 
sleep again.’’ 

“That dream saved our 
lives,’’ Carlyon said quietly. 

To the nor’east we sighted 
the masthead of the Noord 
Hinder just above the horizon. 
We dived and laid a course to 
close it. 

Depth-keeping was not so 
difficult now, and the little 
boat was handling well with 
a fine trim. The men off 
watch were concentrated on a 
game of ‘house.’ I noticed 
that no one could face food, 
but all were continually drink- 
ing water. It was certainly 
the morning after the night 
before, and as the signalman 
had so accurately remarked, 
we had definitely had no fun 
out of it. 

About noon we hauled off 
to the east’ard, leaving the 
Hinder astern. The rolling sea 
was empty except for a few 
gulls. Carlyon woke me from 
my siesta crying, ‘‘ Come here, 
No. 1. What do you make of 
this ? ”’ 

Almost hull down was a 
medium-sized ship with one 
funnel and two masts. 

“Merchant vessel about five 
thousand tons, listing to port. 
Kither stopped or going very 
slowly,’’ I summed up. 

“Yes,” went on Carlyon, 
“ but she might be mine-laying, 
and there is the possibility of 
escort craft below the horizon. 
We will investigate.”’ 

A mine-layer. Gosh! We 
ought to be able to lift her into 
the air. 
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As we approached I fussed 
over the tubes and torpedoes. 
The latter would have to run 
straight and true. I got the 
spare torpedoes ready for re- 
loading. They, I felt certain, 
would do to rub out any 
escorting destroyer. 

The skipper interrupted my 
optimistic dreams. ‘ No luck, 
No. 1,’’ he said bitterly. ‘‘ She’s 
abandoned and, I think, sinking. 
All her boats are missing, and 
distress signals are still flying 
at the foremast.”’ 

As we got closer this became 
the obvious truth. Now we 
could see that she was riddled 
with shell-holes; even the funnel 
and bridge were shattered. She 
was well down in the water 
with a heavy list to port. 
Closer still we could read her 
name and port of origin. She 
was Dutch and a neutral ! 

I looked at her carefully, and 
was suddenly aware that there 
was @ man leaning over the 
rails of the poop. 

“ There’s one bloke on board 
at any rate,’ I exclaimed ; 
“right aft, sir.’’ 

Carlyon decided to pick up 
this solitary man. We dived 
completely round the ship, ex- 
amining her and also looking 
out for any sign of enemy 
craft. She had been shelled 
from all angles; there was 
hardly a plate that was not 
scarred or holed. She must 
have received a hit below the 
water-line, because she appeared 
to be settling more deeply. 

We surfaced smoothly in the 
long swell and blew our tanks 
to full buoyancy. Again we 


circled the vessel, searching the 
horizon for enemy ships, but 
we had the ocean all to our- 
selves. 

““T'll put the boat under the 
lee counter,’’ said Carlyon, “ and 
the blighter can jump on to 
our bridge.” It sounded easy 
enough, but the blighter had 
disappeared. 

So low was the ship in the 
water that I was able to climb 
easily on to her poop. I 
walked for’ard shouting lustily. 
The man poked his head out 
of the chart-house to say in 
guttural English, “I thought 
you vas German.” He was a 
husky fellow wearing officer’s 
uniform, and he told me he 
was the second mate. Pausing 
to collect two pairs of binoculars 
and a sextant, he followed me 
aft. We clambered over the 
side to join the skipper, cox’n, 
and signalman on the bridge. 
It was then that I noticed 
that some boat’s falls hanging 
from the davit-heads had fouled 
our starboard fore plane. I 
climbed down on to the casing 
and made my way for’ard. I had 
just cleared them when I realised 
the boat was sinking under me. 
The water swirled up over the 
casing till it reached the top 
of my sea-boots. Looking aft I 
saw that the ship had started 
to sink on top of us, and we 
appeared to be jammed under 
the counter. The cox’n and 
signalman were trying hope- 
lessly to bear off the ship. The 
bridge rails were already buckled 
and the ship’s side had come 
up against the periscope. 

The skipper bawled at me, 
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“Come up and get below. T’ll 
have to dive clear.” 

I waited long enough to get 
a photograph of this amazing 
scene, and then ran for it. 
The boat was diving rapidly 
as I reached the bridge, the 
hungry sea chasing me closely. 
The periscope by now was bent 
like a split cane rod to an angle 
of sixty degrees, and I struggled 
to close the lid, which was 
fouled by the broken guard 
rails. 

I shouted down below, “ Close 
the lower hatch. This one’s 
jammed.” The sea swept over 
the bridge and poured over me 
down the conning-tower. The 
fear of drowning lent me extra 
strength, and with a final effort 
I managed to close the upper 
hatch, to fall with a huge 
volume of sea-water into the 
boat. 

Down in the submarine water 
washed over the battery boards 
and already the sickly smell 
of chlorine gas was creeping 
round the vessel. <A _ terrible 
grinding came from aft, and I 
feared our half-inch hull would 
be torn open. Abaft the motors 
the starboard side was caving 
in. The paintwork split and 
cracked. I could see the hull 
coming home, and I gazed 
fearfully at the starting rivet- 
heads. The roturbo pump at- 
tached to the hull had now 
come in so far that it actually 
fouled the propeller shaft on 
the centre line. Any second 
the hull would go. Water began 
to seep in. The propeller shaft 
screamed against the friction 
of the fouling pump, but the 
submarine was being forced 


under a little faster than the 
sinking ship. The terrible grind- 
ing eased as we slid clear of the 
counter to bump along the ship’s 
bottom on our way down. 

A burst of speed took us 
clear of the ship at 80 feet. 

Water was running freely 
from the lower conning-tower 
hatch, and aft where the 
hull had nearly caved in 
the sea spouted right across 
the boat. The pump was 
making little impression on the 
wells, which were full to over- 
flowing. Indeed, sea-water was 
still lapping over the battery 
boards, and the unpleasant 
smell of chlorine gas had grown 
more persistent. Everybody 
was coughing painfully and 
eyes were streaming. We would 
have to surface soon. 

“Stand by to 
ordered Carlyon. 
the engine.”’ 

The helmsman only now 
reported the compass card 
jammed. The small magnetic 
compass in the conning-tower, 
whose reflection passed down 
a tube into the hull of the 
submarine, must have been 
upset by the distortion of the 
hull. We were now, besides 
being blind, directionless under 
water. One small bridge com- 
pass remained, but it had 
crashed down the tower during 
our hectic dive and was now 
probably useless. 

Surface! The welcome hiss- 
ing of high-pressure air as it 
drove the water from the ballast 
tanks gave promise of the fresh 
air we craved so much for the 
second time in the space of a 
few hours. 


surface,” 
“Open up 
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As the boat broke surface, 
Carlyon opened the upper hatch 
and climbed on deck to see 
that all was clear. 

“Stop the motors and go 
ahead on the engines,’ he 
ordered. Once more the Second 
E.R.A. and I (the Chief E.R.A. 
was still too weak to assist) toiled 
with the enormous cylinders, 
each developing a hundred 
horse-power. The twin six- 
cylinder engines, driving a single 
shaft, were contrary brutes to 
start. One devastating back 
pop nearly knocked us out of 
time, but soon the engines were 
heaving round smoothly enough. 

I went on deck to find the 
sea empty as far as the eye 
could reach. The Dutchman 
had foundered and left little 
to mark its passing. 

“Back to barracks for us,’ 
said Carlyon grimly. ‘“ We 
must have shipped a Jonah. 
We might have carried on with 
@ periscope, but without one 
we’ve no option. Get a gyro- 
scope out of one of the spare 
torpedoes. We'll use it as a 
compass till we discover our 
direction or till we can prove 
this battered wreck,” pointing 
at our bridge compass, “ will 
function. We’ll steer west until 
we hit the coast. Get that 
Dutchman up here,’’ he added. 
“T want to ask him a few 
questions.” 

Our passenger arrived on the 
bridge smiling happily. I do 
not know whether he thought 
our recent dive had been a 
normal one, but I had noticed 
he seemed less perturbed than 
most of the crew. 

His ship had been shelled 
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by a U-boat, although she had 
stopped at the first round. As 
the shelling continued, the crew 
had taken to the boats, the 
captain taking with him the 
ship’s papers. 

Some strong feeling of appre- 
hension had decided the mate 
to stick to the ship. He 
could not explain why. How 
right his decision was, was 
to be proved almost at once; 
for the U-boat captain, realising 
he had attacked a neutral, 
determined to remove all trace 
of his crime. The ship’s com- 
pany, lying on their oars well 
clear of the ship, were shelled 
and machine-gunned at close 
range. The mate had watched 
in horror the loss of all his 
shipmates. 

The U-boat had closed the 
ship again, and at point-blank 
range holed her under water, 
leaving her in @ sinking state 
only an hour before our arrival. 
The mate, seeing us surface, 
thought it was the U-boat 
returning to expedite the sink- 
ing, and had at once gone to 
earth. It made a pretty grim 
story, but the man told it 
quietly and simply. 

Carlyon was not sure he 
believed this yarn. He sus- 
pected now that the ship had 
been deliberately left afloat as 
a bait to make a destroyer or 
submarine stop and investigate 
(exactly as we had done), there- 
by giving a sitting target to a 
waiting submarine. He felt 
he had been extremely rash to 
board the ship in broad day- 
light, and to hazard his sub- 
marine and all our lives in an 
endeavour to save one man. 
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However, it was over and 
we were homeward bound. 

Using brief glimpses of the 
sun and the faithful Pole Star 
to check our battered com- 
pass, we made steady westerly 
progress. 

The joss that looks after all 
fools and submariners had put 
in some overtime on us; for 
with the pale dawn forcing 
the blackness of the night 
into the west we sighted the 
Sunk Light Vessel ahead. A 
lucky landfall. True, we had 
come in over the top of one of 
our defensive minefields, but 
still we had arrived. A thin 
sunshine and a freshening 
easterly breeze escorted us round 
the guardian sand-banks to 
Harwich. 

Owing to the enforced wire- 
less silence it was only now 
that we could pass news of our 
arrival. Our message was brief 
enough: ‘‘ Returning to har- 
bour damaged.”’ 

Depressed and disconsolate 
we made our way up-harbour, 
grateful in our shame that the 
Striking Force was at sea and 
unable to witness our undignified 
return. 

One cruiser had remained in 
harbour, however, and some 
eye on her caught sight of our 
broken periscope and shattered 
bridge. Immediately men ap- 
peared from nowhere to crowd 
the guard-rails. Once more we 
heard coming over the grey 
water that strangely fierce burst 
of cheering, this time to brim 
over our cup of misery. In 
silence we passed up-harbour, 
hoping fervently that at some 


future time we might deserve 
this unearned acclaim. 

In the Pandora I found ag 
telegram waiting for me. It 
was from my sister. I ripped 
it open to read: ‘“ Are you all 
right? Writing.”” Wondering 
what had prompted this un- 
accustomed message I casually 
opened her letter, and my 
attention was soon fixed. 

“*. .. We had an appalling 
accident here today. The Fill- 
ing shop exploded and thirty- 
six women were killed and 
hundreds badly injured. Al- 
though my office is off the 
Filling room it was completely 
wrecked, and the desk where 
I was sitting was blood-splashed 
and littered with ghastly charred 
flesh. I escaped without a 
scratch, but for heaven’s sake 
don’t tell mother. The extra- 
ordinary thing about the busi- 
ness is that it was exactly 
ten o’clock when I should have 
been going my rounds in the 
Fillmg shop. For the first 
time in my life I dozed off at 
my desk and had a terrifying 
dream about you. I saw you 
and your crew lying motion- 
less inside your horrible sub- 
marine. Everyone appeared to 
be dead, and although I seemed 
to know you were still alive, 
I had the strongest feeling that 
you were in deadly peril. I 
tried to wake you, to warn you. 
But I couldn’t make you hear. 
The explosion shattered the 
dream, but dreaming probably 
saved me from being blown to 
pieces. . . .” 

In thoughtful silence I handed 
the letter to Carlyon. 
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VALUES UNCHANGED. 


BY HUMFREY JORDAN. 


THE clumsy boat drifted on 
the current rather than sailed, 
although from time to time 
light airs, rippling across the 
mirror of the water, half filled 
the great lateen sail and gave 
her a gentle shove. Without 
grease or oil to lessen friction 
the tapering, built-up spar 
squeaked against the cracked 
mast. All the gear and cordage 
suggested not old age but ad- 
vanced senility. Why the back- 
stays did not part each time 
the light airs gave their gentle 
shoves was one of the deeper 
mysteries. Yet the craft was, 
superficially, swept and the 
stern thwarts were garnished 
with cushions encased in very 
nearly clean white coverings. 
The hour was approaching when 
the Nile would encounter her 
daily transmutation, would turn 
from greenish water to pale 
gold, gently flowing. Shadows 
were growing long upon the 
islands, deepening to richer 
blues and purples; in the dis- 
tance to the south the evening 
had already treated with kind- 
ness the great dam of Aswan, re- 
moving something of its glaring 
newness, disguising a little of 
its aggressive strangeness to 
that ancient land. 

Beside the helmsman there 
were three men in the stern of 
the boat, two Americans and 
an Englishman. The English- 
man, a small, neat, precisely 


spoken person, who looked upon 
the world through large gold- 
rimmed spectacles, enjoyed, ap- 
parently, the evening hour ; the 
smaller of the two Americans, 
but still a large man, fretted, 
finding the progress of a sailing 
boat without wind exasperating ; 
the larger American, a hillock 
of a man with a shining dome 
of bald head which he had 
bared as the sun sank low, was 
a silent victim of gloom. His 
compatriot was fretting because 
he feared the drop of tempera- 
ture at sunset, which might 
give him a chill; Mr T. Roslyn 
Porter was gloomy for a better 
reason. He had in his pocket 
a cigarette-case, a dreadful affair 
of enamelled sphinx and pyra- 
mids, which it had been his 
purpose to drop privily over- 
board that afternoon. His com- 
panions, however, had been 
too alert. The little English- 
man scarcely counted ; he was 
not of the party, only a chance 
hotel acquaintance of the day 
before who spoke Arabic and 
was rather less unapproachable 
than most of his kind; yet Mr 
Roslyn Porter, while he would 
have jettisoned junk before the 
little man, would not have done 
so with any pleasure. On the 
other hand, to be caught drop- 
ping the cigarette-case into the 
Nile by Homer Groot would 
have been simply and purely 
dire misfortune. He could not 
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imagine why he had paid good 
money for the thing, why he 
had paid good money for other 
things not less awful which 
looked like being the cause of 
his buying a new grip before he 
got back as far as Cairo. When 
he looked at them after pur- 
chase the worthlessness of the 
things he had bought turned 
his soul hot and uncomfortable 
within him. In that clumsy 
boat, surrounded by the Nile’s 
evening peace, he recalled with 
real horror rings and cuff-links, 
studs and cigarette-cases, slip- 
pers and kimonos. He was 
not a fool; he had not built 
up a big business and gathered 
comfortable riches by being 
completely blind to values; 
yet once across the threshold 
of the next junk shop he would 
fall again. It might be some 
form of disease to which good 
citizens of the United States 
were peculiarly susceptible; but, 
whatever it was or might be, 
he had no intention of allowing 
Homer to catch him unloading 
some of the results. Homer 
would laugh; Homer would 
talk ; way home he would tell 
the tale and tell it well. He 
was actually just as much a 
victim of the junk disease as 
Roslyn himself, yet, because 
he had sharp eyes and a sharper 
tongue, the darned cigarette- 
case must come back when it 
should have been on the Nile 
bed. 

A light puff of wind shoved 
the clumsy boat nearer in 
towards the landing-stage. Mr 
Homer Groot gave a little sigh 
of relief. With the smallest bit 


of luck he would be safely in 
the hotel before that sudden, 
dangerous fall of temperature, 
Anyhow, once they reached the 
landing-stage, a brisk walk up 
the steep, twisting path through 
the gardens would keep him 
warm. Upon the whole he 
considered Egypt a well- 
managed pleasure resort; it 
was @ pity that nothing could 
be done about that drop in 
temperature. There might be 
pneumonia in the drop. 

While Homer watched the 
landing-stage, and Roslyn, lest 
a last-minute chance to jettison 
junk should come his way, 
watched Homer, small canoes 
shot out from the shadows of 
the land. Tiny craft, each filled 
with a small, black, naked 
boy, they were fashioned with 
a crude efficiency out of biscuit 
tins and required a deal of 
skill to sit them. Accordingly, 
as they were richly or poorly 
endowed with worldly goods, 
the small, naked occupants used 
pieces of wood or simply their 
hands as paddles; with either 
they attained a surprising speed. 
With bright eyes alert, with 
white teeth showing in wide 
grins but in silence the little 
boys closed in upon the clumsy 
sailing boat. It seemed, in the 
failing light of evening, that 
the smooth face of the river 
had suddenly become peopled 
with very urgent water-beetles. 
Until the tiny craft should get 
within whispering distance no 
sound came from them but the 
splash of urgent paddling ; when 
the whispering range was 
reached small voices called 
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softly, musically, compellingly 
the word which the strange 
thing called progress had 
decreed that they must no 
longer shout, while dark eyes 
and white teeth strengthened 
the voiced appeal. 

In acknowledgment of the 
whispered chant of ‘ Baksheesh ’ 
the helmsman moved the tiller ; 
as much as the current per- 
mitted him he proposed to 
delay the progress of his boat 
towards the landing - stage. 
Three of his sons—all most 
unfortunately among the last 
comers, for which he would 
attend to them later—man- 
cwuvred their craft with skill, 
and whispered appealingly. If 
any one of the three laggards 
managed to obtain any bak- 
sheesh, which seemed unlikely, 
the whole sum would naturally 
go to his father. Whatever 
sums were received by less 
lazy and more filial-minded chil- 
dren would pay the proper 
rake-off in the ordinary way. 
It was simply a matter of 
common business which caused 
the helmsman to give the boys 
as much time as possible to 
collect dues. That reasonable 
business should raise such out- 
cry surprised him. Americans 
usually were docile when 
touched, and normally surren- 
dered easily to the appeal of 
children’s eyes and voices. This 
pair, however, did not. 

Homer Groot yelped in dis- 
may as the helmsman moved 
the tiller. He spoke his mind 
against delay in concise Ameri- 
can, and backed his words with 
signs which could be easily 
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understood by an oriental mind. 
Growling to himself, Roslyn 
Porter restored to one of his 
pockets a handkerchief which 
wrapped a hard, flat object. 
Until the darned canoes had 
appeared, he had felt himself 
nicely set at last. Homer was 
goggling at the shore, a hypo- 
chondriac estimating inches. It 
was safe to unload the cigarette- 
case; or it had been until he 
was just about to drop his 
handkerchief, with the case 
wrapped in it, carelessly into 
the water. Then a bunch of 
unclothed, heathen children had 
busted the whole thing. He 
was taking no chances with 
their lynx eyes, none. Homer 
would have liked it—liked it 
enormously, if one of those 
black imps had produced the 
dropped box from the bed of 
the river and, sweetly pleading, 
had demanded baksheesh for 
the darned horror’s return. But 
Homer was not going to get 
that treat; it would serve him 
right if he got the chill which 
he expected instead. 

When the clumsy boat came 
alongside the stage the sun had 
not yet set, but Homer Groot 
was quite sure that the tempera- 
ture had begun to drop. Step- 
ping ashore, Roslyn Porter hap- 
pened to glance up. Beyond 
the steep gardens, coloured and 
scented with Western flowers, 
was the balustrade of the ver- 
anda of the hotel. At the 
balustrade, but not at all occu- 
pied with the wonder of the 
sunset prospect stretched before 
them, stood two women, Mrs 
Roslyn Porter and Mrs Homer 
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Groot. Mrs Porter held up 
for admiration and display a 
pair of silk pyjama trousers ; 
Mrs Groot exhibited the coat 
which matched them. The 
theme of decoration of the 
pyjamas was sacred crocodiles, 
and the designer had aimed, 
successfully, for bold effects. 
On the quiet evening air Mrs 
Homer Groot’s voice came down 
to the landing-stage to compete 
with and for a moment to 
dominate the now frenzied 
whispering of ‘ Baksheesh.’ It 
said— 

** Are they cute! Sonia, my 
dear, I’m sure going to get a 
pair for Homer. They’ve got 
greens, you say? That’s swell. 
Green suits Homer.” 

Yet, watching Homer and 
his friend Roslyn plod silently 
up the steep, twisting path, 
Charles Molton, the small, pre- 
cise Englishman, imagined that 
at the moment black was really 
the colour for them both. He 
lingered for a few moments 
listening to what the naked 
children in the canoes were 
saying, no longer in musical 
whispers, about the departing 
Americans who had not left a 
piastre behind. Really he 
thought that children ought 
to be whipped for saying such 
things; but undoubtedly some 
of them were amusing, and 
getting the full sting from 
them was very good for his 
colloquial Arabic. Also, he 
was in no hurry. The hotel 
was very empty. He could 
not avoid contact with the 
Porters and the Groots; but 
he was afraid that contact 


would annoy him. They seemed 
to have got a wrong view of 
Egypt. During dinner, when he 
sat only a few yards away from 
them, after dinner when he sat 
with them on the veranda, he 
learned that there was no seem- 
ing about it. He did not think 
that he could give them a right 
view, but after an impassioned 
oration from Roslyn Porter he 
tried correction on one point. 

Roslyn was scornful and a 
little bitter; he seemed to 
express the feelings of all but 
one of his audience. The Porters 
and the Groots had just ‘ done’ 
the Nile Valley from Cairo to 
Aswan. They had slept in 
comfortable beds in a comfort- 
able river steamer; they had 
eaten food prepared by an able 
French chef. Daily, carefully 
arranged in moderate doses 80 
that they should not be over- 
tired, they had visited tombs 
and temples, villages and 
bazaars. For a fortnight they 
had been in the hands of a 
skilled organisation whose busi- 
ness it is to sell comfort and 
entertainment to customers will- 
ing to pay a good price for 
them. In the shadows of six 
thousand years ago they had 
been unable to escape a con- 
stant cry of today; so, since 
it had not always been whis- 
pered, it had left its impress 
on them. Roslyn Porter voiced 
that impression in a fine per- 
oration. 

“Egypt!” he said, fixing 
Charles Molton with a con- 
demning eye, “the country 
just does not exist any longer. 
No, sir! You can’t tell me. 
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Baksheesh and the pursuit of 
the dollar has removed from 
the confraternity of nations 
what has the superficial appear- 
ance of being a long-established 
concern. Egypt, along with 
Miami Beach, Honolulu, the 
State of Monaco, and others, is 
only a branch of Pleasure For 
The Rich Incorporated. It no 
longer has @ separate entity. 
None!” 

Such splendid oratory, Charles 
Molton believed, could only be 
met with silence. Roslyn Porter 
however, expected acknowledg- 
ment that he spoke truth ; and 
he proceeded to demand it. 

‘* When,”’ he continued, ‘‘ we 
first started visiting these family 
graves and disused places of 
public worship I was mightily 
impressed by their size and 
elaboration. In old Egypt death 
came in for a lot of boosting 
and life was held pretty cheap 
—certainly the lives of the 
masses engaged in the very 
considerable building operations 
were just dirt cheap. Now 
that is all gone, like the 
mummies out of most of the 
graves. This land is modern 
and sophisticated. It’s way up 
now in the gold-digging class. 
They teach the suckling babes 
to appraise the exact cash 
value of an appealing wail. 
Life is no longer cheap. It’s 
almighty precious, because liv- 
ing men can pay up. See here, 
doctor, you’re looking like you 
don’t agree with me. Well, 
here’s a@ fair offer. Show me 
one thing, just one, that goes 
to suggest that there is still an 
ancient people here, not just a 
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considerable corporation for col- 
lecting tourist dollars.” 

Dr Charles Molton removed 
his glasses and polished them. 
He smiled diffidently. He had 
been in the country for two 
years, and the moan of the 
stung tourist was not new to 
him; yet he hated the idea 
that any of them should go 
away taking so wrong a view 
of Egypt. 

“You made the point your- 
self,” he said precisely. ‘TI 
think, Mr Porter, that I could 
convince you that the present 
price of life here can compare 
quite favourably with those 
ruling during the dynasties. 
It involves a good story, but 
not a lie.” 

So, since the insects of the 
night were not too trouble- 
some to people sitting on the 
veranda of a modern and lux- 
urious hotel, he was made to 
tell the story. 

Flies were Dr Charles Molton’s 
business and vultures, often, 
his useful assistants. Thus, 
driving his car in rough country, 
he could give a large part of 
his mind to avoiding accident, 
or in easier going he could let 
his thoughts browse pleasantly 
at random without gross neglect 
of the work for which the 
Government of Egypt paid him. 
An occasional glance round the 
clear sky would tell him whether 
the vultures were seeking or 
had found. If they had found 
there would be death; where 
there was death there would 
be flies, possibly some or many 
of the particular brand of fly 
with which he was most con- 
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cerned. Watch the vultures ; 
when they settled, locate what 
they had found and investigate. 
The vultures simplified and 
helped : as birds Charles Molton 
could not admire them, but as 
assistants he was grateful to 
them. 

On a very hot morning he 
was driving his serviceable but 
battered small car along a wadi. 
He followed a track that was 
known to have been in regular 
use for more than six thousand 
years, and which probably, since 
it was one of many that led from 
the fertility of the Nile Valley 
across desolation to the high- 
way of the Red Sea, had been 
used by man since he had 
walked on his hind-legs. There 
were no vultures to be seen in 
the sky on that hot morning ; 
for a time the track provided 
reasonably good going ; Charles 
Molton let his mind wander. 
He wondered how many men 
had passed where he was going 
in the sixty centuries of the 
caravan route’s recorded life. 
Perhaps in all those years not 
80 Many as passed, say, on the 
London-Brighton road on the 
week-ends of a single August 
today. The car and the man 
in it were innovations, but then 
so had been the camel when he 
first appeared on that route 
to aid the ass, an older means 
of transport. Of course, there 
were changes, but how small 
they were! His motor-car and, 
say, @ dozen others, for the 
route had no longer any real 
commercial significance. Other- 
wise donkeys and camels and 
human beings in a setting which 


was a8 it had been. Rocks a 
little more worn, sand shifted, 
but probably no particularly 
noticeable change in the land- 
scape since the glacial age. 
How much had the human 
beings, not the interlopers like 
himself and the very occasional 
tourist who came that way, 
but those belonging to it, bred 
of its sterility, how much had 
they changed in those six thou- 
sand years? While Charles 
Molton browsed upon this topic 
he came up with a police patrol, 
@ sergeant and two troopers on 
grey Arab stallions. 

The sergeant was an old 
acquaintance, and anyhow the 
courtesy of the road demanded 
a general exchange of polite- 
nesses. As the members of 
the patrol smoked Virginia 
cigarettes which he had sup- 
plied, Charles Molton learned 
that the police would be turning 
back in another ten minutes, re- 
turning to their quarters. Con- 
tinuing his journey he was sped 
on his way with a witticism. 
If he would but rid Egypt of 
flies, the sergeant declared, the 
Government would surely buy 
him @ new Car. 

Half an hour or so after 
leaving the police patrol the 
track which Molton followed 
changed from reasonably good 
to definitely bad going. For a 
time he had to give almost the 
whole of his mind to the busi- 


-ness of keeping the car moving 


through sand or avoiding break- 
ing the back axle over rock. 
It was very hot bumping and 
rattling in the car along the 
floor of the valley between 
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rock cliffs. There was no wind 
and no cloud in the sky. The 
air was of a crystal clearness, 
without humidity. Intense light 
drenched the landscape, but 
everywhere the shadows had 
delicacy of tone and outline. 
Except for the man in the 
noisy, bumping, little car the 
wadi showed no life. There 
was no vegetation, no sound 
or movement of living thing, 
not even the scuttle of a 
lizard, not the presence of a 
fly. A desolate land stared at 
an empty sky. 

After an exacting few minutes 
negotiating a steepish gradient 
of loose slabs between awk- 
wardly placed boulders, Charles 
Molton stopped the car and 
got out to smoke a cigarette 
and stretch his legs. Giving 
a glance to the sky he found 
it no longer empty. Immensely 
high in the clear blueness three 
tiny specks increased rapidly in 
size. Vultures had found ; their 
incredible eyes had mocked dis- 
tance; they were coming from 
far away seeing detail from 
that great height. They came, 
swooped, hovered, swooped, and 
rose again to wait in the air. 
They had found something at 
a spot at the cliff foot on the 
north side of the valley about 
half a mile from where Charles 
Molton had stopped his car. 
Rither the find was not quite 
dead or there was something 
not altogether to their liking 
about the carrion. They were 
not satisfied; one of them 
dropped again, disappeared, 
then rose to join the others in 
waiting. 


Flies could appear out of 
desolation even more quickly 
than vultures from hiding in 
the empty sky; also they had 
no settled principles about wait- 
ing for death. Charles Molton 
took a camera and a net from 
the car and started off. He 
might get a morning’s work 
which would justify him in 
making a short day of it. The 
half-mile took him a good 
twenty minutes, and his shirt 
clung damply to his body and 
his shorts to his legs long before 
he reached his goal. The vul- 
tures took a considerable in- 
terest in his progress. He 
imagined that they could not 
doubt his purpose, but that 
they strongly disapproved of 
his inquisitiveness. As he 
scrambled over a boulder and 
came upon what the vultures 
had seen from so great a dis- 
tance, one of them was hopping, 
clumsy and ungainly, on the 
ground, a few yards away, re- 
garding him with a coldly 
angry eye. 

Because his spectacles had 
become steamed as a result of 
his overheating, and because 
he kept some attention for the 
vulture on the ground who did 
not seem altogether beyond 
attacking, Charles Molton was 
not certain at the first glance 
whether the man were actually 
dead. Closer inspection settled 
that question. 

‘“‘ He was an Arab,” Molton 
told his audience on the ver- 
anda of the hotel at Aswan. 
‘““A Bedouin, not more than 
thirty, I judged. Reasonably 
well-to-do. He had died as 
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the result of what people in 
the West Country of England 
call ‘a dib on the ’ead.’ Flies, 
some of the kind I wanted too, 
were busy investigating the 
‘dib.’ I hardly paid them any 
attention at first. The man 
could not possibly have dibbed 
himself on that particular spot 
on his skull. He was lying in 
about the centre of a large 
patch of soft sand; so it did 
not look as though he could 
have fallen and fractured his 
skull. And there were other 
tracks in the sand besides his 
and the vultures’. I forgot 
about the flies for the moment 
because I had come up against 
murder for the first time, and 
was upset. I reminded myself 
that there was procedure to be 
observed, that I must be careful 
not to disturb or touch without 
cause. In my view the man 
had not been long dead, so, I 
imagined, the murderer might 
still be in the neighbourhood. 
That helped me not to waste 
time. I did not linger; but 
I did take a photograph, a 
close-up, because the flies which 
had brought me to Egypt were 
plentiful.” 

It was the best part of two 
hours before Molton came up 
with the police patrol and 
getting on for eleven o’clock 
in the forenoon. Having re- 
ceived the Englishman’s report, 
the sergeant was amazingly 
prompt, for an Egyptian, in 
coming to a decision. His two 
men should go back with Molton 
in the car to take charge of the 
corpse. When Molton had left 
them on guard he should return, 
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and, having the swiftest con- 
veyance, should go on to the 
police headquarters at Beni 
Ahmed and report the matter 
to the officer in charge. Mean- 
while the sergeant would take 
the horses back to the police 
quarters in the village of El 
Aran, and would himself mob- 
ilise suitable motor transport 
for the conveyance of the corpse, 
which transport he would have 
ready against the arrival of the 
lieutenant of police, who would 
surely turn out himself since 
things had been so dull that 
there had been practically no 
killing in the district for 
weeks. 

Molton admired the sergeant’s 
swift appreciation of a situa- 
tion. The village of El Aran 
was scarcely a half-hour’s ride 
distant. While the two police 
troopers grilled in a shadowless 
spot beside a corpse, while 
Molton bounced and rattled 
about Egypt in the full heat of 
the day, the sergeant, having 
commandeered the only motor 
lorry in the village, would be 
able to enjoy a full two hours of 
undisturbed sleep. 

Being an average English- 
man faced with crime and s0 
feeling himself compelled to 
assist authority, Molton carried 
out his orders; but he envied 
the sergeant. So apparently 
did the two troopers; for they 
were sulky and silent in the 
car, and when they got out of 
it to start a hot climb they 
were impolite about their 
superior officer. Conscientiously 
Molton guided them to the 
sandy patch and, as it were, 
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handed his find over to them. 
For some reason the vultures 
had not been at the dead Arab ; 
he was as he had been when 
Molton found him. 

Although the car ran well 
and, unable to rid himself of 
the sense of being on duty, 
although he drove as fast as he 
could, it was nearly three in 
the afternoon before Molton 
arrived at the police depot at 
Beni Ahmed. The lieutenant 
of police was away on leave ; 
his relief, a second lieutenant, 
was too busy to see callers 
except by appointment. Molton 
had encountered before that 
form of business at that time 
of day; he insisted. After a 
considerable wait he was shown 
into the officer’s presence. A 
plump youth sat at his desk 
yawning; his uniform jacket 
was unbuttoned, his eyes were 
heavy with sleep, but he exuded 
importance. Obviously, if any 
detailed message had been given 
to him, he had been too sleepy 
to understand it. He made no 
attempt to hide his annoyance 
at being disturbed. 

“What do you want?” he 
demanded, carefully omitting 
any form of title or any polite 
rounding to his question. 

Molton’s gorge began to rise. 
He had a wide experience of 
the small Egyptian Jack-in- 
office. Self-importance and 
adoration of red tape were 
natural to the breed, but blank 
discourtesy from the start was 
notsocommon. However, since 
he had met it before, Molton 
had provided for it. He always 
carried his credentials, but made 
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no mention of them as he told 


his tale. The plump youth 
laughed during the telling; at 
the finish, lighting a gold-tipped 
cigarette without having offered 
one to his caller, he laughed 
again. 

“Very interesting,” he said, 
‘but in my country the police 
are quite capable of managing 
their own affairs without the 
assistance, doubtless able, of 
English tourists.” 

The stage in the day’s pro- 
ceedings had arrived when 
Molton was ready to admit to 
himself that he had been a fool 
to butt in so willingly on police 
affairs. He was hot and tired, 
and he had had nothing to eat 
since a very early breakfast. 
Clearly, having been so unfor- 
tunate as to find the corpse, 
he should have been content to 
inform the police and leave it 
at that. His English weakness 
for assisting authority would, 
naturally, not be appreciated 
locally. However, he had no 
intention of swallowing the 
plump youth’s  insolence; 
Second Lieutenant Azra was a 
lad to whom he had taken a 
very marked dislike. 

“T am,” he answered coldly, 
sure that the adipose lump of 
self-importance at the other side 
of the table would rise to his 
answer, “not concerned with 
police efficiency but with the 
waste of my time.” 

“Your time then has some 
value ? ” 

His sarcasm delighted Second 
Lieutenant Azra; he chuckled ; 
he repeated the pleasing phrase 
and laughed aloud. Still laugh- 
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ing, he took and began to read 
a paper handed to him by his 
visitor. 

“My credentials,’’ Charles 
Molton explained as he told 
his tale in the hotel at Aswan, 
“are imposing. My degrees, set 
out in full in Arabic, not cur- 
tailed to a few capital letters 
after my name, look lovely. 
The Egyptian Government 
splashed it about generously 
in recommending me and my 
work to the care of all officials 
and right-minded citizens. 
There were four seals and stamps 
upon the paper too. Master 
Azra went with a pop as he 
read. He was of that type, 
mighty active with his stick 
in a crowd when he had his 
men round him, ready to drag 
his protuberant paunch through 
the dust for the benefit of any- 
one a rung above him. By the 
way he grovelled I must have 
been a good ten rungs higher 
up the ladder.” 

As a change from insolence 
Molton got food, for which he 
was grateful, and profuse flat- 
tery, for which he was not. 
He ought, that he admitted, to 
have been firm; but he was 
not. He should, at that stage 
anyhow, have told the police to 
get on with their job by them- 
selves; instead he continued 
to assist them. The police car 
was out of order; its trouble 
actually was that it had 
gone on leave with the lieu- 
tenant. So—Molton could really 
find no excuses for the folly 
except the facts that he was 
British and much impressed 
with the gravity of murder— 


he found himself driving out 
from Beni Ahmed with the 
obnoxious little squirt, Second 
Lieutenant Azra, on the seat 
beside him and two warrant 
officers behind. Since the small 
car was filled to capacity, his 
cameras and other gear had 
been left behind at the police 
headquarters, and an official 
receipt had been obtained. 
Annoyed with himself for 
his continued weakness in help- 
ing the police, Molton drove 
in silence; but had he been 
inclined for talk he would have 
had difficulty in making his 
voice heard. Many of the 
inhabitants of Beni Ahmed, by 
then, of course, well informed 
about details, stood in the 
main street discussing the 
murder. As a cure for deflation 
Second Lieutenant Azra cut 
shrewdly with his stick at 
those of the townsfolk who did 
not leap with sufficient agility 
from the car’s progress; he 
got with evident relish a small 
girl of ten or so a beauty 
across the face. The warrant 
officers also lashed lustily from 
the back seat, showing zeal to 
follow their superior’s lead. 
Molton expected a mass attack 
upon the car; he was both 
relieved and astonished when 
they got clear of the small 
town without even the pre- 
liminary mutterings of attack. 
At the village of El Aran 
the sergeant of police was 
waiting with a disreputable 
vehicle and four patient tillers 
of the soil commandeered as 
corpse carriers. Second Lieu- 
tenant Azra was by then in 
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great form; perhaps a really 
beautiful cut across a small 
girl’s face had accelerated the 
recovery of a naturally resilient 
nature. He began by telling 
off the sergeant for having 
impressed into police service a 
man of Dr Molton’s distinction 
—a man recommended by the 
Government to all men’s care. 
While the sergeant was passing 
on to the patient fellaheen a 
portion of the abuse he had 
received, Master Azra remem- 
bered the cameras which had 
been left behind at Beni Ahmed. 
If those cameras had not been 
left behind—and they had only 
been left behind because the 
two warrant officers were so 
fat from idleness that they 
overloaded any car—he, Second 
Lieutenant Azra, could have 
been photographed on duty 
with his distinguished friend, 
Dr Charles Molton, the world- 
famous man of science, the 
friend and helper of the Egyp- 
tian Government. Had that 
photograph been taken it would 
have led Suliman Azra straight 
to where he ought to be—to 
@ lieutenancy. So the two 
warrant officers got it, and duly 
passed it down; and the party 
moved off corpse-wards from 
the village with frayed tempers. 
Molton judged it merely a 
matter of time before the police 
forgot discipline and booted 
Master Azra’s stern ; he prayed 
that he might be there when 
the inevitable happened. 
During the drive to the corpse 
the party saw no living thing 
except a laden donkey following 
by itself a cross track, a short- 
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cut to the Nile, impracticable 
for cars or any wheeled vehicles. 
But donkeys, alone or accom- 
panied, are not rare in Egypt, 
so the sure-footed little animal 
scrambling a difficult track by 
himself roused no comment. 

When, panting from the climb 
up from the caravan route, 
the party, led by the officer of 
police now reinflated to his 
normal size, reached its destina- 
tion the sun was getting low. 
The half-hour when desolation 
takes on the guise of living 
was almost at hand. On the 
sandy patch, flanked by two 
police troopers standing to 
attention, the face decently 
covered, the body of a man 
lay. Charles Molton stared at 
it and stepped forward. Second 
Lieutenant Azra, politely but 
firmly, held out an arm to 
stop him. 

‘One moment, Dr Molton,’’ 
he begged. “This morning, 
of course, you received from 
these policemen a receipt for 
this body which you had 
found ? ”’ 

Still staring at the body, 
Molton replied that he had not 
received a receipt. Horrified 
that the police should have 
accepted anything into their 
care without giving a receipt 
for it, Second Lieutenant Azra 
addressed the two troopers on 
the point with considerable 
vigour. That gave Molton his 
chance; he stepped forward 
and removed the covering from 
the dead man’s face. It was 
not simply a matter of changed 
clothing ; instead of a youngish, 
well-to-do Bedouin a very old 
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and very poor fellah lay on the 
patch of sand. Kneeling and 
examining the body, Charles 
Molton was satisfied that the 
old man had not been dead 
since early morning. An in- 
telligent child could have seen 
that the body had been placed 
and arranged where it lay, that 
it had not fallen there. Even 
clothed with the austerity of 
death the old face looked kindly. 
A wave of anger surged over 
Charles Molton; he ignored 
Second Lieutenant Azra’s out- 
raged protests that he should 
not touch the body; he com- 
pleted his examination before 
he stood up. 

“ That,” he said, and he said 
it with emphasis, “is not the 
man I found here dead this 
morning. It is not the body 
which I handed over to these 
two policemen.” 

The two policemen put up 
an extremely good performance. 
They showed first amazement, 
then doubt that they had heard 
correctly, then polite and-kindly 
pity for one afflicted. The 
famous English doctor, the 
friend of the Government, had, 
although they hated to accuse 
him of error, made a mistake. 
This was the body to which he 
had brought them that morn- 
ing. How could it be otherwise 
since they had sat beside it, 
guarding it, all day? But— 
the thing was well known so 
that they could escape offence 
in mentioning it—Englishmen, 
until they had lived long in 
the country, had the greatest 
difficulty in distinguishing one 
inhabitant of Egypt from an- 


other. Amongst themselves, so 
proving their great difficulty, 
the English had but one word 
for men of different races, 
tribes, religions, and occupa- 
tions. To the English they 
were all ‘natives.’ That was 
it. The famous English doctor 
thought that this was a dif- 
ferent body, but then, if it 
had been a different body, he 
might just as well have thought 
that it was the same one. No 
blame attached to him, a for- 
eigner, because he made these 
mistakes. None. He could 
not be certain. That was it. 
The full chorus, except for 
the four commandeered fella- 
heen who remained strictly 
silent looking at the dead, came 
in on the declaration that that 
was it. Dr Charles Molton, 
that most distinguished man, 
could not be certain. Merci- 
fully he could not, their ex- 
pressions seemed to say. He 
had given them all a bad fright. 
Just when a long and difficult 
and hard day’s work was getting 
towards its end, he had jumped 
in with absurd complications 
which might lead to endless 
labour. Men really should not 
be so thoughtless in causing 
work for others. Very fortun- 
ately two well-trained policemen 
had found at once the only 
possible and very convincing 
explanation of a most unfor- 
tunate remark. Both warrant 
officers began to cite different 
instances of Englishmen who 
had made glaring mistakes in 
identification. The sergeant, 


who had easily the most power- 
ful voice, chimed in with a 
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third instance before either of 
his superiors could get a full 
sentence completed. The noise 
was considerable. Second Lieu- 
tenant Azra, reinflated to full 
pressure, scorned to be simply 
one of a chorus of his own 
men. On general principles he 
laid his stick across the rump 
of a fellah who had stooped 
down to look closely at the 
face of the dead; then he 
bellowed for silence. Throwing 
out his chest so that it reached 
almost as far forward as his 
stomach, heels together, having 
seen to it that all the living 
eyes were turned to him, he 
made a short speech. 

No blame attached to his 
distinguished friend, Dr Molton, 
no blame at all. Dr Molton 
had, unfortunately, made a 
statement which, had it been 
proved, would have reflected 
seriously upon the efficiency of 
the police. He, Second Lieu- 
tenant Suliman Azra, would be 
the very first to blame and to 
punish any policeman under 
his command who, given a 
body to guard, allowed that 
body to be changed to another 
body. Such change would be 
definitely irregular and, most 
certainly, would not be con- 
doned. Happily the irregu- 
larity had not occurred. There 
were two extremely reliable 
witnesses to swear that it had 
not occurred. There was only 
one to state the reverse, and 
he suffered from a racial dis- 
ability which made his evidence 
valueless. Dr Molton was a 
man whom they all esteemed, 
the speaker most of all, but 
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he had happened to make a 
mistake. That was all of it. 
And now they could get on 
with the job without more 
delay, and so end a day that 
had been crushing in its 
demands on all of them. 

The sunset hour had come. 
The desert’s desolation was no 
longer forbidding; it was 
clothed in lovely and tender 
shades; for a little moment it 
seemed to live gently and beau- 
tifully, to be soft and fertile 
and kindly. Looking down at 
the body lying on the patch 
of sand, Charles Molton saw, 
in the wonderful lighting of 
evening, an old man, simple 
and kind, whose death de- 
manded explanation. If these 
jabbering fools imagined that, 
to save them trouble, he was 
going to pretend that he did 
not know the difference between 
a youngish Bedouin and an 
ancient fellah, they had got it 
all wrong. Whether they liked 
it or whether they did not, he 
proposed to force them to pay 
some respect to the taking of 
human life. In as few words 
as possible he called an end to 
farce. 

‘Develop the films in my 
camera, which you hold,’ he 
told Second Lieutenant Azra, 
but so that the others should 
hear each word he said, ‘‘ You 
will find the photograph of a 
body lying on this spot in the 
morning light. It is the body 
which I handed over to these 
policemen, but it is not the 
body of this old man. Do not 
trust me. Develop and see for 
yourself.” 
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The return to El Aran was 
not gay. After assuring Second 
Lieutenant Azra that his state- 
ments about the bodies and the 
photograph were not intended 
as jests, and that it was his 
intention to stand solidly by 
them, Molton said very little. 
Very little, indeed, was said by 
anybody except Second Lieu- 
tenant Azra ; he had unpleasant 
things to say to everybody, but 
he only used his stick on the 
fellaheen who carried the body 
down to the lorry. Depression 
weighed heavily upon everyone 
save the dead man and the 
Englishman. The two police 
troopers were uneasy, being 
suspect. To them and to their 
fellow-countrymen in the party 
it was almost unbelievable that 
so much trouble could be caused 
by the gratuitous interference 
of a foreigner, and a small, 
bespectacled one at that. In 
gloom and, except for Azra’s 
voice, in silence the proces- 
sion made its way towards El 
Aran. 

There was @ moon; the 
evening was filled with soft, 
clear light. As the cars came 
down into the Nile Valley, 
approaching the village, the 
laden donkey, which they had 
passed taking a short-cut some 
hour or two before, was seen 
ahead of them. They would 
have passed the little beast, 
which was entirely capable of 
conducting its own business, 
but one of the four fellahs, 
another interfering person, 


called out excitedly that it 
was the dead man’s donkey. 
A little time before he and his 





three companions, judging it 
safer, had declared emphatic- 
ally that they did not know the 
dead man. Yet, although he 
referred rudely to that declara- 
tion, neither Second Lieutenant 
Azra nor anyone else in the 
party doubted that the donkey 
would prove to be the dead 
man’s property. So the little 
animal was joined to the pro- 
cession. 

A muster of at least ninety 
per cent of the inhabitants of 
the village watched the pro- 
ceedings outside the police post. 
They watched from a respectful 
distance, because Second Lieu- 
tenant Azra could use his stick 
as effectively in moonlight as in 
sunshine; but although the 
little officer called, viciously 
and not once, for silence, the 
crowd, with all its lines of 
retreat open, continued to 
debate the situation noisily. 
The proceedings should have 
been simple. One of the warrant 
officers was to remain at El 
Aran in charge of everything, 
including the body and the 
donkey. That done, all other 
action could be postponed until 
the morrow, so that at last an 
overworked officer of police 
could get a little rest. But the 
incredible Englishman inter- 
fered again. God had decreed 
it, doubtless, yet the wretched 
man was becoming more than 
a little trying. 

At first Charles Molton had 
remained in his car outside 
the police post headquarters. 
Although he did not regret 
what he had done he was 
beginning to feel that he had 
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already done enough towards 
his day’s good deed. He sat 
looking down the village street. 
Flat-roofed or roofless mud huts 
were huddled on either side, 
some housing a dense popula- 
tion, human, animal, and insect, 
some ruined and empty. At 
the end date-palms were sil- 
houetted against the shining 
waters of the Nile. Moonlight 
made the picture very beauti- 
ful; yet even the moon’s 
alchemy could not transmute 
the compound stenches into 
sweet evening scents. Molton 
got out of his car to light a 
cigarette. The short proceed- 
ings had then reached the 
donkey. The panniers were 
laden with tomatoes. Second 
Lieutenant Azra, speaking 
loudly so that his justice might 
be known to everyone, was 
decreeing that the perishable 
fruit should be carefully weighed 
and sold next day in the market 
for the benefit of the dead 
man’s estate. The crowd ex- 
pressed loud approval of this 
decree. The officer waved his 
stick violently to command 
silence. The donkey, mistaking 
the purpose of the stick flourish- 
ing, jumped ; he jumped against 
the incredible Englishman. As 
the panniers were already oozing, 
to save himself from being 
covered with tomato juice, 
Molton put his hands against 
the off-side basket and pushed. 
When the donkey had steadied 
down, Molton found his hands 
curiously sticky. He examined 
them in the light of his car 
lamps, he smelled them. Seeing 
him, Second Lieutenant Azra 
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broke off his discourse and 
gaped; for by then the little 
officer was in dread of what 
this unspeakable English doctor 
might do. 

** You’d better,” Molton an- 
nounced in Arabic, “ see what 
is in those baskets besides 
tomatoes. My hands are cov- 
ered with blood.”’ 

Second Lieutenant Azra 
wailed. He shook both hands 
towards the sky. 

“By God!” he moaned. 
“This is too much. What 
blood ? ” 

“T can’t,” Molton stated 
precisely, ‘‘commit myself as 
far as that. But blood un- 
doubtedly.”’ 

The panniers beneath the 
tomatoes contained a _ large 
portion of a male human body ; 
that Dr Charles Molton was 
easily able to establish. The 
head, the viscera, and one foot 
were missing, but most of the 
rest, chopped up into con- 
venient sizes, was there. While 
the examination of the human 
remains proceeded, the sergeant, 
remembering his orders, weighed 
the tomatoes with care. By 
this stage the police, from the 
officer downwards, seemed al- 
most apathetic. They no longer 
opposed Dr Charles Molton. 
Plainly it had been written 
that this unbelievable English- 
man should plague them, piling 
up for them endless toil on 
endless toil; so it was not 
for them to oppose what God 
had willed. While, however, 
properly submissive to the Will 
of God, Second Lieutenant Azra 
took reasonable precautions ; 
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he gave what orders he had to 
give in a whisper; he kept as 
far away as possible from the 
affliction which had been visited 
upon his country; in the 
affliction’s car on the return to 
Beni Ahmed he sat on the 
back seat and did not speak 
even in a whisper. 

Although it had been prac- 
tically abortive so far as his 
researches regarding flies were 
concerned, although he was 
feeling tired, Dr Charles Molton 
was no longer displeased with 
his day. There had _ been 
moments when he had wished, 
heartily, that he had passed 
by the first corpse without 
interference. Now he was glad 
that he had put himself to so 
much trouble. Certainly two 
men, possibly three if the bits 
found in the panniers were not 
those of number one, had been 
cruelly murdered that day. 
Molton remembered vividly the 
simple kindness of the dead 
face of the old fellah. He was 
pleased that he had been the 
means of stirring the police 
from their oriental lassitude 
into action. Preparation for 
slaughter might be the world’s 
fashion at the moment; he 
had done something to defy 
that fashion, to prepare punish- 
ment for slaughter. Driving 
through the moonlit night he 
was satisfied that he had been 
able to force upon reluctant 
foreigners some measure of 
respect for the sanctity of 
human life. The thought of 
the police bringing a murderer 
to justice through his initiative 
comforted his English soul. 


The police car had been 
misbehaving so that Lieutenant 
Bassim had curtailed his twenty- 
four hours’ leave to barely 
twelve; he was at his head- 
quarters when the dejected 
party arrived. An elderly man 
with a narrow, melancholy face, 
he seemed to Molton on first 
acquaintance almost impossibly 
efficient; the way he dealt 
with Azra was a sheer joy. 
Molton waited at the police 
headquarters while his photo- 
graph was developed. Bassim 
was very interested in the 
Englishman’s work, and talked 
quite intelligently about it. 
When the wet negative proved 
beyond a doubt that a youngish 
Arab lay on the sandy patch 
at the hour of the morning 
when the photograph was 
alleged to have been taken, 
Lieutenant Bassim said good- 
night. 

“T am sorry,” he declared, 
“that you cannot stay the 
night with me, Dr Molton. But 
my loss is your friend’s gain. 
Your photograph leaves us an 
unpleasant problem. When we 
meet in the morning I shall hope 
to have made good progress 
towards the solution.” 

Bassim’s talk about flies had 
been so intelligent that Molton 
left him persuaded that his 
actions would stand comparison 
with his words. Here, at least, 
was @ police officer who did not 
condone killing. 

Next morning in Lieutenant 
Bassim’s office, a bare room 
with only two pictures, one of 
the dead King Fuad and the 
other of the living King Farouk, 
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on the walls, the decencies were 
observed before business was 
mentioned. Dr Charles Molton 
sat in a comfortable arm-chair ; 
Lieutenant Bassim sat before 
a large writing-desk. Fans 
whirred to produce a reason- 
able coolness; the shutters 
were closed across the open 
windows to exclude glare. While 
they drank coffee and smoked 
cigarettes, the two men talked 
of the weather and the crops, 
of the level of the Nile, of the 
tension in the world. When 
the coffee cups had been re- 
moved by a clerk, Lieutenant 
Bassim became quietly official. 

“We have not,” he said, 
“been able, yet, to identify 
the portions of human body 
found in the panniers. A little 
time, possibly, may be required 
for that. The problem which 
your photograph set us is, 
however, solved.’ 

Dr Charles Molton was im- 
pressed. This quiet, melan- 
choly man did really seem to 
do his job according to Western 
standards. 

“T,” Bassim continued, a 
certain bland satisfaction in his 
voice, “‘ know how very much 
my junior colleague, Azra, dis- 
likes having to work at night. 
So I sent him, after you had 
left us yesterday evening, to 
El Aran—he had to ride there 
and back as the car is out of 
order—to interrogate the two 
police troopers to whose charge 
you had given the first body. 
After his night ride, I judged, 
Azra would be in a mood to 
extract the truth.” 

The melancholy man allowed 
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himself a slight smile. The 
vision of the fat youth getting 
rid of some of his spleen in 
the process of extraction ap- 
peared to amuse him. It did 
not amuse Charles Molton, who 
had seen Azra put his stick 
across @ small girl’s face; but 
he had not the smallest doubt 
that the process had been 
effective. 

“Yes?” he said, a little 
uncomfortably. 

* Azra got the truth.” Bassim 
left the process of getting at 
that simple statement, but he 
leaned forward across his table 
and spoke impressively as he 
continued his tale. ‘“ Disci- 
plinary action will be taken in 
the matter. You can be assured 
of that. Now for the facts. 
When you left them, the two 
police troopers were able to 
identify the first body.” 

Dr Charles Molton was still 
impressed. Whatever his 
methods might be, here was 
a man who got things done, who 
took the proper view of killing. 

‘I’m glad to hear that,” he 
said. 

Bassim nodded ; 
seemed glad. 

“A family feud,” he an- 
nounced with satisfaction, ‘ of 
quite some standing. <A hun- 
dred years, possibly. This actu- 
ally levels up the scores on 
both sides. But, of course, it 
will go on.”’ 

Although he did not actually 
add them, the words “ and we 
shall be careful to do nothing 
about it’ had to be fitted to his 
sentence. His glance invited 
his visitor to appreciate how 


he, too, 
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fortunate it was that the police 
had been presented with so 
simple a matter. Dr Charles 
Molton was still impressed, but 
differently. 

“Tt was hot and there was 
little shade.’”’ Lieutenant Bas- 
sim no longer spoke with satis- 
faction; he was stern, a 
disciplinarian. ‘‘ Having identi- 
fied the body, my men had 
nothing more to do but wait. 
I do not excuse them. I state 
the facts. They slept. When 
they awoke the body had gone.”’ 

Intensely hot, with little 
shade, with nothing to do but 
guard a dead man who could 
not move: that was a clear 
case for the police troopers. 
With their heads wrapped 
against the sun they had slept 
and heard nothing, as, pre- 
sumably, the murderer removed 
his victim. There were, per- 
haps, excuses for that. But 
what had followed? Having 
lost one body, how had they 
got another ? 

“Well? ”? Charles Molton 
was urgent to hear the sequel. 

“They were both, naturally, 
very much upset.” 

That seemed understandable, 
so easily understandable, in 
fact, as scarcely to require 
statement. Dr Charles Molton 
nodded impatiently. 

“They discussed the predica- 
ment into which their negligence 
had landed them.” Lieutenant 
Bassim continued his explana- 
tion with the nicest clarity. 
He was careful that there should 
be no ambiguity. He was 
presenting a case whole and 
complete, not for discussion. 


“They blamed each other, as 
careless men will. Finally, they 
searched the neighbourhood.” 

Pausing, Lieutenant Bassim 
shrugged his shoulders; he 
spread out his hands, deploring 
stupidity. 

“They did not,’ he said, 
“know, of course, that you had 
taken a photograph of the 
body. Even so, it was foolish 
of them to suppose that you 
would not be able to distinguish 
between a young, well-to-do 
Arab and an old, penniless, 
relationless fellah of no account 
at all. Yet, in the circum- 
stances in which they found 
themselves, it was a tempta- 
tion.”’ 

“ What was a temptation ? ” 
Charles Molton asked. 

“ Finding,’”’ Lieutenant Bas- 
sim answered blandly, “ the 
body of this old man of no 
account just close at hand. 
Perhaps the murderer of the 
Arab, fearing .. .”’ 


It was at this point that Mrs 
Groot interrupted Dr Charles 
Molton’s narrative. She spoke 
with a fine scorn. 

“Say, Dr Molton,” she de- 
manded, “are you telling me 
that those two cops just stepped 
outside and found another 
corpse ready and waiting for 
them ? ”’ 

Dr Charles Molton blinked 
mildly through his glasses. 

“‘ T’m telling you, Mrs Groot,” 
he said, “what Lieutenant 
Bassim told me, what the two 
troopers told Azra, what two 
men swore to, what no man 
could actually disprove, what 
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suited everyone so admirably, 
what was officially accepted.” 

Homer Groot signed to a 
waiter, a corpulent, very black 
Nubian, clothed in white with 
a scarlet sash about his middle 
and scarlet, pointed shoes upon 
his feet. 

“The drinks,’’ Mr Groot an- 
nounced, “are on me. I’m 
a convert, Doc, to the un- 
changed since the Pharaohs’ 
school of thought. What about 
you, Roslyn ? ” 

Roslyn Porter shook his head. 
He was not a man easily 
converted. Besides, to have 
admitted that Egypt was not 
just a modern organisation for 
pillaging tourists would have 
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made the abominable cigarette- 
case and the rest of the junk a 
greater shame. 

“You don’t need to tell me 
about police, Doc,’ he declared. 
“Other countries have them. 
The police are not my trouble. 
What I want is a reliable in- 
dication of the mood and temper 
of the citizens on this matter.” 

“Tomatoes,” Dr Charles Mol- 
ton stated, a trifle sententiously, 
“will supply that indication. 
Those from the panniers were 
sold next morning in the market 
at El Aran. Notoriety did not 
boom them, nor sentiment slump 
them. They fetched exactly the 
current price for that day—and 
they were eaten.” 
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THE VALE OF TEMPE. 


BY W. F. 


THE Vale of Tempe lies 
beyond the shoulder of Par- 
nassus. Their original names 
were not so classic, but the 
man who renamed them fancied 
the dignity of sound, and could 
not be content with the 
descriptive accuracy of Pul- 
douran and Benyallary — the 
Otters’ Glen and the Hill of 
the Eagles. <A lover of the 
Muses, perhaps; but he died 
long ago and is forgotten, while 
Tempe and Parnassus have 
taken permanent place on the 
sheets of ordnance surveys. 
Every now and then you come 
on strange names in unexpected 
spots that set you speculating 
about their origin. Often there 
is no obvious connection be- 
tween the name and its en- 
vironment, and you have to 
imagine a reason; somebody 
with an overmastering desire 
to keep alive a memory, or 
to give concrete expression to 
@ picture in his mind. Such 
innovations are rarely success- 
ful, and look odd among the 
homely place-names of a dis- 
trict, till in the course of years 
good native tongues have 
twisted the foreign terms into 
something that harmonises with 
familiar sounds. The meaning 
may be lost, but euphony is 
re-established. 

There is a certain satisfy- 
ing roll in the combination, 
Tempe and Parnassus, almost a 
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preciousness, that a pedantic 
dominie might relish—a dominie 
to whose ear the vulgar nomen- 
clature: of our ancestors seems 
barbarous. A barbarism must 
be rectified and polished at 
any cost. I love Tempe simply 
for what it is; an unfrequented 
valley in the midst of hills, 
where there are no dockens, 
nettles, or other noisome weeds. 
You drop down into it from 
a track along the hill-face, from 
grey boulders and bare trunks 
into a softer world of under- 
growths and fern, where trees 
seem to change their nature 
and touch hands in friendly 
intercourse with humbler vege- 
tation at their feet. Dogwood 
and briar, low thorns and 
bramble thickets, with, over and 
about them, honeysuckle ram- 
pant. Then neater hazel clumps, 
clean growing and brown 
stemmed. For some reason or 
other briars and brambles leave 
them untouched, so that you 
can wriggle untorn into open 
spaces that reflect the sky 
when the hyacinths are in 
bloom. Or you may strike a 
patch of filmy green and white : 
wood-anemones that you hesi- 
tate to cross, because it seems 
a sacrilege to crush _ their 
daintiness with clumsy feet. 
Wood -sorrel is even more 
ethereal; but there is always 
the winding path for those of 
overfine susceptibilities, 
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Thank heaven nobody has 
ever thought of sophisticating 
Tempe with rustic seats. If 
you want to sit, you have to 
find a tree-stump or stone; 
one of the boulders toppled 
from the hills during a winter 
thaw, and now moss-grown 
and cushiony. Buck rabbits 
use them as platforms on which 
to posture, and the moss is 
flattened from their stampings. 
From the path you see down 
vistas into the heart of the 
glen. 

Somewhere along this same 
path you meet the burn, and 
here there is no obvious invita- 
tion to proceed; no stepping- 
stones to lure you on; just a 
tilted slab or two, wet and 
slippery, to make a perilous 
crossing. True, if you did fall 
in, the water is less than a 
foot deep; but there is a 
degree of ignominy in arriving 
on one’s back in the shallows, 
a feeling of being a stranded 
fish, or a bundle of rags washed 
down by the last spate. You 
cross the burn unstably bal- 
anced, pirouetting when a loose 
stone turns beneath your foot, 
and all the time the ripples 
laugh in mockery. The burn is 
full of impish humours, and 
you feel it is alive. In the hills 
it is a rushing, ice-cold gutter, 
full of pigmy waterfalls and 
pools scooped in the rock; a 
blithe epitome of freedom, the 
companion of red-deer and 
whistling curlews. In Tempe 
it alters its note and character, 
and half the time it is invisible, 
so that yeu can only detect its 
presence by ear. 
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Above the shallows, where the 
stepping-stones should be, is 
the mouth of a leafy tunnel, 
and by stooping you can see 
into dim mysteries of shade 
where anything might lurk— 
kelpie, goblin, or giant otter. 
Such places are _ generally 
credited with a monster of 
some sort, none the less real 
because it is imaginary. I can 
remember a long, black culvert, 
or cundie, under the railway, 
which we as boys used to crawl 
through as a test of courage. 
It was the den of something, 
what sort of thing we knew 
not, and to find it at home was 
the last wish in our hearts. 
If you saw clear daylight at 
the other end, there could not 
be much danger; but there 
might be the outline of a 
mound, partially obscuring the 
view; 2a bottomless bucket 
posing as a crouching beast, or 
a sack that might contain un- 
wanted pups. In any case 
there was always the feeling 
of a nameless brute in the 
hair at the back of your neck 
and down your spine. If you 
went through naked it was 
worse, because drips and some 
sort of spidery growth tickled 
your bare skin. Besides, you 
felt, as it were, a succulent 
meal ready prepared, without 
the protection even of the scanty 
garments worn in summer. 
Somebody was always behind 
to hiss ‘ coward’ if you paused, 
and the last few yards were 
generally accomplished at an 
ape’s gallop on all fours into a 
pebbly pool waiting in the sunny 
open to revive your spirit. 
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The leaf tunnels of Tempe 
have been explored by just 
such creatures as we were then, 
and I know there are secret 
ways of entrance and exit. I 
have seen a head pop up at the 
root of an alder tree, quite a 
distance from the bank, a red 
head, curiously vivid on a 
carpet of wood-sorrel. It was 
gone in an instant, but I guessed 
that underneath must be a 
holt, once used by otters, now 
usurped by little boys, connect- 
ing links between us mortals 
and the gnomes. At the shal- 
lows there are schools of small 
fish that take fright as you 
approach, and disappear into 
the gloom. Tadpoles, water- 
beetles, and aquatic rats all 
make for the tunnel when dis- 
turbed, as do fat mother 
stankies, nervous about their 
broods. White-fronted dippers 
are loath to leave the sunny 
ripples, where their tiny song 
is almost drowned by the song 
of the burn, and where they 
perch on stones to bob at their 
own reflections in a bird ecstasy 
that charms the eye. They 
are not gregarious, and you 
seldom see more than two at a 
time, nor is there any term of 
assemblage given to them. A 
sedge of herons, a spring of 
teal, or a fall of woodcock, we 
know, but the dipper remains 
just himself: Water - ouzel, 
Willy-fisher, Donk, or Water- 
blackie, according to the locality 
in which he dwells. In the 
Highlands he is often called 
Kingfisher, but I do not think 
either bird would take this as 
a compliment. Each represents 


a distinct type, equally beautiful, 
but appealing to the senses in 
quite different ways. I have a 
feeling that birds are every bit 
as touchy about their names ag 
are human beings. I cannot 
imagine a greater affront than 
to greet a nicely feathered 
stankie as a bald-headed coot. 

I do not know why a coot 
should be credited with par- 
ticular stupidity. A bald head 
is not necessarily a sign of 
intellectual weakness, and he 
is a much more interesting bird 
to waich than the smarter 
water-hen or stankie. All the 
wisest birds and animals have 
this reputation for dull intelli- 
gence—take only owls and don- 
keys for examples—but when 
we bestow such names on men 
we nearly always have to qualify 
them with an adjective, such 
as stupid, because we know 
very well that neither donkeys, 
owls, nor bald-headed coots 
are by nature brainless crea- 
tures. Of course, the term, 
bald-headed coot, conveys a 
double reproach, physical and 
intellectual ; but I have yet to 
meet the bold adventurer who 
has experimented in boiling 
owls. 

Tempe is best in summer, 
but other seasons of the year 
bring their own peculiar charm. 
It is never quite the same, yet 
always attractive, in any mood, 
and at any season. Generally 
speaking, the atmosphere is 
calm and undisturbed, although 
@ spate may cause a temporary 
uproar. Such visitations are 
like mobs bursting through a 
quiet neighbourhood with shouts 
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and tramplings, and wanton 
damage. You wonder what it 
is all about, but before you 
discover a reason the disturb- 
ance is Over, peace restored, 
and only some debris left behind 
to mark the track of a passing 
tumult and confusion. I often 
wonder where a spate finds 
some of the things it washes 
down in flood. Bicycle wheels 
and old sacks. Where does it 
find them in the clean solitudes 
of moors remote from human 
habitations ? The holt beneath 
the alder-root may account for 
some obscenities found stranded 
at the crossing-place ; the fit- 
ments and furnishings of the 
gnomes’ lair are, no doubt, 
periodically washed clear. The 
cave is swilled out, enlarged a 
bit, and its frequenters have 
a new ladder of roots to the 
bolt-hole among the wood-sorrel. 
The defilement of Tempe’s burn 
is never serious; the refuse 
disappears. I suppose the valu- 
ables go back to the lair. 

There is no game in Tempe 
except one hoary cock pheasant, 
ostracised by his friends and 
kindred, who takes revenge and 
vents his spleen by whirling up 
with shrieks and explosions at 
times when one is sauntering 
past in gentle reverie. One 
would shoot him on the spur of 
the moment, if guns were ever 
taken into Tempe; but the 
place is an informally dedicated 
nature reserve, in which no 
shot is ever fired. Vermin from 
far and near concentrate in 
the tangled thickets, and the 
Open spaces serve as battle- 
grounds, or arenas for display. 
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A pair of stoats playing is one 
of the prettiest sights I know. 
Their movements are so quick 
that the eye can scarcely follow 
them, and every turn, twist, 
leap, and fantastic gambade is 
perfection in grace and sym- 
metry. They are so intent you 
can approach quite near before 
they realise your presence. 
Then with a magic whisk they 
are gone, not far, but just 
into cover, where they can 
watch till the coast is once more 
clear. This is the attractive 
aspect of the stoat, at most 
times the relentless foe of every 
creature in the glen. He sets 
the blackbirds screaming, and 
hounds down half-dazed rabbits. 
Night in the open unfolds a 
multitude of secrets unrevealed 
by day. Rats shift their quar- 
ters in droves, becoming, for 
the time being, beasts every 
bit as savage as stoats or 
weasels that, confident in num- 
bers, will not hesitate to tackle 
man himself. I have under- 
gone the uncanny experience of 
hearing rats moving in hundreds 
along a dry dyke, and in the 
dark their passage infected one 
with unmistakable fear. The 
chittering, and rustling, and 
the knowledge of untold num- 
bers, all making towards a 
certain goal, along a certain 
path, from which nothing could 
cause them to deviate, was 
daunting. The far side of the 
lane seemed preferable, even 
the fields beyond, and a con- 
siderable detour to avoid the 
swarming host. Vixens carry 
their cubs by night from earths 
to heathery places, where they 
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are taught to hunt, and otters 
take their overland journeys 
from one stream to another. 
Night is a busy time even 
in Tempe, and smiling peace is 
but a daylight aspect. I have 
a great fondness for wild crea- 
tures, foxes, badgers and otters, 
and all three of these make 
excellent pets. Up to a point 
that is; for I have yet to find a 
wild animal that will remain 
docile all its life. There comes 
a day when it leaves you, or 
turns on you, but there is 
nothing to be disappointed over 
in that. The wild will recall 
the wild to itself sooner or later. 

Some pets you do not make. 
They descend upon families as 
plagues or epidemics. Heartily 
cursed by elders, fitfully cher- 
ished by the young, their sole 
use is to throw into relief the 
superior excellence of honest, 
normal animals about a house. 
White rats with pink eyes and 
snakes are all very well for 
comic descriptions of delirium 
tremens, but as domestic pets 
they are out of place. Especi- 
ally do I draw the line at white 
rats. They are far too prolific 
for one thing, and they have 
sinister connections that albino- 
ism and pink eyes fail to 
mitigate. Give me an otter or 
a fox-cub, and I will risk being 
bitten and deserted for the 
sake of the joy their company 
affords while it lasts. 

I did not always hate rats— 
ordinary rats. When I was a 
child we used to stay with 
grandparents in a very old 
house that was rat-ridden from 
attics to cellars, and there 


everybody was on fairly good 
terms with the brutes. They 
were not exactly loved, but 
their presence was accepted as 
a feature of the establishment, 
‘Us’ included rats, and there 
was far more fuss made over 
beetles and ‘ silver fish’ in the 
kitchen than over them. Our 
Welsh nurse, Williams, had a 
collection of horrible stories 
about children being gnawed 
in their cradles, and dogs being 
attacked, but these tales did 
not keep us awake, because 
Williams was always sensational 
and to be taken with a grain 
of salt. Besides, we were 
friendly with the beasts, and 
did not mind their scufflings 
overhead at night, or meeting 
them on the nursery stairs. It 
was a strange relationship ; for 
it did not prevent our taking 
the keenest delight in rat hunts 
through the passages and all 
over the house with the butler 
and his terriers. 

Whightman was a sporting 
character, who kept a bar of 
iron behind the kitchen door, 
with which he used to prise 
up flagstones to let his dogs in 
on nests of defenceless ratlings. 
Bella, the kitchen-maid, known 
to the cook as ‘ Bel, ye besom !’ 
had also sporting tastes, and 
would tiptoe up the scullery 
steps to nip our legs from 
behind. We knew she was not 
rats, but the joke seemed to 
amuse her, so we let her go 
on. It would have been a dull 
house without the rats, and 
men visitors—gentlemen visitors 
they were called in those days— 
my father’s friends, spent many 
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exciting hours pursuing them 
with sticks and pokers under 
the guidance of Whightman 
and his pack. A tap would 
come at the drawing-room door, 
where @ somnolent party was 
longing for bed, and everyone 
knew what that meant: 
Whightman was outside, but 
dared not enter for fear the 
terriers should damage my 
grandmother’s dignity. They 
believed that rats lived up her 
skirts, and her little, elastic- 
sided, cloth boots were of no 
assistance in warding off attacks. 
She could kick with surprising 
agility, but the terriers always 
misunderstood, and redoubled 
their efforts. My grandfather, 
who was lame, would use his 
stick and language reserved for 
rats and terriers, so it was 
considered best that Whightman 
should merely tap on the door 
and signal, ‘“* Rats about.” 
These noisy hunts would wake 
us children, and we would come 
forth bare-footed in our nighties 
to join in the fray. Williams 
had two expressions: ‘ Dass ”’ 
(dash) when she was annoyed, 
and “O God!” when alarmed 
or agitated. We had picked 
up from her both these undesir- 
able expletives; and although 
they were sternly prohibited 
by our relations, in the heat of 
of a rat hunt you might have 
heard the Deity being invoked, 
and clumsy hitters dassed, in 
treble voices upstairs and down- 
stairs, and in the housemaids’ 
pantry. Deeper tones invoked 
the devil, but in the dim, lamp- 
lit passages that sounded more 
appropriate. Aunts were never 
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very sporting; cowards we 
thought them, because they 
stood on the thresholds of their 
rooms, prepared to slam the 
door on rats, dogs, or any 
member of the field. In all 
the turmoil they never lost 
their sense of moral obligation 
towards us. ‘ You mustn’t 
say that!’ a voice would warn 
in tones pecular to officious 
aunts. ‘Say what? Look 
out! He’s coming your way!” 
Then bang would go the door 
on a cut-short word that might 
have been O God! dass, or 
simply damn. 

I cannot think why no con- 
certed measures were ever taken 
against the rats, or why the 
sufferers from their depredations 
should have been content with 
sporadic dog-and-poker war- 
fare. It had something to do 
with my grandparents’ high 
Toryism; @ specimen of the 
obstinate toleration with which 
other inconveniences were re- 
garded. The rats had always 
been there, like the tin baths 
in your bedrooms, and the 
candlesticks with snuffers. If 
you changed or abolished one 
thing, others might go, and in 
the end the establishment would 
not know itself. The rats re- 
mained among the props and 
pillars of society, undermining 
the walls in all directions, yet 
somehow coupled with the 
stability of the house and family. 
Rats leave a sinking ship, and 
if they had migrated from our 
ancient stronghold, my grand- 
parents would have been pre- 
pared to face instant ruin. 
The Luck of the Rats. That 
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would make a good title for a 
creepy story, and some day 
I should like to tell you what 
happened to this particular 
house when a later generation 
took it in hand to modernise, 
renovate, and render sanitary 
its gnawed interior. 
Water-rats are harmless, 
unsophisticated beasts, about 
which the dogs cannot get up 
any great enthusiasm. They 
spend a lot of time washing 
their faces, and plop into pools 
in @ lazy kind of panic, swim- 
ming away with just their 
whiskers showing. Pike prey 
on them, I believe, but there 
are no pike in Tempe; nothing 
but little minnows—baggies or 
burgoins, the boys call them— 
and the water-voles lead peace- 
ful lives. In a neighbouring 
river I once caught a pike and 
put it in a rabbit-trap. Within 
a few hours the neighbourhood 
was buzzing with excitement. 
Some said one thing, some 
another, but nobody could think 
how a pike had got where he 
was found. There were some 
wonderful theories, but those 
of the shepherd and the game- 
keeper took highest marks for 
plausibility. The former said 
the pike had been after lambs’ 
tails which he had cut off that 
afternoon in a neighbouring 
field ; the latter vowed it had 
been after rabbits, a fact he 
could prove because of the 
hair on its teeth. The old 
gentleman who lives just beyond 
Tempe in a kind of green bay 
between hills, and considers 
himself a naturalist, made noth- 
ing of the tale. Pike, according 


to him, were excellent pedes- 
trians, and as usual he capped 
the story with impossibilities 
of his own. The pike had evi- 
dently been caught by accident 
while sauntering along the river 
bank. I suppose, like many 
another careless soul, it had sat 
down in the wrong place. All 
the same, I rather wished 
I had not started the ball 
a-rolling, because everybody took 
the matter so seriously, and if 
they had discovered the hoax I 
should have been lynched. Be- 
sides, I could not properly 
enjoy the joke myself, having 
no one with whom to share it. 
The old gentleman looks upon 
Tempe as his private domain, 
an extension of his legitimate 
property, and feels that I have 
no right there. In reality we 
do no harm to one another, and 
Tempe belongs to neither of 
us. As a naturalist he scoffs 
at me, and disbelieves my 
theories of bird and beast inter- 
course. Fanciful rubbish he 
calls them, and pins his faith 
to a list he himself has made 
of Tempe’s feathered popula- 
tion. Rabbits and stoats do 
not interest him, but if ever 
@ bird is mentioned he checks 
it by his list. If it is not there, 
it does not exist ; it could not 
exist, or dare to exist, without 
first officially registering its 
name and date of arrival. In 
@ moment of expansiveness, 
a finger on the third button of 
my waistcoat, he once informed 
me that he was the greatest 
living authority upon game- 
birds, but as there is only one 
cock pheasant in Tempe the 
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title is not worth disputing. 
Possibly he knows the bird 
better than I do, recognising 
in it a kindred spirit of eccen- 
tricity. Anyhow, he knows 
nothing of gnomes and their 
haunt beneath the alder-root. 
The tunnels hold no mystery 
for him, and water-beetles leave 
him cold. 

During the years I have 
been acquainted with him, we 
have arrived at confidential 
terms by fits and starts, but 
you can never be sure of his 
humour. It changes like the 
weather, but not in accordance 
with it. You may find him 
genial in an east wind, or 
morose on the balmiest day in 
June. It is difficult to asso- 
ciate with him as with others. 
The strain is too great, and 
the rapid alternations from old- 
world courtesy to abominable 
rudeness too disconcerting. Con- 
sequently he has few friends, 
no intimates, and only one or 
two acquaintances like myself 
who care sufficiently for the 
old boy, or see enough amuse- 
ment in him, to put up with 
his whims and vagaries as 
they make the best of recurrent 
dyspepsia or the uncertain 
temper of an ancient hound. 
His habit of going into retire- 
ment at a moment’s notice, or, 
more correctly speaking, with- 
out any notice whatever, is 
embarrassing. He owns a de- 
lightful garden, and I have 
heard of his inviting friends to 
admire it, and then, as the 
first visitors began to arrive, 
suddenly becoming a Trappist 
monk, retiring to his cell, and 
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refusing to speak to man or 
woman for the next twenty- 
four hours. Amiably advancing 
guests had the blinds pulled 
down in their faces. He has 
planted some alien shrubs in 
Tempe. They have no names, 
but each is numbered, and he 
keeps a record of their growth 
and health conditions. The 
gnomes fill up his rain-gauge 
on the lawn so that it registers 
a fall of several feet a year, and 
he accepts the monstrous meas- 
urements with perfect faith. 
He has a sun-dial and a weather- 
cock, clipped box trees, and a 
housekeeper who looks as 
though she also had been grown 
in a tub. Needless to say, he 
is a bachelor, past praying for. 

The larches on Parnassus 
show clean boles, soaring into 
feathery tops above the deeper 
green of Tempe. These woods 
should be haunted by wolf- 
ghosts or dogs of death. I 
have seen wild-cats there, and 
occasionally an active walker, 
making for the topmost rocks 
and the beginning of our Tempe 
burn. I fancy such people are 
escapes from the naturalist’s 
preserves ; young relatives pay- 
ing him a visit and at their 
wits’ end from boredom. They 
are safe on Parnassus, because 
the old gentleman is short of 
wind, and suffers from a form 
of mountain sickness that makes 
him cling to trees, and pant, 
and roll his eyes. Not even 
the lure of capercailzie will 
draw him one yard up the mas- 
sive slopes. Capercailzie are 
not on the Tempe list, so the 
greatest living authority on 
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game-birds ignores them. The 
old cock pheasant has become 
a native of the glen, though 
hatched elsewhere, and so it 
is with the old man. They both 
claim Tempe as their own, and 
I should like to hear their 
private opinion of one another. 
The pheasant, rising suddenly, 
was responsible for landing his 
rival full length in the shallows 
at the crossing. I saw the start, 
the whirl, the pirouette, the 
flight through space of walking- 
stick and hat, and the final 
downfall. I might have ren- 
dered aid, but shame made me 
steal away unseen. After all, 
the old fellow has his senior 
dignity, and man or fowl is 
entitled to preserve the decency 
of self-respect. 

One black day the cock 
pheasant lost both self-respect 
and tail. I always blame the 
gnomes, and picture them with 
feathers in their caps, meta- 
phorically and literally. An 
arm thrust through the hole 
beside the alder-tree ; a grasping 
claw, and wild awakening of 
a contemplative bird. To lose 
one’s tail in the seclusion of a 
favourite glade, to feel it plucked 
out by unseen agencies, and to 
be left lop-sided, ill-balanced, 
and a laughing-stock is surely 
enough to destroy the self- 
respect of the most hardened 
reprobate ever kicked out of 
bird society. When he remem- 
bered about his tail the pheasant 
was bashful, and ran creeping 
through the fern; but his kind 
are light-headed, so that he 
would sometimes forget and 
rise with all the usual flurry 


and advertisement. Then you 
would hear the whoops of 
mockery go up from _ black. 
birds, magpies, and _ ribald 
tits, till the abashed cock 
dropped down to hide his de- 
ficiencies in the nearest hazel 
clump. 

The burn laughs at this, and 
at its own escape from the fate 
of a kindred streamlet that 
passes through the garden of 
my naturalist friend. They 
start from the same uplands, 
two bubbling springs within 
a@ few yards of one another, 
but almost at once take dif- 
ferent routes. The Tempe burn 
flows happily from wild to wild, 
from wilderness to woodland, 
and through fields to a river 
estuary ; its cousin, traversing 
the bay between the hills, gets 
caught and held a captive in 
pleasure grounds. The old gen- 
tleman likes to call his garden 
pleasure grounds, and though it 
affords him delight, it is a 
place of torture for a mountain 
stream. He has harnessed it 
in order to improve on nature’s 
handiwork, and to show nature 
the superior skill of man. At 
one place he has made a cascade 
and a concrete-lined pool, where 
the water turns round and 
round, wondering what next; 
at another a bog garden; and 
all along the banks are twisted 
and deformed with bays and 
promontories. The confused 
burn winds with mystified 
docility among bamboo thickets, 
and under the shade of large- 
leafed Gunnera. Iris, Primulas, 
and a host of other blooms 
reflect their colours in artfully 
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constructed depths, while neat, 
zinc labels advertise their 
various names in doggy Latin. 
I always regard labels, outside 
botanical gardens, as insults 
to the intelligence and stultifiers 
of imagination. If you do not 
know a plant by name, you 
probably know it by sight, 
and have long ago christened 
it appropriately. You do not 
want to be corrected by prim 
labels that should be left for 
the enlightenment of infant 
frogs who are learning to read. 

Changing labels in a garden 
is an experiment worth trying, 
and it is quite surprising how 
many people are more ready to 
believe the printed word than the 
evidence of their own eyes and 
noses. Lists and labels, infor- 
mative tags on keys, and scraps 
of paper in snuff-boxes, or pasted 
on the backs of miniatures, are 
abominations; for if there is 
nothing left to guess about the 
world is not worth living in. 
Photographs in family albums 
are, of course, exceptions, and 
must be safeguarded against 
the thoughtless remarks of 
strangers; and it is a fact 
that most family portraits excite 
such comments as funny, rum, 
or hideous. In life the originals 
were charming, but photo- 
graphed they become inhuman, 
dummies like the waxworks 
at a fair. That is the effect 
of photography on most people, 
and those who hide and cover 
up their heads when cameras 
are about have all my sym- 
pathy. 

The custom has fallen into 
disuse, but I can remember 
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some houses where albums were 
always trotted out to amuse 
guests after dinner. The alter- 
natives were non-gambling card 
games or pencil and paper 
competitions. The albums en- 
tailed least strain on intellects 
drugged by a seven-course meal, 
There were books memorable 
on account of their embellish- 
ments, where infinite pains had 
been taken to produce appro- 
priate decoration, and where 
the results spoke eloquently of 
long, dull hours during which 
young ladies filled in time by 
dabbling in what good Vic- 
torians called art. Upstairs 
you might find sudden efflores- 
cences on wardrobe panels, lilies, 
and stark poppy wreaths, as 
though talent, unable to restrain 
itself, had burst forth at mid- 
night to leave tokens for the 
envy or condemnation of pos- 
terity. Pathetic efforts; and 
so with the album decorations : 
forget-me-nots for absent 
friends, anchors for sailors, and 
nondescript vegetation for the 
rest. There might be a brood 
of children peeping from a 
shoe, and a lady pensively 
regarding unknown creepers 
through a lattice window. And 
always a name, clear to read, 
so that you could follow the 
turning pages in semi-coma, 
lulled by the ancient scent of 
yellowing leaves. 

In my old friend’s garden it 
is different. There you have 
to bend your back continually, 
and spell aloud with marks 
of awe and reverence inscrip- 
tions that would seem more 
suited to the walls or pillars 
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of a Roman temple than to a 
simple bush or flower. Calen- 
dula officinalis: Amaranthus 
caudatus. Fancy having those 
in your borders, and they are 
only common Marigolds and 
Love - lies - bleeding, after all. 
“God Almighty first planted a 
garden,’’ and you can see one 
any day in places like Tempe, 
or the meadows that fringe 
tarns with the purple and gold 
of Cranesbill and Troilus. The 
country names are more worthy 
of heaven than the built-up 
nomenclature of science, and 
they agree with gardens as 
planned long before man stepped 
in with his tin labels and land- 
scape fakes. 

You must not bring dogs 
into the old gentleman’s garden. 
Box trees shudder at the sight 
of them, and they dig holes in 
the flower-beds. They produce 
bones from goodness knows 
where, and want to bury them 
in cucumber frames. The old 
boy hates dogs for the reasons 
I have given, and top-hats 
because they are almost as 
good as hampers for carrying 
away loot. On expansive occa- 
sions, when his garden is thrown 
open—fiung wide open to the 
public for an afternoon—he has 
men posted at the gates to 
scrutinise each visitor carefully, 
and as this generally happens 
on a Sunday, top-hats and 
bowlers are not rare. A sus- 
picious character receives a bow, 
which he has to return, and 
there is a look of great dis- 
appointment on the naturalist’s 
face when nothing tumbles out. 

A garden planted in the midst 





[Oct, 
of wilds often strikes a note 


of incongruity. It seems an 
alien slice of land, cut from a 
foreign country, and dropped 
haphazard, like a gaudy rug 
spread out upon the grass for 
airing. It reminds me of those 
imported place-names : the wish 
to carry something from a 
former existence into exile ; to 
have reminders of the past, 
irrespective of present surround- 
ings, and to preserve a hand- 
grip on something that has 
always been familiar. To plan 
so that one’s own stands out 
distinct gives satisfaction to 
us all. We call it proof of 
individuality, or of character ; 
a sign that we are, in some 
way, distinct from those about 
us. We become pioneer re- 
formers, or mere reactionaries 
with green doors, because the 
doors at home were green. 
The garden of tin labels 
escapes violent contrast, since 
it blends gradually into Tempe 
and the hills. You can hardly 
tell where falls the dividing 
line, and this is an exceedingly 
fascinating thing to realise. 
One moment you are threading 
the unkempt wilderness of glen 
or mountain slope, the next, 
without your noticing it, the 
tangled undergrowth has dis- 
appeared, and streaks of grass 
run up through the heather. 
Then better trimmed turf and 
selected trees, till finally you 
reach the inner circle of com- 
pletely ordered pleasure grounds. 
This is the general effect, when 
your eye sweeps over the whole 
without descending on details. 
Yet, in spite of zinc tallies, 
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there is something of a jewel 
effect about the little white 
house and its brilliant plots in 
a setting of rugged contours. 
Tempe is the string on which 
the jewel hangs pendent, and 
with all my jealousy for its 
seclusion, this simile persists 
whenever I reach a certain 
point and see the twinkle of 
house windows above the rich- 
ness of flower-beds and rose 
bushes. 


You sometimes meet another 
form in Tempe besides the 
old gentleman and the cock 
pheasant: Sam/’el, the ditcher. 
A strange, earth-stained, por- 
poise-backed relic of days when 
the reclamation of swamp-land 
was worth the labour and 
expense. There is an ante- 
diluvian smack about him; a 
creature overtaken by the flood, 
and left stranded and snorting 
somewhere on the slopes of 
Ararat to greet Noah and his 
beasts descending from the ark. 
There is a look of scaly hide 
about his garments, a shiny 
pachydermatous effect, from 
rubbing between narrow banks, 
and his hairless face is heavy 
and pig-eyed. There is a twinkle 
in those eyes, as though he were 
relishing private jests, and he 
has plenty of time to hatch 
witticisms, like flies, in the dim 
recesses of his haunts. They 
are of the slow and sticky order 
that comes naturally with his 
shovelfuls of mud. You can 
see his shovel hoisting in the 
air, and catch glimpses of his 
head, bobbing up at rhythmic 
intervals, or pausing to survey 
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a limited horizon. At such 
pauses he shakes moisture from 
his ears, and takes snuff. When 
you meet him he offers a horn 
box for your refreshment. A 
pinch of Kendal brown or 
peppermint will do you good; 
keep colds away, as it has 
done for Sam’el these many 
years. 

Most men travel by road; 
Sam’el goes by ditch, and all 
over the country he follows 
devious windings from one 
objective to another, from sheep 
drains on the moors to the 
broad, deep dykes that ooze 
beside the lowland flows. Once 
or twice a year he visits the 
burn in Tempe, coming through 
the leaf tunnels, splashing and 
snorting like the monster one 
has pictured many times, and 
pauses at the open space beside 
the crossing, blinking in the 
sunlight. Moving his head from 
side to side, he is exactly like 
some huge animal from a former 
age, awakened and not sure 
of the world in which he finds 
himself. A pinch of Kendal 
brown restores his faculties, 
and he plods off again, heavy- 
footed, into the next arch of 
shadows. He knows all about 
the otters’ holt and the gnomes, 
but he is not a man to betray 
secrets, and the gnomes them- 
selves have learned to recognise 
him as a harmless passer-by ; 
almost a kindred spirit, for he 
shares with them intimate know- 
ledge of an underworld. I think 
Sam/’el must be responsible for 
keeping alive the legend about 
monsters, because, with his 
snorts and splashings, his fre- 
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quenting of culverts, and his 
sudden appearances at the 
mouths of dismal drains, anyone 
might be excused for jumping 
to conclusions. A culvert mag- 
nifies sound, and Sam’el taking 
snuff imitates to the life the 
hissing of a deadly snake. He 
has a habit, too, of groaning 
in a fearsome bass. He does 
not smoke, so you are never 
comforted in the dusk by the 
reassuring reek of tobacco, and 
his preliminary grunts start an 
alarm before he can utter a 
harmless word of greeting. 
Village maidens are always 
ready to be scared. They go 
together in knots of twos and 
threes, peeping into shadows, 
squeaks hovering on their lips, 
provoking hoaxers of the oppo- 
site sex. Sam/’el is no hoaxer, 
but unintentionally he may 
cause a scare, and when the 
girls rush down the road in 
mad alarm he stands looking 
after them in puzzled wonder- 
ment. ‘“ What’s the silly hizzies 
noising at ? ”’ he mutters ; then 
shrugs his shoulders and goes 
home. The girls have seen 
THE BOGLE, and so the legend 
takes new lease of life. Some- 
times Sam’el is provoked and 
clatters with his feet. That is 
when girls who know him quite 
well are extra silly, and the 
effect is generally to make 
them collide and fall over one 
another, while Sam’el clangs 
his spade against a tree to 
speed their home-going. If 
they are next-door neighbours 
he hears them tittering through 
the wall, bouncing into one 
bed for mutual protection, but 


he makes no reference to the 
incident, and when next they 
see him on his doorstep taking 
snuff, the girls sneak round the 
back way to avoid the quizzical 
glances of those pig-like eyes. 
Sam’el used to have a mate 
called Brummel; no beau, but 
a simple drainer-man like him- 
self. They worked in com- 
pany, inseparable allies sharing 
the same quid of tobacco, turn 
about, with fairness and im- 
partiality. ‘‘ A rummel in the 
mouth wi’ yon,’’ was the ex- 
pression when exchange was 
due, and they cleared blocked 
drains with an instrument they 
called a rimmel. My friend 
with the tin-tagged garden hired 
both men to clean his domesti- 
cated portion of the burn, the 
lily-pond, and the pool below 
the waterfall. The burn had 
partially revolted to the extent 
of flinging layers and streaks of 
mud about its course, but Sam’el 
and Brummel, complete with 
rimmel and rummel, would soon 
put that to rights. On the 
morning when they came to 
work, each with a drabble of 
tea in a can and a fried egg 
between two scones wrapped up 
in newspaper, the lairdie was 
called from home on urgent 
business. However, the men 
understood what was to be 
done, and he left without a 
pang of uneasiness. His return 
was delayed for a week or more 
owing to the damned dilatori- 
ness of a tooth-monger, he 
informed us, and all the time 
his spirit was buoyed up by 
visions of a clear and sparkling 
stream, reflecting in pellucid 
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depths his favourite blooms. 
But he had not counted on the 
industry and thoroughness of 
the ditchers. Sam/’el and Brum- 
mel set out to make a good 
job of their work, and looked 
upon it with pride when finished. 
The owner’s eyes, however, saw 
differently, and his newly em- 
bellished smile froze when he 
beheld the transformation in 
his pleasure grounds. Down 
the middle ran a_ perfectly 
straight-sided ditch. The prom- 
ontories were gone, the bends 
and scattered stones. The iris- 
beds were mounds of sludge, 
and litter marked where the 
labourers had dined beneath a 
hawthorn tree. They had 
switched back the Gunneras 
and bamboos, so that the full 
beauty of their excavations lay 
exposed. There was nothing 
left to interfere with the free 
run of water, and nothing to 
screen the nakedness of its 
track. It was the ditchers’ 
idea of perfect symmetry, and 
it took months of patient toil 
to restore some semblance of a 
former graciousness. 

Brummel is dead, sunk in the 
quick-sands at the river mouth. 
Once too often did he trust 
instinct and a knowledge of 
shifting fords. It was a solitary 
end without a witness, and 
now Sam’el traverses the dykes 
alone. There may be places 
where he meets his friend: 
crossways of ditches where 
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they tryst, culvert mouths where 
they forgather, exchanging 
ghostly ‘ rummels 0’ yon.’ Any- 
how, Brummel took the quid 
with him, so Sam’el took to 
snuff. He cultivates a neigh- 
bourly spirit with his Kendal 
brown, but never again will 
feel the deeper intimacy of a 
common quid, shared under 
arching meadow-sweet in the 
Areadian simplicity of a stag- 
nant watercourse. This was 
Sam’el’s nearest approach to 
romance, and if he mourned 
its ending with a tear, nobody 
saw it fall. 


These queer, unemotional 
blocks of humanity trudge 
through life impenetrably 


serene. There is a strong tinge 
of fatalism in their mental 
constitution, so that ordinary 
accidents of every day, and 
even death itself, leave them 
apparently unmoved. Sam’el 
never speaks about his latter 
end or who his mourners will 
be. As far as I know, he has 
no kith or kin to wear lum-hats 
and hold cords at his funeral ; 
but I cannot see him in a 
pauper’s grave. I think he 
will steal away, like an old 
elephant, to a secret place he 
knows, and there lie down. I 
hope they will never find him, 
and that he and Brummel may 
wander off together down some 
Elysian waterway, exchanging 
an ambrosial rummel or 
pinches of celestial snuff. 
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MACIVOR’S SALVATION. 


BY THOMAS H. RADDALL. 


Little Miss Possett wondered what was it 

That frightened the young men away : 

And then came MaclIvor and sat down beside her, 
And promised to love and obey. 


THE jingle was Lonergan’s, 
not mine, and there is no truth 
init. Irecord it merely because, 
like many another monstrosity, 
it has a tale. Lonergan was a 
first-class operator but a man 
of evil life, and when he dies 
(if he is not dead now) he will 
undoubtedly go to Hudson 
Strait, which is the wireless 
operator’s Tophet. It was 
Lonergan who told me this 
story. It all happened a long 
time ago in the dark ages 
when crystal detectors were 
standard equipment, and the 
average spark emitted a wave 
as broad as a third mate’s 
jokes, and ships and shore 
stations strove cheerfully to 
out-howl each other in the 
six-hundred-metre channel, and 
‘ broadcasting ’ (save the mark !) 
belonged to a future immediate 
but mercifully concealed. 

When MaclIvor received orders 
to transfer himself, his simple 
baggage and his knack of dots 
and dashes from Point Enfume 
to North Bessemer, half a dozen 
ships and three shore stations 
called up with congratulations. 
North Bessemer was esteemed 
one of the softest billets on 
the coast. The small wireless 
staff lived in the town, walked 
daily or nightly to work, be- 
longed to churches and fraternal 


societies, patronised moving pic- 
tures, played tennis or hockey 
according to the season, read 
the daily papers, shaved every 
morning, wore clean white shirts 
and collars, and in general lived 
the normal life of Canadian 
townsmen. Maclvor was blond 
and healthy and twenty, he had 
not seen a girl in two years, and 
he was bored with solitude. 
All the way to North Bessemer 
aboard the little wallowing Isle 
of Mull he conjured visions of 
a delightful companion with 
whom he would dance and skate 
and toboggan, and in graver 
moments perhaps discuss books 
and things of that sort. She 
would be strictly a nice girl, of 
course, an only daughter for 
choice, with the run of 4 
comfortable parlour where they 
could hold discussions, and 
where sometimes (not too often) 
her parents would join them 
and hear his stories of the out- 
posts. Her looks were rather 
vague. He was not sure 
whether he desired her dark 
or fair ; but she would be small, 
a petite intelligent girl with 
twinkling eyes and a slight 
pout. She would understand 
without being told that a young 
brass-pounder of no more than 
two years’ seniority was in no 
sense a matrimonial prospect ; 
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but for purposes of dances, 
parties, and other mob fes- 
tivities she would consider him 
her property. To be considered 
the personal property of some 
charming and understanding 
girl was in Maclvor’s solitary 
eyes the finest thing in the 
world. 

Young men who have spent 
a year or two in the hermitage 
of a far station drift naturally 
into this frame of mind, a quite 
natural aberration closely akin 
to home-sickness—though they 
would deny it with a mature 
male scorn. Usually it wears 
off after a month or two in the 
constant shoulder-rubbing of 
civilisation, and then they 
put on the lordly aloofness 
proper to the civilised young 
male and wish they were some- 
where else. The danger lies in 
the first month or two. If the 
girl is wise, all is well. If she 
is not—and some, poor things, 
are not—she steers him up to 
an altar somewhere, with a 
ring in his waistcoat pocket 
and an organ playing ‘ The 
Voice That Breathed O’er 
Eden,” and that is the end of 
a good wireless operator. Be- 
fore very long he is ordered on 
some emergency call to join a 
ship, or to some lonely hole in 
the coastal wilderness where 
only the chief operator is per- 
mitted a wife, and then he 
resigns, and becomes a shoe- 
store clerk or is moored for 
life to a high stool in an office, 
and the brass-pounding brother- 
hood knows him no more. The 
thing that saved MacIvor was 
@ voice that breathed over 
North Bessemer from the tele- 
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phone exchange—but I am 
bungling Lonergan’s story. 

To some extent the operator 
of the Isle of Mull prepared 
MaclIvor for his new post. He 
was a matter-of-fact young man 
with stiff sandy hair, a shrewd 
blue eye, and a cheerful dearth 
of illusions. Sprawling in his 
chair, with the ’phones on his 
head, bracing himself against 
the ship’s roll with a foot on 
the floor and the other planted 
firmly on the ebonite face of 
the receiving apparatus, he said, 
** Possett’s the O.-in-C. Not a 
bad guy, take him all round. 
A bit fussy, maybe. The trouble 
with Possett, he’s got religion 
with a capital R. Somethin’ 
fierce. Y’ know, aboard ship 
they say all wireless ops. are 
a little cracked —like Finn 
bo’suns an’ left-handed base- 
ball pitchers. Well, Possett’s 
cracked about the path to 
heaven, an’ he sees all us brass- 
poundin’ sinners mutely cryin’ 
Save Our Souls. A good thing, 
I s’pose—he’s the only guy I 
know that thinks a wireless 
operator has a soul—but a bit 
annoyin’ sometimes, from what 
I hear. He’ll back you into a 
corner when nobody’s around, 
an’ ask in a hollow voice if 
you’re ‘saved,’ an’ when you 
admit you ain’t, his eyes take 
on a holy shine. Tracts—he 
pushes ’em at you on the 
slightest excuse, an’ burns any 
common fiction he finds about 
the shack ; an’ if you want any 
peace you'll find it pays to 
attend his church at least once 
a week. He’s a lay reader or 
a deacon or somep’n and super- 
intendent of the Sunday School. 
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Now Lonergan, on the other 
hand, is a pagan—or says 80, to 
get Possett’s goat. A rainy 
Monday mornin’, with Lonergan 
recoverin’ from a week-end’s 
serious drinkin’, an’ Possett 
full of Sunday’s sweetness an’ 
light—there’s all the makin’s 
of a fine half-hour, if business 
is slack an’ you’re lucky enough 
to be there. Lonergan’s been 
in the radio game since Year 
One, but ain’t got his station 
yet, an’ thinks it’s a conspiracy. 
You’re takin’ Sammy Portle’s 
place. Possett spent eleven 
months savin’ Sammy, an’ now 
he’s off to hell an’ Halifax.” 
North Bessemer is not beauti- 
ful in November, when its trees 
are bare and its households 
belch the smoke of soft coal 
fires, and the snow of the 
surrounding landscape is a white 
reproach to the sooty wooden 
houses and shops and ware- 
houses that jostle for footing 
along the water-front. There 
is, or was then, a coal pier, a 
number of wharves for the 
fishing fleet, and in the northern 
outskirts the mast of the wire- 
less station poked a solitary 
finger into the early winter sky. 
But all this was very beautiful 
to MacIvor. In the first barber’s 
shop above the steamer pier 
he was shaved and shorn and 
anointed with an unseasonable 
smell of lilac, and from there 
he tramped happily through the 
churned black slush of the 
streets, wearing the somewhat 
mildewed black-felt-and-rubber 
overshoes, the blue serge suit, 
the blue trench-coat, and dark- 
green fedora hat he had pre- 
served so carefully from moth 


and corruption at Point Enfume, 
North Bessemer is not a large 
town. Within ten minutes, 
steering for the tall white mast, 
he emerged from the last wooden 
canyon into the open and found 
a@ narrow footpath winding up 
the hill through the snow. It 
was not much of a hill, even ag 
hills go east and south of the 
Shick-Shock Mountains, and the 
wireless station sat on its north 
shoulder, a square hut of grey 
clapboards, small and unim- 
pressive, with the lead-in in- 
sulator emerging from the roof 
at one end and a stove-pipe 
from the other. There were 
two windows, facing east and 
west, and the single door opened 
towards the south, where the 
least wind blew. There was a 
coal-bin beside the step, and 
on the other side three or four 
grey smears of anthracite ash 
befouled the snow. 

In the invisible other-world 
of the ether North Bessemer’s 
voice was rich and striking, a 
fine deep bugle note known to 
every operator on the coast; 
but on visual acquaintance the 
station was a disappointment, 
a small shack squatting under 
the 150-foot hard pine mast 
and its wide-stretched stays and 
aerials, a8 Lonergan said, “like a 
soap-box under a circus tent.” 
The fact was that living quarters 
were not needed at North 
Bessemer, and there was no 
engine-room because the town’s 
electricity marched up the hill 
on @ row of stout spruce poles. 
The simple transformers, con- 
densers, tuning inductance, and 
spark disc of a three-kilowatt 
transmitter can be stowed in a 
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very small space, as the radio 
cabins of many ships would show. 
The shack therefore comprised 
a single room, with the spark 
buzzing like a large and angry 
bumble-bee behind a pine par- 
tition with the rest of the 
transmitting outfit; and the 
operator sat comfortably in 
black-upholstered Morris chair, 
with his keys—wireless and 
land-line—screwed to the desk 
before him, message pads and 
log-sheet within easy reach, 
the receiving apparatus (called 
‘tuners’ in those simple days) 
towards the back of the desk, a 
telephone at his left hand con- 
nected with the town exchange, 
and at his right hand the brass 
clapper and wooden sounding- 
box of the land-line telegraph. 
A small anthracite stove at his 
back warmed the room com- 
fortably except when a gale 
blew out of the north-west at 
sub-zero temperature and ren- 
dered comfort impossible, and 
there was a cupboard for 
stationery and another which 
contained little more than a 
coil of phosphor-bronze aerial 
wire, @ spare ‘tuner,’ some 
brass electrodes for the spark 
disc, and a packet of carbor- 
undum crystals. The message 
files hung in a neat row on the 
wall before the operator, with 
a clock and a calendar. There 
was nothing else but an extra 
pair of chairs, the common 
birch-wood sort to be found in 
any North Bessemer kitchen. 
When MaclIvor entered he 
found Lonergan at the ’phones 
and Possett seated at the end 
of the long desk working up his 
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monthly reports. Lonergan was 
gaunt and blue-jowled and 
thirty-five, and wore the shabby 
remains of a naval uniform, 
the gilt worn off the sleeve 
braid to its yellow cord and 
the brass buttons gone green. 
Possett was a small neat man 
of forty in a grey tweed jacket 
and blue worsted trousers, with 
a white shirt, a starched gates- 
ajar collar, and a black bow tie, 
His hands were slim and well 
kept, quite unlike the hands of 
outpost O.-in-C.’s, who wrestled 
eternally with dynamos and 
temperamental gasolene engines 
at the cost of broken nails and 
blistered fingers and  black- 
stained palms; and a pair of 
pince-nez on a long black tape 
gave him the look of a studious 
guillemot in winter plumage, 
He was getting rather bald, 
due, he said, to the pressure 
of *phone-bands over many 
years; but Lonergan declared 
it a simple case of early piety. 

** You’re MaclIvor!’’ Possett 
said at once. “Comein! Take 
a chair. This is operator Loner- 
gan. Lonergan — MaclIvor ! 
Why did you bring your suit- 
case up here? You’re in civil- 
isation now, young feller. We 
don’t have to sleep on top of 
our instruments at North Besse- 
mer, aha!” 

‘Thought I’d better report, 
first thing,’’ MacIvor said, “ and 
I didn’t like to leave it at the 
pier.”’ 

‘“ Ah! Wise boy!” 

The brass lever of the tele» 
graph began to clack in its 
sounding-box, and Lonergan 
slipped a ’phone from his right 
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ear, tapped something curt but 
encouraging on the slender tele- 
graph key, which looked so 
ridiculous beside the big brass 
‘pump handle’ of the radio 
gear, and with an air of pro- 
found boredom proceeded to 
copy messages from Western 
Union. 

Possett jerked his head to- 
wards the sound. ‘“ How are 
you on land-line, Mac ? ” 

“Not very hot,’ admitted 
MacIvor. ‘I’ve never had 
much experience with it, and, 
of course, I’ve just put in two 
years at Point Enfume, where 
there’s no land-line at all. 
I’m quite sure I couldn’t copy 
as fast as that thing’s going 
now. If the two codes were 
altogether different it wouldn’t 
be so bad ; but R in our code’s 
F in theirs, and our F’s their Q 
—that kind of thing—it puts 
you off your stride when you’re 
a bit out of practice. But I 
guess I can make out all right 
—get ’em to send a bit slower 
till I get the hang of it again.” 

“ Humph! I think,’ mused 
Possett, always sensitive about 
his station’s efficiency, “ Ill 
put you on night watches for a 
month or two. There’s not 
much doing between midnight 
and eight in the morning, and 
what stuff you get you can 
*phone in to the night operator 
at Western Union and vice 
versa. No mistakes that way. 
And they often have a beginner 
on at night, handling a fish 
wire or something like that, and 
that’ll give you a chance to 
brush up your land-line code.” 

“Fine,” murmured Maclvor 
gratefully. 


“Not at all, not at all, 
You'll find us a happy little 
family here, Mac. You’ll do 
all right. And North Besse- 
mer’s quite a nice little town 
when you get to know it. The 
only trouble with this station’s 
that we’re a bit too near the 
sea. A ship comes in to coal, 
the wireless operator’s put 
ashore sick, the law says she 
can’t sail without one, and 
right away we get a wire from 
headquarters ordering us to 
supply a man. Then ’’—there 
was @ querulous note in Pos- 
sett’s voice— we have to put 
up with long watches till a new 
man arrives, the whole routine’s 
upset, and a good coastal oper- 
ator’s being wasted on a trip 
to the Fiji Islands or somewhere 
like that.” 

“ Ah!” said MacIvor, and 
his eyes sparkled. He did not 
care a hoot for a coastal future 
himself; not while there were 
Fiji Islands! But, of course, 
there would be no luck of that 
sort for him. A trip to New- 
foundland aboard some grimy 
little collier perhaps. Probably 
nothing at all. The navigation 
season in the Gulf was at an 
end. 

“* Now, about a place to stay,’’ 
murmured Possett. ‘‘ There are 
several boarding - houses, but 
they’re not very keen on 
boarders who sleep from 8 A.M. 
to 4 P.M., say, and want a meal 
at midnight. About the only 
place that doesn’t mind is the 
Yale House, a small hotel on 
the back street, where the cable 
operators stay. I’m afraid it’s 
the Yale or nothing, as far as 
you’re concerned.” 
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“ Sounds all right,’’ MacIvor 
said. 

“ Ah, yes!” Possett took off 
his pince-nez and twiddled them 
at his new operator. ‘ The 
place is clean, the rates are 
reasonable and the food’s good, 
I believe, and, of course, they’re 
used to men coming and going 
at all hours. Unfortunately 
the company isn’t quite what 
I’d recommend for a clean-cut 
young feller like you, Maclvor. 
The cable operators get two or 
three times your pay, and there’s 
a good deal of poker for high 
stakes, and I’m afraid drink- 
ing——” 

Here Lonergan uttered a 
snort and missed a word, and 
had to ask Western Union for a 
repeat. It is extremely difficult, 
even for a wireless operator, to 
listen to three things at once 
and do them justice. Possett 
did not seem to notice. 

“T’ve no need to warn you, 
Mac, I’m sure. Youre a 
sensible-looking young feller. 
I want you,” he went on in an 
elder-brotherly tone, ‘to feel 
that I’m interested in your 
welfare. Because I am. I 
always feel a certain responsi- 
bility towards the young men 
who come to my station.” 

“‘ Very kind of you,’’ MacIvor 
said, avoiding Lonergan’s eye. 

He took his suitcase to the 
Yale House, a roomy three- 
storey building with shingles 
painted the exact colour of 
daffodils, and inhabited largely 
by joyous young operators of 
the big cable staff with a sprink- 
ling, ever shifting, of commer- 
cial travellers, merchant marine 
Officers leaving or waiting for 
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ships, and an occasional barn- 
storming theatrical troupe. 


Amongst its regular patrons 
it was known affectionately as 
The Swig of Beer, perhaps a 
play on its real name, perhaps 
because it was yellow and full 
of ‘’ops.’ Maclvor was given 
a room on the third floor, next 
to Lonergan’s, and within three 
days he had entered fully into 
the camaraderie of that free- 
and-easy place, where nobody 
ever locked a door; ties, socks, 
and whisky were common prop- 
erty, money was little less, 
and life was a song. It was 
eight brisk minutes to Marconi 
Hill, where he kept a lone vigil 
from midnight to eight in the 
morning. After breakfast he 
turned in and slept till three 
or four, and the long winter 
evenings were his own. The 
conscientious Possett saw a 
moral danger in this. He had 
lost no time in asking MacIvor 
if he was ‘ saved,’ and read in 
the young operator’s embarrass- 
ment a cry for help. All honour 
unto Possett. He came of 
evangelistic parentage and 
laboured according to his lights. 
The trouble with Possett’s lights 
was that they were not always 
green to green and red to red. 
On the second Sunday evening 
Maclvor found himself in Pos- 
sett’s church, and afterwards 
in Possett’s parlour singing 
hymns at Possett’s piano. And 
from then on his evenings were 
planned ahead for him with the 
precision and finality of his 
watches in the wireless station. 
MaclIvor did not mind particu- 
larly. He was an easy-going 
young man, and it seemed to 
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him that the maiden of his 
dreams might be found in The 
Young People’s Society or some 
other of Possett’s church con- 
cerns quite as readily as else- 
where. 

Now Possett had a sister who 
was only six years older than 
MaclIvor, and she stayed at the 
Possetts’ and rattled a type- 
writer all day long in the office 
of the Four Fathom Fishery 
Company. Her name was Clara. 
She was a very nice girl. She 
looked and talked exactly like 
her brother, and she was pro- 
foundly tired of typewriters 
and the smell of fish. Mrs 
Possett considered it a shame 
and a reproach upon the young 
men of North Bessemer that 
Clara had no beau. She con- 
sidered Clara a responsibility, 
just as Possett looked upon 
young MaclIvor, and shortly 
before Christmas it occurred to 
Mrs Possett that one and one 
made two. 

‘But he’s never looked at 
me!” protested Clara. 

“ He will,” said Mrs Possett 
grimly. ‘Now for goodness 
sake get rid of that inferiority 
complex, Clara ’’—she had read 
that in a magazine somewhere 
—“‘for you’re really a very 
attractive girl. Why don’t you 
use lipstick a bit? All nice 
girls do it since the war. And 
I don’t think it would hurt to 
shorten your skirts a wee bit, 
do you? They’re wearing them 
shorter this year, and you’ve 
really got quite nice legs.’ 

“Tf you think I’m going to 
throw myself at him——’”’ 

“Tut! Who said any such 
thing ? He’s young, he’s lonely, 
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and much too nice for the com- 
pany of those boozy cable men 
and their crowd. My dear Clara, 
you must get over this waiting- 
for - Mr - Right - to - come- 
along. Life isn’t like that. 
You’ve got to pick out a man 
who’s reasonably nice and can 
support you, and make him see 
that you’re the only possible 
Mrs Right. It shouldn’t be 
hard. Heaven knows there are 
more men than women in North 
Bessemer. Now when I met 
Harold——”’ 

The honest Possett was a 
little dubious. ‘‘ Of course, a 
little pleasant companionship 
won’t do either of them any 
harm; but look here, Josie, 
he’s only a foot-loose young 
operator, after all. Eighty dol- 
lars a@ month, y’ know. He 
couldn’t keep a wife on that.” 

“ But he gets forty dollars a 
month subsistence allowance on 
this station, doesn’t he ? ” 

“Yes, but “i 

‘“‘That,’? pointed his spouse 
triumphantly, ‘‘ makes a hun- 
dred and twenty a month. You 
were getting less than that 
when I married you, Harold. 
Another thing—lI don’t want to 
seem inquisitive, but after all 
we live in a practical world, 
dear—he was two years at 
Point Enfume, wasn’t he ? ” 

“ Right.” 

* At eighty dollars a month 
and found ? ”’ 

“A bit less on the average. 
The annual pay increase 
is ”? 

“And Point Enfume’s ’way 
off in the wilderness on the 
other side of the Gulf, where 
he couldn’t even buy a mail 
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order! So he’s got at least 
fifteen hundred dollars on de- 
posit somewhere. We set up 
house - keeping on five hun- 
dred !’’ 

“Ah!” Mr Possett gave 
his wife a long look. ‘ D’you 
know, Josie, sometimes I think 
you’ve got a worldly mind.” 

‘‘ Harold ! if I don’t look out 
for Clara, who will? You?” 
When Mrs Possett said ‘‘ You? ”’ 
in that voice it was scathing. 

And so Maclvor began sud- 
denly to see a good deal of 
Clara in the seclusion of the 
Possett parlour. Clara did not 
throw herself at him, but she 
was extremely nice to him. 
She did not skate, snow-shoe, 
or dance, and she did not care 
for moving pictures or hockey. 
She was a home girl, she said 
artlessly. This did not quite 
fit MacIvor’s dream; but she 
dressed very tastefully on her 
salary from the Four Fathom 
Fishery Company, and played 
the piano and sang sentimental 
songs in a warbling voice, and 
she had read all the books ever 
printed. It was a cold winter. 
The thermometer went down 
to twenty below and stayed 
there a week at a time, and on 
the seaboard twenty below is 
no laughing matter. The bay 
froze, and by Christmas cars 
were crossing the ice to Bes- 
semer, avoiding the winding 
drifted road. The townsfolk 
journeyed abroad at a smart 
pace, muffled in furs and mack- 
inaws and mittens and felt 
boots and rubbers, diving into 
the warmth of shops like hunted 
rabbits, pausing in the street 
only long enough to inspect the 
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red alcohol thermometer out- 
side the Owl Drug Store. The 
snow shovelled from sidewalks 
mounted steadily until it was 
a head-high rampart with em- 
brasures at the crossings. The 
wind blowing in from the sea 
brought blizzard upon blizzard, 
and the wind over the frozen 
Gulf brought a shrivelling, blast- 
ing cold that drove all life 
from the streets; the sun 
walked like a ghost in the 
southern sky, and winter had 
barely begun. On these frigid 
evenings the Possett parlour 
was a cosy place indeed with 
its gilded hot-water radiators, 
its cushioned mission-oak fur- 
niture, its piano with ‘“‘ Heart 
Songs ’’ on the music rack, its 
pink-shaded gilt-fringed stand- 
ing lamp, and the open coals 
glowing over the warm brown 
tiles of the fireplace. The fire 
was for effect, of course; for 
as Clara said, ‘‘ It looks so nice 
and cosy,’”? and—as she failed 
to say—the fire-light was kind 
to Clara’s complexion and made 
spurious golden gleams in Clara’s 
hair. The Possetts withdrew 
to the dining-room or sallied 
abroad heroically and cast them- 
selves upon the warmth of 
friends whenever MacIvor called. 
They invited him to supper fre- 
quently, and always on Sunday 
night, when Mrs Possett called 
it dinner, and afterwards they 
went to church and Maclvor 
and Clara held a hymn-book 
together in the Possett pew. 
On Christmas Eve he pre- 
sented Clara with an expensive 
wrist-watch, because he was 
truly grateful for this hos- 
pitality and because he had 
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nearly two thousand dollars in 
the Bank of Nova Scotia, an 
accumulation which seemed to 
him enormous and somehow 
indecent. Clara cried, ‘ Mac! 
you extravagant boy!” but 
she showed the gift to her 
sister-in-law later with a curi- 
ously triumphant gesture of 
hand and arm, and their eyes 
met and gleamed. On New 
Year’s Eve, when Clara came 
as usual to the door to help 
him into his overcoat, she 
stepped very close to him and 
fiddled prettily with his muffler, 
and suddenly Maclvor found 
his arms about her and Clara 
whispering, ““O Mac, Mac!” 
and breathing down his neck. 
He stumbled through the town 
and up the hill to relieve Loner- 
gan in a state of terror and 
delight—a trifle more terror 
than delight—and breathing like 
a winded horse. Nothing like 
this had ever happened to him. 
The night was very cold and 
still, the snow squeaked shrilly 
underfoot, the watch-night peal 
of a Bessemer church drifted 
across the ice of the bay like 
an echo of wedding bells. 
The shadowy mast seemed to 
touch the brilliant winter sky, 
and all those stars looked down 
with cold inquisitive eyes and 
seemed to say, ‘‘ There goes the 
man who just kissed Clara 
Possett.”’ 

Lonergan grunted, “ ’Night, 
Mac,” threw on his overshoes 
and his old bridge-coat and 
vanished, leaving MaclIvor alone 
with his emotions. With auto- 
matic fingers he changed the 
date stamp to a new day and 
year, picked one or two stations 


out of the nocturnal orchestra 
in the ’phones, noted them on 
the log, added the time, and 
initialled the entry. The little 
shack was stuffy — Lonergan 
liked heat to the exclusion of 
fresh air. MacIvor hammered 
fruitlessly at a frozen window 
for a minute and then threw 
open the door, and stood there 
with the ’phones on his head, 
gulping at the night. He felt 
like @ man who has walked 
over @ precipice while admir- 
ing @ mountain view; the 
fact that the valley below is 
picturesque and inviting does 
nothing to ease the alarm. 
At that moment the telephone 
bell rang, and for the first 
time he heard The Voice. It 
said, ‘Hello? Wireless station? 
Western Union says you’ve left 
your key switch open, and 
they’ve got a message.’’ Noth- 
ing could have been more 
prosaic. But it was the quality 
of The Voice that caught Mac- 
Ivor. It was feminine, of 
course, and pitched in a low 
key (Clara Possett’s was in the 
upper octave, somewhere about 
E-flat), and there was a rich- 
ness about it and a sparkle, 
something humorous and in- 
tuitive and kind. It was mellow, 
musical and charming. It 
summed all the virtues of Mac- 
Ivor’s dream maiden in the 
recital of a few commonplace 
words. One woman in a thou- 
sand has a voice like that, and 
only a poet can describe it. 
Lonergan, who told me this 
story, was not a poet. He 
merely wrote bad parodies, as 
you know. 

“Hello! ’’ MacIvor said. “I 
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thought the night operator was 
@ man.” 

“He was,” admitted The 
Voice, “ but he quit. I’ve got 
the job.” There was a throaty 
chuckle, the chuckle of brook 
water in a deep boulder’s eddy. 
“D’you mind?” she asked. 
MacIvor did not mind. He 
was interested. And his interest 
grew. The telephone exchange 
was a neat little box of red 
brick on Main Street, tenanted 
nightly by a solitary soul like 
himselfi—and with as little to 
do. Now a wireless operator 
early discovers a sort of ambi- 
mentality which enables him 
to read @ magazine with the 
utmost absorption, yet without 
missing a whisper of the ’phones 
on his ears. In the same way 
Maclvor found the art of keep- 
ing a wireless ’phone on _ his 
right ear and holding the town 
telephone receiver to his left, 
making his log entries faithfully 
every fifteen minutes and at 
the same time carrying on a 
conversation with that enchant- 
ing Voice. This was especially 
easy after 3 A.M., when all the 
world was dead. And it was 
a beautiful way to pass those 
empty pre-dawn hours. 

Clara Possett noticed a change 
in MacIvor almost at once. He 
had always been shy, now he 
seemed haunted by something 
not altogether unpleasant which 
had nothing to do with Clara. 
He sat in the range of her 
singing with a rapt face which 
would have been flattering if 
she had not recognised in it 
the alert, far-staring, unseeing 
look of a wireless operator at 
work. He seemed to be hearing 
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something else. It was un- 
canny. She questioned that 
oracle her sister-in-law, but Mrs 
Possett was reassuring. 

* Just a reaction, that’s all. 
All men are like that. The 
notion of marriage always scares 
them a little after they’ve taken 
the first step.” 

** But he hasn’t said a word 
about marriage ! ”’ 

‘“* He will,’”’ declared Josephine 
Possett. 

‘‘ He hasn’t kissed me since New 
Year’s Eve,’’ whimpered Clara. 

“Whose fault is that?” 
asked Mrs Possett archly. She 
had a feeling that Clara was 
bungling the thing ; but surely 
even Clara could not misfire 
on that dreamy lonely boy from 
Point Enfume! The wrist- 
watch had cost him fifty dollars 
at the very least. It was 
almost a marriage handsel. Had 
she guessed that MacIvor had 
fallen in love with a Voice she 
would have been extremely 
angry, but first she would have 
said that MacIvor was mad. 
Perhaps he was. Certainly he 
was infatuated. He looked for- 
ward now to his watches on 
the hill, when North Bessemer 
slept at his feet beside the 
wintry bay, when shops and 
houses were dark, and the street 
lamps shone between them like 
strings of luminous beads, and 
the snow-covered roofs undu- 
lated away towards the woods 
in the west like waves of a 
fantastic frozen sea. Beneath 
one of these roofs sat The 
Voice, mysterious and superb, 
and he and she kept ward over 
the sleeping town and the hard 
white bay and the ships in the 
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North Atlantic waters beyond. 
It was a magnificent thought. 
For the first time he saw the 
romance of his profession ; but 
it was linked inextricably with 
the romance of this unknown 
Voice. 

He asked her name. She 
refused, laughing. “I know 
yours,” she said. “It’s Mac- 
Ivor, and people call you Mac.”’ 

“How d’you know?” he de- 
manded, bursting with pleasure. 

‘“* My dear boy, I know every- 
body in North Bessemer, half 
the population of Bessemer, 
and dozens of people between 
Halifax and Quebec. That’s 
what it is to be a telephone 
operator.” 

“Have I ever seen you?” 
he asked. 

“No, I don’t think so. But 
I’ve seen you, my friend. Why 
don’t you get a new hat? 
That green fedora’s awful.” 

In the morning he tramped 
down the hill through the stark 
cold, with the sunrise pink on 
the snow, and waited a patient 
hour outside O’Riley’s Men’s 
Emporium until O’Riley came 
to open the door. He was late 
for breakfast at the Yale House, 
but in a rattling paper bag he 
had the grey felt hat the 
invisible goddess had recom- 
mended. 

In the course of the first 
three weeks he told The Voice 
a good deal about himself, his 
home in the Annapolis Valley, 
his father and mother, his 
sisters, his elder brother. He 
told her all about his service 
and his hopes and prospects. 
She led him from one thing to 
another, asking leading qucs- 
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tions with the adroitness of g 
Bluenose lawyer ; but of herself 
—nothing. He did not mind 
this at first—all healthy young 
men like to talk about them- 
selves—but when, clumsily, he 
began to question in turn ghe 
parried with that rich laugh. 
He begged her to meet him 
somewhere. She refused. A 
picture show? She did not 
like pictures. A cup of hot 
chocolate in the tea-room of 
the Owl Drug Store. She hated 
chocolate. And tea. Ice cream ? 
Brrrrr! Once there was no 
laughter in her voice. That 
was when he asked if he might 
wait outside the telephone ex- 
change for a word—‘ only a 
word, honest Injun ! ’—face to 
face. 

** Look here,’’ she said seri- 
ously. ‘If you ever do that— 
it’s all spoiled.’ 

rT) Why 9? 

‘“* Because ! ” 

“Give me a reason or I'll 
come anyway,” said Maclvor 
boldly. 

‘“‘ Listen, boy,’’ said The Voice, 
“‘ when I was a little girl I used 
to read fairy tales; and there 
was one about a young man— 
a handsome young man, much 
better-looking than you—who’d 
nothing better to do than look 
for maidens under spells. Well, 
he found one, and went to the 
rescue like a true knight. And 
there was a catch—he mustn’t 
see her face. But, of course, 
being young and foolish and 
inquisitive he pulled off the 
veil, and she turned into a 
witch, or the sky fell, or some- 
thing—I forget now. Anyway, 
I won’t have you hanging 
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around the ’phone exchange. 
What’s more, if you even 
mention it again V’U—T’ll pull 
out the wireless station plug 
and let it hang, every night.”’ 

Maclvor surrendered, but all 
this tantalised him very much. 
“You know darned well,’ he 
said peevishly, “‘ you enjoy talk- 
ing to me. D’you mean to say 
you’d cut it all out—click—like 
that, just for a notion? How’d 
you kill time in this graveyard 
watch if it wasn’t for me ? ” 

“Poof!” said The Voice, 
and the laughter, golden sound, 
was back again. “Talk to 
girls in the other ’phone ex- 
changes, of course. The lines 
are pretty dull at night. We 
chatter back and forth all over 
the country. Say! how’d 
you like to talk to a girl in 
Bessemer ? ” 


“ Okay !”? 
“Tll put you on. Wait a 
minute.”” He heard her voice, 


fainter now. ‘“ Hello! Besse- 
mer? Want to talk a bit to a 
nice young man? A boy in 
the wireless station here. Eh ? 
Lonesome, I’spose, like all the 
rest of us.’?’ Then The Voice, 
warm and strong again. ‘‘ Hello, 
Boy! There’s Bessemer for 
you,” and another, soprano 
this, frankly curious— 

“Hello? Hul-lo! You the 
wireless operator? I hear you’re 
lonesome.”’ 

* What’s the colour of your 
eyes ?’? demanded MaclIvor at 
once. 

“Why ? ” giggled Bessemer. 

“Central at N.B. won’t tell 
me @ thing about herself. I 
wondered if it was a professional 
habit.”’ 
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“Oh, I don’t mind. They’re © 
blue. Say, d’you ever come 
over to Bessemer ? ”’ 

There was a click, and The 
Voice, brisk but still amused, 
saying, ‘‘ There!” 

** You cut me off ! ’’ protested 
Maclvor. 

“Of course I did. What 
d’you care if her eyes are 
blue? Listen a minute. I’ll get 
Acadia for you.” Acadia Junc- 
tion was a full hundred miles 
away. The night operator there 
had a bad cold, but her eyes 
were brown and she was five 
feet three and she had a friend 
who had a friend who was a 
wireless operator somewhere. 
His name was Pennant, or 
MacLaughlin, or maybe it was 
Spreckels—she wasn’t quite sure 
—but he was on a boat some- 
where. Maclvor said he didn’t 
know the three men on the boat. 
A girl at Rexborough told him 
it was snowing there, and one 
at Stirling Forks, whose eyes 
were green she said, sang him 
the chorus of the fox-trot all 
Stirling Forks was mad about, 
and asked him if he danced— 
not that it mattered. Stirling 
Forks was two days by train 
to the south. 

Thus The Voice diverted him, 
almost without his knowing. 
And on succeeding nights she 
took him for increasing journeys 
over the humming wires. He 
came to know the pet names 
of a score of nocturnal vestals 
in towns he probably would 
never see, and many other 
things besides the colour of 
their eyes. There was a gay 
girl in New Greenock who 
recited Burns’ poems on the 
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slightest provocation, and a 
prim girl in Hubton who was 
engaged to a plumber and read 
Ethel M. Dell, and a sleepy 
girl in Monckville who liked 
strawberry sundaes and Rudolph 
Valentino, and far girls in St 
John or Halifax whose voices 
were a little cold, as if the 
temperature were lower in those 
parts—or the rules more strict. 
With The Voice for his Scheher- 
azade he spent enchanted nights 
with invisible damsels in several 
hundred miles of countryside, 
while that countryside slept 
under its quilt of snow, or, 
stirring, heard only the wind 
in the frosty wires. Let it be 
understood very clearly that 
none of this interfered with 
Duty in the least. Often in the 
midst of some sprightly con- 
versation there was a click and 
a hum, and then The Voice 
saying, “Sorry, Boy. Line’s 
engaged. We'll try her again 
later. Meantime, how about 
that tittering girl at Shards- 
town? You haven’t set her 
going for three nights now. Or 
what about the mourning dove 
at Miramouche—the one that 
coos?’ Or the ’phone on his 
right ear whined suddenly the 
dots and dashes of North Besse- 
mer’s call, and he would snap, 
“Stand by! Ship calling. 
Back in a few minutes,” and 
busy himself in a quite different 
world. It was an odd sensa- 
tion, that jump from one world 
to the other. There was a 
Spirit-rapping tingle about it. 
One moment talking viva voce 
with a@ merry young woman 
somewhere in the backwoods, 
and in a flash reaching out over 


the sea, spurting dots and 
dashes to a bored young man 
aboard some tossing tramp or 
other, giving the weather fore- 
cast, or the ice conditions at 
Port Dauphin; or perhaps 
under the dictation of a shrill 
whisper in the phones scrawling 
on the pad before him, “ Hr 
S/S Beaver Trader bnd London 
fm Hfx Lat. 44.17 N. Long. 
59.44 W. QRU?” QRU with 
the question mark meant, 
‘¢ Have you anything for me?” 
And if MacIvor had, he sent it, 
and got a receipt, and marked 
the time of transmission on 
the message and put it on the 
Finished Business file; if he 
had nothing he answered 
“QRU ” without the question 
mark, which meant simply, 
‘¢ Nothing doing,’”’ and the ship 
said “Tks” politely and that 
was that. Usually it was 
‘“QRU,”’ because North Besse- 
mer went into a sort of hiberna- 
tion after the St Lawrence 
froze, and ships in the trans- 
Atlantic lanes were handled by 
more powerful stations at Cape 
Rip and Cemetery Island. 

In the course of these tele- 
phone séances he learned to 
think and speak quickly, to 
match quip for quip, to mani- 
fest an intelligent interest in a 
totally strange young woman 
and put his interest into words 
—an art that shy young men 
learn slowly or not at all 
when face to face ; and because 
each talked of her own surround- 
ings and doings and interests 
he learned an _ astonishing 


amount of provincial geography 
and (quite unconsciously) femi- 
But always, 


nine psychology. 
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as the morning hours began to 
grow, he came back to The 
Voice. ‘‘ They’re fun, but you’re 
music,” he said. And one night 
in a sudden rush of words he 
confessed he loved her, loved 
her quite madly, and there 
would never be anyone else in 
the world. There was an aston- 
ished silence. Then The Voice 
said slowly, and it seemed to 
him a little sadly, “‘ Boy, you’ll 
never guess how much [I like 
you for that. Because I—I 
think you mean it and—and— 
well, never mind. Now that 
you've said it, let’s forget it. 
It’s off your chest.” 

“But it’s on my mind,’ he 
protested. 

“Boy, there’s nothing on 
your mind but a pair of ’phones. 
And that’s as it should be. 
You’re young, and you’ve got 
a long way to go. Keep your 
work on your mind for another 
five years—ten if you can— 
and women at the end of a wire, 
the longest on the switchboard.”’ 

“You forget I’m a wireless 
man,”’ he said. 

“So much the better. Give 
’em air—lots of it. Air’s a good 
insulator. I don’t know much 
about electricity, but I know 
that.” 


Now there could be only one 
end to all this, and it came on 
a cheerless February night with 
a wind off the sea and a promise 
of snow. Half an hour before 
midnight, just as Maclvor was 
preparing for another vigil on 
the hill, he was called to the 
hotel telephone to hear Pos- 
sett’s voice requesting his pres- 
ence at the Possett house at 
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once. He went, hurriedly, won- 
dering why. His visits to the 
Possett parlour had fallen off 
sharply since he came to know 
The Voice, and Clara had turned 
sad and then slightly indignant, 
and Mrs Posseitt’s voice had 
acquired an edge like the east 
wind. Lately he had felt 
distinctly uncomfortable there, 
even with the Possetts away, 
and the firelight playing in 
Clara’s hair, and Clara wringing 
the heart-strings of the piano 
with ‘Then You’ll Remember 
Me.” The truth was that none 
of the Possetts could understand 
his sudden and all-absorbing 
preference for his own com- 
pany. North Bessemer was a 
small community where every 
young man and woman moved 
in the searchlight of the public 
eye. The mystery of MacIvor’s 
private life was an affront to 
decency in Mrs Possett’s eyes. 
She suspected, quite rightly, 
that he was indulging a Secret 
Passion, and cautioned Clara 
against what she vaguely termed 
‘ advances.’ 

In the familiar parlour Possett 
said, rather coldly, “ ’Fraid 
we’re going to lose you, Mac- 
Ivor. A ship at Port Dauphin 
—the Canadian Star of the 
Government line—her operator’s 
deserted, or died, or some- 
thing.” 

** How soon ? ’’ cried MacIvor, 
dismayed. 

“Tonight. Now, in fact. 
They’re in a hurry, you under- 
stand. She’s loaded with steel 
rails for Constanta. Port 
Daupbin doesn’t freeze, of 
course, but now the wind’s 
come north-east for a blizzard 
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they’re afraid of floe ice jam- 
ming the bay, and they’re 
pulling out not later than noon 
tomorrow. You must hire a 
taxi to take you across the ice 
to Bessemer before the snow 
gets bad. Spend the night 
there, and catch the early 
morning train for Port Dauphin. 
It’s a three-hour trip, I think.” 

‘‘ Where’d you say she was 
bound ? ” MaclIvor said. 

“Constanta. It’s on the 
Black Sea somewhere.” He 
rummaged in the mission-oak 
desk. ‘ Here’s your travelling 
money. Sign this _ receipt, 
please. And take these expense 
account forms. Fill them out 
—quadruplicate, you know— 
and mail them to me from the 
first port, with the unexpended 
balance, if any. You’ll probably 
get a chance to mail them at 
Gibraltar.”’ 

MaclIvor took them dreamily. 
Gibraltar! Black Sea! Con- 
stanta! Magic, magic names! 
He shook hands absently with 
Possett. Possett said  diffi- 
dently, “My wife and Clara 
have gone to bed.” 

“ Tl write,’’ MacIvor said. 

“You'll be gone several 
months,” said Possett in the 
same voice. ‘‘ They’re sending 
me a fellow from Caribou. No 
doubt they’ll shift you back to 
the coastal service when you 
return. We may meet again— 
who knows ? ”’ 

‘Who knows ? ”’ echoed Mac- 
Ivor fatuously. 

He packed hastily and de- 
parted from the Yale House 
in an uproar of farewells. The 
cable operators shattered the 
midnight air with demands that 


he kiss the girls in Constanti- 
nople—or wherever it was— 
for them, and assured him he 
was a lucky devil, and told 
each other that these wirelegs 
guys did not get much money 
but they sure had fun. The 
taxi was idling outside, vapour 
pouring from the exhaust into 
the stark air. It was a small 
car with draughty side-curtains 
and rattling tyre-chains, and 
there was a reek of alcohol 
within, partly from the anti- 
freeze mixture in the radiator 
and partly from the driver, a 
hook-jawed young man in sheep- 
skin coat, fur cap, and large 
fur gauntlets. MacIvor dropped 
into the seat beside him, com- 
manding, “‘ Stop for a minute 
at the telephone exchange.” 

“There’s a "phone in the 
hotel, ain’t there? ’’ grumbled 
the driver; but he agitated 
his gears and went off towards 
Main Street with a swoop. 
Outside the little brick exchange 
he added, ‘* The public ’phone- 
booth’s in the hallway. Make 
it snappy, mister. I gotta get 
back this side the bay before 
it starts snowin’ pitchforks, an’ 
it’s a long way acrost.”’ 

The exchange was compact, 
like the wireless station, but 
more substantial in all ways. 
Within its brick walls were 
included a transformer room, 
a long room with the operator’s 
switch-board at one end and a 
small ante-room containing the 
public pay-’phone. There were 
oiled oak floors and varnished 
fir wainscots and windows with 
green shades drawn. The in- 
terior was brilliantly lit. The 
door leading from the ante- 
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room to the switch-board room 
had a large glass panel and a 
tasselled blind. The blind had 
not been drawn, which was a 
mistake ; for Maclvor, shutting 
the street door behind him, 
could see a large middle-aged 
woman in deshabille. She had 
made herself comfortable for 
the night’s work, as a fleshy 
widow of forty-five has a right 
to do, with a worn rose dressing- 
gown in place of the dress now 
draped over a chair in the 
corner, with black wool stock- 
ings hanging wrinkled and 
shapeless on stout ankles, with 
a pair of large carpet slippers on 
her feet. Her pepper-and-salt 
hair was done up in curl-papers, 
and looked very queer under 
the black metal band of the 
ear-phone. MacIvor wondered 
why The Voice had never men- 
tioned an assistant ; but it was 
decent of the telephone company 
to provide her with so sub- 
stantial a companion in this 
lonely brick box. He tapped 
gently on the glass panel. She 
was busy with a call, shifting 
plugs and talking into the 
mouth-piece slung on her broad 
chest. He tried the handle, but 
the door was locked, of course. 
In ten minutes she would lock 
the street door as well. 

But now the woman paused, 
the call finished. She half- 
turned, saw him, and came to 
her feet in a queer frightened 
way. 

“* Where’s——”’_ MaclI vor be- 
gan, and realised suddenly that 
his goddess had no name. He 
could not say, ‘‘ Where’s The 
Voice?’ Besides, the switch- 
board was at the far-end of 
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that inner room, the door was 
solid, and the glass was plate. 
The woman was saying some- 
thing, her lips moving, but 
there was no sound. He shook 
his head impatiently. She hesi- 
tated, then pointed a large 
strong finger at the public 
*phone on the wall of the ante- 
room. He went to it, fuming. 
It was ridiculous to talk over 
a telephone to someone right 
under his eyes. Why didn’t 
she come and open the door ? 
Against the rules, no doubt. 
Perhaps she thought he was 
drunk. He took down the 
receiver, wondering if he should 
drop a coin in the slot. The 
woman at the switch-board 
shifted a plug. 

“ Hello!’’ he said. He saw 
the woman’s lips moving—and 
heard The Voice saying, ‘* What 
d’you want?” The Voice! 
It startled him so that he 
nearly dropped the receiver. 
He could say nothing for a 
moment. He stared through 
the glass at her, watched the 
flush slowly spreading over her 
homely features, and her large 
dark eyes staring back at him 
in a strangely moving way. 

‘‘ So—you see, Boy. You’ve 
spoiled everything.” 

He stammered, ‘ I—I—I’ve 
been ordered away. To Con- 
stanta, in the Black Sea. Now 


—tonight. I just came 
te? 

“To say good-bye ? ”’ 

“Yes, that was it. That’s 


all. Good-bye!” 

“Wait! Wait a minute, 
Boy,’ the woman cried urgently. 
“Don’t go away angry with 
me. Please! You’re disap- 
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pointed, aren’t you’? You 
think I’ve made a fool of you 
somehow. But think, Boy. 
Have I deceived you by so 
much as a word? Havel?” 

The astonishment had gone 
from his face. He looked out- 
raged and ashamed. 

“You see, Boy ’’—and a sad 
music in that wonderful voice 
touched him, angry as he was 
—‘T’m old enough to be your 
mother. You sounded lonely 
and the nights were long. I 
tried to amuse you. Was there 
any harm in that? Supposing 
I made believe—all to myself, 
d’you see ?—that you were my 
son, my son that might have 
been, if he’d lived through 
the war—was that very wicked ? 
I was only fooling myself, Boy. 
You were young and—and sort 
of bursting with loneliness. I 
saw you sometimes, and I heard 
your voice. I could tell. And 
you wanted to meet girls. Of 
course you did! So I let you 
talk to girls—girls of all ages 
and kinds, in all sorts of places 
—so you’d be amused. But 
there was more than that. I 
wanted you to see that the 
world was full of girls, all 
with different looks and ways 
and notions, so you’d be in no 
hurry about choosing, so you’d 
realise there was one some- 
where who’d be just right for 
you—in everything—and none 
of the rest worth bothering 
about. Because that’s awfully 
important, Boy. I’m glad you 
came here tonight! Glad! 
Because now you know a 
woman’s voice means nothing, 


nor any one thing about her, 
and whenever you hear a 
woman’s words, and they sound 
attractive, you’ll think of me 
and ask yourself what she’s 
like on—on the other side of 
the door.”’ 

She might have said more, 
but MacIvor flung up the 
receiver and fled. She heard 
the street door slam, and the 
roar of a car, and the clink 
of tyre-chains growing fainter 
towards the water-front, to- 
wards the frozen bay and the 
glaring blast furnaces of Besse- 
mer on the other side, towards 
Port Dauphin and Constanta, 
Constanta ! 


And that is the story of 
MaclIvor, and the man who 
worried about Maclvor’s soul, 
and the woman who really 
saved it, long, long ago. For 
all I know, Clara Possett may 
still be clacking a typewriter 
in an atmosphere of fish; and, 
of course, that pathetic woman 
with the golden voice must 
have been superannuated long 
since. And MacIvor? Maclvor 
went to Constanta and other 
fabulous places, and returned 
to the coastal service and event- 
ually got a station of his own. 
And he married a brisk sensible 
girl named Lorelei Schermer- 
horn with a voice like the spark 
of a ten-inch induction coil 
when the rods are too close 
together. But do not misunder- 
stand me. There is positively 
no moral to this story. There 
is nothing moral whatsoever 
about a tale of Lonergan’s. 
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SLEEPING SICKNESS. 


BY LIEUT.-COLONEL G. K. MAURICE, D.S.O., M.C. 


THE story I am about to 
tell is one of a struggle to 
banish sleeping sickness from 
a part of the Southern Sudan. 
The fight began twenty years 
ago, and was brought to a 
more or less successful con- 
clusion ten years later. The 
subsequent decade and the 
introduction of the motor have 
so transformed Africa that no 
story of an attempt to ex- 
tirpate a disease is ever likely 
to be quite like this one. 

It is @ story of years of 
frustration ; of an inadequate 
staff inadequately supplied, try- 
ing to stem an invasion over 
a distant frontier. We knew 
that the enemy had spread 
across Africa, killing on its 
way, even in the small Lake 
District of Uganda, 250,000 
out of a population of 300,000. 
In position on the Nile Congo 
Watershed, slowly losing ground, 
seldom in touch with authority, 
believing that we stood between 
our people and devastation, 
we likened ourselves to Kipling’s 
“Centurions on the Wall,” be- 
cause ‘ we fought in our sleep.” 


In these days, experience of 
the disease and its modern 
treatment, modern roads. in 
Central Africa and easy access 
to its people have changed our 
outlook and we can afford to 
look on sleeping sickness almost 
with contempt. But, in the 


days I write of, a meagre know- 
ledge of the disease had only 
recently and laboriously been 
gained, although African travel- 
lers had known of its existence 
for 200 years. In 1803, Dr 
Winterbottom, a colonial sur- 
geon, published an account of 
the disease as he saw it along 
the Bight of Benin. He de- 
scribed the deep sleep and also 
noticed the enlarged glands of 
the neck, later to be found so 
helpful in the detection of 
sleeping sickness before the 
somnolent stage is reached, 
although he himself considered 
them of no importance. Gener- 
ally speaking, it was considered 
to be confined to the West 
Coast of Africa, with little 
tendency to spread east, until 
in 1887 a Dr Mense found it 
as @ widely extended epidemic 
as far up the Congo River as 
Stanleypool. 

There is a good deal of evi- 
dence suggesting that Stanley’s 
expedition for the relief of 
Emin Pasha in 1888 introduced 
the disease into Uganda, though 
it was not reported there until 
1901. Inquiries then showed 
that it had been known to 
natives there for at least six 
years, and that many hundreds 
had died of it. 

Up to this time no one had 
been interested in it except a 
few doctors, travellers, and slave 
traders. But now it had in- 
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vaded the British Empire. The 
old Queen had only just died, 
and the British were still a 
proud people. This invasion 
of our soil by an alien disease 
must be repelled. But to repel 
a@ disease, the cause of it must 
be known. In 1902, therefore, 
@ commission of doctors was 
sent to Uganda to try to dis- 
cover it. 

One of the Commission early 
contracted the disease and died 
of it. Enlightenment only came 
with the arrival of Lieut.- 
Colonel David Bruce, R.A.M.C., 
F.B.S., early in 1903. He had 
been lent by the War Office 
to try to discover the cause of 
Nagana, or Tsetse-fly disease, 
among the cattle and horses of 
South Africa. His experiments 
and those of his successors 
made certain facts plain: that 
sleeping sickness, too, was an 
infection by a trypanosome, 
inoculated into the blood stream 
by the bite of a tsetse fly, and 
that the bite of this fly was 
only harmful if it had itself 
become infected through biting 
a human being suffering from 
the disease. 

The investigations showed 
that the tsetse fly, which in 
appearance is not unlike the 
common house-fly, inhabits the 
banks of streams, preferably 
densely wooded ones, for it 
must have shade. It will follow 
man 300 yards from water, 
but seldom farther, and it 
will not inhabit that part of 
@ stream where trees, under- 
growth, and grass have been 
removed. It became self- 
evident then that African 


natives usually contract the 
disease at the place from which 
they draw water and do their 
washing, though pools much 
frequented by fishermen and 
hunters of game are also 
dangerous. 

Through the knowledge thus 
gained, the extermination of 
the natives of the Lake District 
of Uganda was averted by the 
removal of the remnant to a 
safer district. 

The Sudan Government 
viewed with apprehension the 
appearance of the disease upon 
its Southern Frontier. There 
is always one course open in 
the face of an emergency: the 
appointment of a permanent 
Commission. The Sudan Goy- 
ernment appointed one. 

For ten years one or two 
members of the Commission 
roamed the Southern Sudan 
watching for an invasion by 
sleeping sickness. They had 
to travel through tropical forest 
without roads, where transport 
animals could not live owing 
to ‘fly’; in a land of pagans 
whose chiefs were unfriendly 
to Government; where ad- 
ministration was a name rather 
than a fact, and in a land, too, 
which for generations had been 
the happy hunting ground of 
slave raiders. They found that 
the tsetse-fly area extended 
along about 1000 miles of fron- 
tier, but was limited in depth 
to some 200 miles. 

Although the disease itself 
was not discovered in the Sudan 
during these ten years, reports 
from travelling Arab merchants 
of the spread of the disease in 
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the neighbouring French and 
Belgian Congos kept alive the 
anxieties of the Sudan Govern- 
ment. Then the invasion of 
Belgium by the Germans 
diverted attention from the 
possible invasion of the Sudan 
by sleeping sickness. The Gov- 
ernment did, however, take the 
precaution of issuing instruc- 
tions that all immigrants were 
to be inspected by the Syrian 
doctor stationed at Tembura 
near the frontier. Many, of 
course, evaded inspection, but 
this made no difference; for 
the doctor, who at that time 
was stationed in Tembura, 
lacked experience of sleeping 
sickness and failed to detect 
a single case. When his suc- 
cessor, Dr Baz, arrived in 
March 1918 and found sixty 
cases in the first week and 255 
in the next six months without 
going out of the station, the 
authorities in Khartoum were 
startled, but consoled them- 
selves for a time with the 
belief that Baz must have 
mistaken some other disease 
for sleeping sickness. Baz did 
not make mistakes. He had, 
moreover, gained considerable 
experience of sleeping sickness 
elsewhere. He was a Syrian 
doctor, educated at Beirut Uni- 
versity. Imperturbable, metho- 
dical, and resourceful; liking 
primitive people, and, there- 
fore, easily gaining their con- 
dence, he was fitted beyond 
most men for the task in hand. 
To Khartoum’s fussy telegrams 
questioning his diagnosis, he 
sent laconic replies reiterating 
his immediate requirements, and 
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quietly continued to battle 
single-handed with his ever- 
growing mass of patients. 

To appreciate his difficulties 
something must be said about 
Tembura. It lies near the 
French frontier and close to 
that point where the Belgian 
Congo, French Equatorial 
Africa, and the Sudan all meet. 
The district of Tembura is 
about four times the size of 
Wales. The most important 
tribe in it is the Zande tribe. 
Although the battle of Omdur- 
man, which had wrested the 
Sudan from the Mahdi, had 
taken place twenty years before, 
the administration of the North- 
ern Sudan had been the first 
objective of the Government, 
and the maintenance of order 
in vast tracts of country in 
the far south was left to a few 
individuals. The white popu- 
lation consisted of a District 
Commissioner, the military 
officer commanding the native 
company of troops, Baz, and 
a small Greek merchant. It is 
not surprising, therefore, that 
there was at that time no 
moderately accurate census of 
the people, no map of any 
value, no knowledge of the 
internal tribal organisation or 
any lists of important men. 
There were only two so-called 
roads, one east to the White 
Nile and one north to Wau, the 
headquarters of the province 
180 miles distant. These roads 
were completely overgrown for 
half the year; and the only 
rest-houses were grass shelters 
built on the banks of streams, 
which harboured ‘fly.’ The 
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rains began in March, reached 
@ maximum intensity in July, 
August and September, and 
ended in the middle of Novem- 
ber. By July the grass was 
12 feet high or more. Rivers 
and streams became raging 
torrents or flat reedy bogs. 

There were two ways of 
reaching Tembura from Khar- 
toum, one by river steamer for 
fourteen days up the White 
Nile, and thence by foot west- 
ward for 430 miles; the other 
by branching off the White Nile 
up a tributary, which lengthened 
the river journey, but reduced 
the walk south to 314 miles. 
For three months in the rainy 
season @ special steamer plied 
farther up this tortuous tribu- 
tary to Wau, leaving a walk 
of only 180 miles. But the 
advantage of the shorter walk 
was neutralised by the much 
longer river journey, which 
took a month. By any of these 
routes the journey to Tembura 
was seldom less than six weeks 
in duration. 

I never could persuade Baz 
to talk much of his first six 
months at Tembura. He used 
just to laugh and say, “ It was 
awful, really.”” But the British 
doctor—we will call him Basil 
—who arrived to take charge 
in August 1918 has told me 
that by the time he arrived, 
Baz had cleared a site in the 
forest for a segregation camp 
about a mile outside Tembura, 
had cleared off undergrowth, 
and rendered fly-free for drink- 
ing purposes the source of an 
adjacent stream ; had built forty 
mud and grass huts for patients, 
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two grain stores, four grass huts 
for himself and Basil, together 
with a dispensary, office, store, 
and prison. He had examined 
some thousands of natives, 
mostly immigrants ; had found 
255 cases of sleeping sickness, 
and had somehow contrived to 
treat and feed them. 

All this time Baz had been 
confined to Tembura Station. 
With the arrival of Basil it 
was possible to comb the sur- 
rounding district for cases, and 
the two took it in turns to go 
out and search. They traversed 
the greater part of the district 
several times, and discovered 
that the epidemic was limited 
to @ strip along the frontier 
about 150 miles long and 50 
broad, and that the adjoining 
district to the east was not 
infected. They detected and 
segregated 621 new cases, made 
a@ census of the people, learnt 
their tribal organisation, cut 
roads, built bridges and rest- 
houses, and Basil, with wheel 
and compass, compiled maps 
of some 5000 square miles of 
country, which were found by 
the surveyors on a Boundary 
Commission some years later 
to be remarkably accurate. 

In addition to all this, they 
had to house, feed, and treat 
their patients, a very primitive 
people, many of whom had 
never seen a white man. There 
was difficulty in procuring hired 
labour for building huts and 
grain stores, and the white 
ants destroyed these almost 
as soon as they were built. 
To feed the patients was 4 
problem of much greater diffi- 
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culty. The biggest tax that 
had ever been taken out of the 
district was 60,000 Ib. of grain, 
and ten times this amount was 
needed. For months the supply 
of atoxy] failed, and the patients 
who had initially experienced 
the benefit of the drug, which 
cured some and restored others 
to fairly good health, became 
dispirited and many deserted. 
They were not a very easy 
people to handle. Basil writes 
of them :— 


“‘ Both sexes thieve and lie. 
Intimidation, perjury, high- 
way robbery, and adultery 
are all regarded as venial 
offences. No man will work 
for anything he sees a chance 
of getting by force or cun- 
ning. They are foul feeders, 
inordinately fond of meat, 
devouring with gusto an 
animal in the most advanced 
stages of putrescence and 
liquefaction. Frogs, rats, 
snails, and snakes are all 
common articles of diet; 
I have even seen a pet 
chimpanzee, which died of 
pneumonia, go into the 
cooking-pot. ... They are, 
nevertheless, a very intel- 
ligent people.” 


This was not an entirely 
accurate picture. The people 
were short of food and detached 
from tribal authority and cus- 
tom. Moreover, where the 
tsetse reigns and precludes the 
keeping of domestic stock, all 
tribes are physiologically lacking 
proteins and crave meat of any 
sort. 

Fortunately they were not 
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aggressive. Basil travelled al- 
ways without a police escort. 
Only once did he meet with 
the threat of active opposition, 
and that was from a band of 
those frontier rovers who be- 
longed neither to the Sudan nor 
to the Congo; who paid no 
taxes and supplied no labour. 
They sent a message to Basil 
that, if he came farther on his 
march, he would be met with 
poisoned arrows. He promptly 
repacked his baggage and 
marched to the spot; the 
obstructionists bolted. 

In October 1919 the struggle 
seemed to be developing favour- 
ably. Throughout the district, 
inspection centres, where the 
people were collected for the 
detection of sleeping sickness, 
had been formed, linked by 
cleared paths, and some sem- 
blance of a chain of responsi- 
bility had been established. 
The rabble in the segregation 
camp had been converted into 
an orderly community, organ- 
ised on tribal lines, but de- 
sertions were still common. 
Communal cultivations had been 
established to supplement the 
food supply. A band of per- 
manent employees had been 
recruited for general labour 
and the clearing of streams. 
But the pace had been too hot. 
Basil writes :— 


“The work at Tembura 
at present is more than two 
men can possibly be expected 
to do and maintain their 
health in the tropics. Every 
day, except for an hour for 
breakfast and an hour for 
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lunch, work lasts from 6 A.M. 
to 6 P.M., the office work, as 
often as not, being done in 
one’s house at night at the 
end of a tiring day. I think 
it is absolutely essential that 
at least once a fortnight 
officers should have one com- 
plete day’s rest.” 


He had long been suffering 
from malaria and was in no fit 
state to carry on. His services, 
besides, were required else- 
where. The aftermath of the 
Great War had left a world 
shortage of doctors. The British 
Army still required every British 
doctor it could get, and the 
Syrian universities had turned 
out no available doctors for 
five years. Before leaving Tem- 
bura Basil uttered a prophecy. 


“It is a great pity,’’ he 
writes, “that inspections 
must cease for want of a 
British doctor at the psy- 
chological moment when 
moral supremacy has been 
established. This is the very 
time for redoubled efforts 
and not for a total abandon- 
ment of all work for six 
months. The people will slip 
back, and it will all have to 
be gone through again.” 


Baz held the fort in solitary 
state. No inspections could 
be carried out; the people 
reverted to their old habits ; 
the roads became obliterated 
and the rest-houses fell down. 


So ended 1919. It must 
have been disheartening to Baz, 
sitting alone in the sleeping 
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sickness camp, collecting here 
and there fresh cases from 
the station ; knowing, however, 
that outside in the district 
cases were accumulating fast, 
and that soon all efforts of 
the previous year would be 
wasted. 

However, a British doctor 
was forthcoming sooner than 
was expected. He arrived on 
18th January 1920. On the’ 
journey he had sustained a leg 
injury and arrived a sick man, 
Three days later he died. Baz 
was alone again. 

Basil had decided before he 
left Tembura that since the 
feeding of the patients was so 
difficult, and desertions so com- 
mon, it would be better to 
convert the segregation camp 
into an extensive settlement, 
where patients could have their 
families and their private cul- 
tivations and become self-sup- 
porting. To prevent deserters 
to the Congo infecting fly en 
route, he thought the settlement 
should be established close to 
the frontier, and suggested as a 
suitable site the source of the 
Yubo River which flows through 
Tembura. It was known to 
rise on the Nile Congo Divide, 
but had never been inspected 
or surveyed. 

Khartoum accepted the pro- 
posal. Accordingly, on 20th 
February 1920, Baz, in rear of 
his flock of 669 patients, set 
out for the source of the Yubo. 

Source Yubo now figures on 
the map. Travellers have 
visited it and written about it 
—inaccurately for the most part. 
Baz created it. He has often 
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told me of those first few weeks 
struggling through the high 
grass trying to map out a 
settlement ; met at every turn 
by unexpected fly - infested 
streams. Somehow he laid out 
an attractive station head- 
quarters ; cut roads and allotted 
sites along them for the patients. 
Food became short and many 
patients deserted, but most of 
them returned when conditions 
improved. I expect that few 
other men by tact alone could 
have transferred 669 primitive 
savages suffering from sleeping 
sickness to an uninhabited, un- 
surveyed patch of virgin forest 
five-and-twenty miles away, and 
settled them there without a 
single desertion for so long as 
the food lasted. 

The months passed, but no 
second doctor arrived. No 
search for cases outside the 
settlement could be carried 
out. During a whole year 
under 200 were found; all of 
them from among labourers, 
police, and soldiery employed 
in or visiting the settlement. 
It was clear that the epidemic 


in the surrounding country must 
be gathering momentum. 

And then, when Baz had 
nearly given up hope, in October 
1920, a year after Basil had 
left, again a British doctor 
arrived. I shall call him J. M. 
He at once restarted the in- 
spections. But through the 
lapse of a year the roads cut 
by Basil were invisible; the 
rest-houses were in ruins; the 
bridges had been swept away ; 
the people concealed themselves 
from inspections. 

J. M. was a forceful person- 
ality. He opened up the dis- 
trict again. In time he was 
able to ride a bicycle along the 
cleared winding paths worn 
smooth by native feet. But 
most of the work had to be 
done on foot. It continued to 
be more than two men could 
do and maintain their health. 
Often suffering from malaria, 
frequently drenched by thunder- 
storms or by dew in the long 
grass, J. M. in August 1921, 
ten months after his arrival, 
nearly died from an attack of 
black-water fever. 


x. 


I was at Wau when this 
happened. A runner reached 
me with the news six days after 
the onset of the attack. The 
message said that Baz was at 
the far end of the district, but 
that the Officer Commanding 
the Company at Tembura had 
gone to Source Yubo to have 
his own malaria treated and 
that he was carrying out J. M.’s 


nursing instructions. I knew 
that J. M. must either be dead 
or better by the time I could 
reach him, but medical tradition 
prescribes even forlorn attempts 
to reach men in desperate sick- 
ness. I, therefore, went down 
to him. 

It took half a day to collect 
porters for my luggage. We 
started in the afternoon in a 
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torrential thunder-storm, and 
slept in a rest-house on the 
banks of a river. During the 
night a number of the porters 
fled while the native policeman 
slept. We started again at two 
o’clock by the light of a waning 
moon. Morning broke in sun- 
shine and sparkling dew. The 
native policeman led the way 
along an ill-defined path winding 
among the forest trees. The 
grass was about waist - high ; 
the forest a lovely green. About 
ten o’clock we halted by a 
stream. The porters put down 
their loads and collected water 
from the stream and wood from 
the forest, while the servants 
erected table and chair. In a 
quarter of an hour a hot break- 
fast appeared. In an hour we 
were on the road again. The 
sun had already grown fiercely 
hot and the forest steamed. 
We had to wade a few streams, 
which cooled us. 

In the early afternoon storm 
clouds banked up in the east, 
and by four o’clock thunder- 
storms were growling on all 
sides. About five o’clock we 
came upon a rest-house just 
when the rain began to fall. 
The porters were exhausted 
and strung out, so we halted for 
the night. 

The journey was monotonous 
and each day was much like 
another, except that as we 
went south the grass and trees 
became taller and the forest 
denser. After a hundred miles 
the grass canopied the path, so 
that often for miles we walked 
through a tunnel of grass, and 
all landscape was hidden by 


its surrounding wall. Dew 
drenched us in the early morn- 
ings; in the heat of the day 
no air penetrated to cool our 
sweating bodies. Sometimes 
we lost the path and had to 
retrace our steps. Sometimes 
we had to bridge a river by 
felling a tree across it. No 
game was visible, though we 
often heard lions. From Tem- 
bura onwards the path widened, 
passing through hills of bare 
granite. The eye, weary of 
confining walls of grass, wel- 
comed blue horizons. After 
twenty miles of steady ascent 
the path broadened abruptly 
into a road lined on both sides 
with crops and native huts. 
This was the settlement. In- 
stead of no sign of human life 
a laughing, chattering, inquisi- 
tive, ever-increasing crowd of 
men, women, and _ children 
surrounded and followed us. 
Gradually the road became lined 
with banana trees ; homesteads 
looked older and more fruitful. 
And then after a few miles 
the crowd dropped back, as we 
swung right-handed on to a 
small cleared plateau, on which 
were four large buildings made 
of mud and grass. These 
were the office, store, Baz’s 
house, and finally J. M.’s, the 
last human habitation this side 
of the frontier. We reached 
it about noon of the eighth 
day. The distance was 207 
miles. 

J. M. had not died. His large 
frame looked shrunken, and 
his face grey; but he could 
totter about with the aid of a 
stick. What to do with him 
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was a simple problem. If he 
stayed where he was, he ran 
grave risk of a second attack ; 
an attempt to carry him along 
the road I had just come would 
certainly kill him. His best 
chance was to wait for the early 
spring when forest fires would 
have burned off the grass and 
he, if all went well, would be 
fairly fit for the jourrey. The 
sleeping sickness problem was 
less simple. Knowing that I 
was to take over from him on 
his departure, I stayed some 
days discussing it; then re- 
traced my steps to Wau. 

J. M. resumed the adminis- 
tration of the settlement and 
Baz went on with the inspec- 
tions. For the year 1921, 656 
fresh cases were collected, bring- 
ing the total admissions to the 
settlement to 1517. 

J. M. passed through Wau 
on his way home early in 
April 1922. I myself was de- 
tained by a small war against 
a refractory tribe in the north 
and was unable to reach Source 
Yubo till towards the end of the 
month. The journey in April 
was in contrast to the journey 
in August. Short green grass, 
starred with flowers, carpeted 
the forest; overhead trees in 
spring foliage patterned the 
sky with varying shades of 
green. Birds sang, and game 
graced the path at every turn, 
while here and there scents of 
wayside blossoms hit the travel- 
ler like a wave. I did not hurry, 
and reached Source Yubo on 
the twelfth day. 

The Source Yubo settlement 
was at that time unique. The 





spring from which it takes its 
name rises twenty-five miles 
south-west of Tembura. Limpid 
water bubbles out of the grey 
granite whence it flows north- 
east to the White Nile, at last 
to reach the Mediterranean Sea 
more than two thousand miles 
away. Close to this spring 
rises another flowing south- 
westward into the Congo River. 
The international frontier is the 
watershed, and along it rise 
countless springs, swelling the 
Nile and Congo Rivers. 

My house stood some four 
hundred yards from the source 
of the Yubo. It had two rooms 
divided by a hall, and sur- 
rounded by a verandah. The 
walls were of mud, the roof of 
grass, but it was cool and kept 
out rain. The hall was reason- 
ably light; the other rooms 
rather dark. The windows were 
square holes cut in the mud, 
without glass or mosquito wire. 
Baz’s house, the store, and 
office, similar in outside appear- 
ance, completed the line of 
four big buildings, which was 
called headquarters. 

From headquarters roads 
radiated in all directions except 
across the frontier, and all 
were linked by cross-roads to 
one another. Along all these 
roads the patients had their 
homesteads and crops. In 
course of time, when we had 
nearly 2000 patients and treble 
that number of relatives, there 
were fifty miles of road in the 
settlement to accommodate 
them. A system which 
amounted to nothing less than 
State Socialism, but based on 
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tribal organisation, controlled 
them. 

The patients were divided 
into seven divisions under a 
headman, each having its 
allotted length of road. These 
groups were subdivided into 
sections, the men, women, and 
boys separately under a head- 
man, headwoman, or headboy. 
New patients were given their 
choice of section and division, 
and for the privilege of treat- 
ment every patient, who was 
fit to do so, had to work half 
a day a week for the com- 
munity ; and for the privilege 
of living in the settlement 
every uninfected relative had 
to work ten days a year. Each 
division had its own day of 
work—No. 1, Monday; No. 2, 
Tuesday; and so on. There 
was no work on Saturdays, 
medicine day, and none on 
Sunday. 

The divisional headman, usu- 
ally a big man in his own 
country, was the first link of 
responsibility between the medi- 
cal staff and patients. Heads 
of sections under the super- 
vision of the headman of the 
division were responsible for 
parading their sections for work 
in the early morning of their 
working day. But also every 
day at one o’clock they had to 
come to the office to report 
deaths, desertions, absentees, 
and to take any orders there 
might be. I was amazed to 
find that men, women, and 
boys could be found to walk 
daily without pay several miles 
to the office to make a report. 
But the Zandes so love authority 


that the threat of dismissal 
from the position of headman 
was enough to ensure punctu- 
ality and meticulous behaviour, 
In this simple manner we kept 
ourselves perfectly informed of 
all the details of the twenty 
square miles of the settlement. 

Work began early. At the 
first light in the east a drum 
was beaten. It was hollowed 
out of the trunk of a very 
large tree and could be heard 
all over the settlement. By 
sunrise the patients for work 
that day had collected outside 
the office, and were then dis- 
tributed to various jobs. They 
worked on the 500 acres which 
we cultivated for feeding new- 
comers and the helpless, on 
clearing the streams of under- 
growth to maintain them fly- 
free. While some _ worked 
on buildings, others collected 
timber, grass, and forest rope 
for the builders ; even charcoal 
for the blacksmith had to be 
made. And throughout the 
day we had to see that these 
things were done. 

Saturday was our most 
strenuous day. All the patients 
paraded by divisions and sec- 
tions, and received an intra- 
muscular injection of atoxyl in 
the arm. Each appeared in 
his proper place, answering his 
name as Baz read it from a 
book, and received his weekly 
ration of salt after taking his 
injection of medicine. 

It was through salt that we 
ruled. The people were phy- 
siologically starved for salt. 
Laboriously they made a sub- 
stitute by burning certain leaves. 
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Imported salt had to be carried 
over 400 hundred miles after 
disembarkation from a river 
steamer; its price in the mer- 
chant’s shop was, therefore, 
prohibitive. It was for salt, 
not medicine, that the people 
paraded so punctiliously. <A 
threat to withhold the salt 
ration produced instant obedi- 
ence. True, it was not entirely 
the craving for salt that pro- 
duced this effect, though a child 
sucked salt as English children 
suck sugar. The ration we 
gave was more than their phy- 
siological need, and the surplus 
they bartered for those little 
luxuries that are almost neces- 
sities. 

On Sundays there was no 
work for the patients. But 
the staff did those things for 
which there was no time during 
the week: operations, investi- 
gations on inoculated rats, be- 
lated replies to official letters. 
What little Sunday peace we 
had was usually marred by 
tumult in the Sunday market. 
For on that day we allowed 
French natives to enter the 
settlement, partly to let them 
barter wares with the patients, 
partly to prevent illicit crossing 
of the frontier in search of or 
for news of relatives. 

The French natives were 
attracted by the patients’ sur- 
plus salt. Their commodities 
were dyes, poisons, mats, and 
dried meat. Though I used to 
shoot antelope, buffalo, and an 
occasional hippopotamus for the 
patients, they were always crav- 
ing meat. Sometimes they were 
lax about payment and ac- 
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quired a habit of paying in 
what appeared to be salt care- 
fully wrapped in leaves, but 
which was subsequently found 
to be only small stones. As 
Baz and I returned to our 
houses from quelling the ensuing 
riot Baz would shake his head 
and make one of his many 
comments on the Zande—“ Very 
great rascals, really.’”’ But they 
always seemed to amuse him. 
Being out of touch with the 
world of time, Baz and I made 
the sun set at a quarter-past 
six all the year round. The 
hour before this we generally 
spent in the vegetable and fruit 
garden under the tall mahog- 
anies above the spring. Where 
there is @ Syrian in Africa, 
there is also a garden. Ours 
flourished in that land whose 
annual rainfall was sixty inches. 
The ironstone plateau on which 
headquarters was built seemed 
to attract the storms. But 
when, a8 sometimes happened, 
rain held off for some days at 
@ time when the crops were 
needing it, Baz’s anxious eyes 
were ever scanning the east 
whence came our rain, and he 
would keep muttering, ‘“ No 
rain. I don’t know why.” 
At length a growling storm 
would roll up from the east. 
The rains descended and the 
floods came and the winds blew 
and beat upon our houses, 
which, strangely enough, since 
we amateurs had built them, 
did not fall; perhaps because 
they were built on ironstone. 
The thermometer would fall 
thirty degrees. Paddling out 





into the chilly drizzle left by 
Z 
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the receding storm, I used to 
see Baz gazing from his veran- 
dah with proprietary pride on 
all this wetness; and always 
as I slithered up to him he 
made the same remark, “ This 
is very good really ; excellent.’’ 

For an hour or so after 
sunset Baz and I, visiting one 
another alternately, talked and 
sipped drinks. Those evenings 
provided the only companion- 
ship we had. They linger 
pleasantly in the memory, which 
conjures up for me nightjars 
overhead, forest fires crackling 
and glowing in the distance, 
lassitude, and strange pre-pran- 
dial Syrian dishes. 

Those evenings were few, 
because we could not relax 
the search for fresh cases in 
the district. Finding that Baz, 
who had known the settlement 
from its birth, could administer 
it with greater ease and effi- 
ciency than I could, I left its 
welfare to him and myself 
did most of the inspections. 

At best a tour of inspection 
is wearisome. First a journey 
of some hours, on foot and 
begun before dawn; next the 
counting of heads (sometimes 
500, sometimes 5000) to com- 
pare the present number with 
past attendances ; endless argu- 
ments over absentees. Sweat 
poured down the faces of the 
people standing in the noonday 
sun, so that fingers slipped on 
sweaty necks and sometimes 
missed suspicious glands. Chil- 
dren suddenly overcome by 
terror bolted into the forest, 
and were carried back strug- 
gling. Babies still at the breast 
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gazed in amazed silence while 
their necks were felt—provided 
they were not looked at. But 
if a brown eye encountered a 
blue there was one look of 
horror, @ frightful shriek, and 
a face buried in the mother’s 
breast. I might find fifty sus- 
picious cases requiring micro- 
scopic examination, and sunset 
often found me still pursuing 
the elusive trypanosome. After 
sunset I missed Baz’s company, 
especially on the many evenings 
when a light attracted millions 
of insects, which made reading 
impossible. 

Only once did Baz and I go 
on a@ journey together. The 
French invited us to Obo, the 
nearest Government post across 
the frontier, for their celebra- 
tions of 14th July. Speaking 
French poorly, I took with me 
Baz, who spoke it fluently. 
I was anxious to improve our 
relations with the French, for 
the French Congo was a great 
reservoir of sleeping sickness, 
and immigrants from _ there 
spread the disease far and 
wide in the Sudan. It took 
us four days to cover the 
eighty miles to Obo. I re- 
member little of that journey 
except the heavy rain and the 
beauty of the butterflies that 
swarmed in the glades of the 
Congo forest. Obo is a fort 
occupying the entire summit of 
an ironstone hill which domi- 
nates the surrounding plain. 
For a mile round it in every 
direction all trees and under- 
growth had been obliterated 
to provide a clear field of fire. 
Our little party was, therefore, 
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seen when we were still far off. 
We had started our day’s 
journey at 2 A.M., and it was 
about breakfast-time when, 
muddy, drenched, clad in khaki 
tunics and slacks, we toiled up 
the steep incline to the fort. 
One of our hosts came half-way 
down to greet us. He was a 
cavalry officer, clad in a white 
uniform of cavalry cut with a 
row of full-sized medals. I 
felt abashed at my untidiness 
and lack of even ribbons on 
my tunic; and yet more 
abashed when my dog, which 
loved all white men and hated 
all black, leapt on and be- 
spattered the waiting spotless 
figure. 

We celebrated the national 
day by watching parades of 
native levies, and eating long 
meals of many courses washed 


down with sweet champagne. 
When I questioned the doctor 
about his sleeping sickness acti- 
vities he said they were tem- 
porarily in abeyance, since he 
was starting out next day to 
attend a midwifery case eighty- 
three days away. I was amazed 
that a man of his shape could 
walk for eighty-three days, but 
learned that he would be carried 
in a litter, protected from sun 
and rain. 

I liked my hosts, but not 
Obo. As Baz and I again 
approached the international 
frontier we both brightened, 
and our porters were singing. 
I asked Baz if he could get the 
gist of the song. He said that 
an ancient hag and a budding 
virgin were described in detail : 
the hag compared to the French. 
Congo, the virgin to the Sudan. 


i. 


On our return from Obo I 
went on a tour of inspection 
to the east to see whether 
sleeping sickness had yet gained 
a@ lodgment in the two adjoin- 
ing districts. The journey took 
me 250 miles from Source 
Yubo, so that it was late 
September when I rejoined Baz. 

It was on this journey that 
full realisation came upon me 
of the futility of attempting, 
with a staff of two, the task 
we were engaged on, which 
was to cover on foot many 
thousands of square miles either 
already infected with sleeping 
sickness or potentially so; and, 
at the same time, not only find 


and segregate all cases, but also 
transform the life of the entire 
population. For it was quite 
clear that we must do so. 
Before I tell of the laborious 
years that followed, I must 
try to make clear the situation 
as I found it. 

The normal life of the Zande 
was a solitary life in the 
forest, each family living alone 
with its own huts, cultivations, 
and watering-place, often miles 
from any other habitation. It 
was obviously impossible to 
clear individual watering-places 
in order to render them fly- 
free; and the only alternative 
was to group the people into 
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villages round communal water- 
ing-places, which could then be 
rendered fly-free and maintained 
so. The village system would 
have other advantages; roads 
could be more easily kept open 
throughout the year; inspec- 
tions could be more frequent ; 
immigrants from the Congo 
could be more easily detected 
and returned ; chiefs and head- 
men would have more authority 
over their people. Indeed, the 
advantages of concentration 
were so obvious, and had been 
so strongly urged by my pre- 
decessors, that the principle 
had been accepted in Khartoum 
before the end of 1921 and 
orders issued to the adminis- 
trative authorities to carry it 
out. But the attempt had 
merely produced chaos, partly 
through lack of administrative 
staff to supervise, but mostly 
because a move of a whole 
population can only be carried 
out through the chiefs. The 
chiefs’ power had been deliber- 
ately broken on account of past 
cruelty, of which there still 
remained ample evidence. Four 
of my patients in the settlement 
had at some time been punished 
by amputation of both hands 
at the wrist, and I knew of 
scores of others like them. 
But, although I was certain 
that under the close scrutiny 
to which the district was sub- 
jected by our inspections, atro- 
cities could easily be detected 
and suppressed, the restoration 
of the power of the chiefs, 
which I regarded as an essential 
preliminary to success, still hung 
fire. There lurked a suspicion 
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in the minds of the authorities 
that any drastic handling of 
the Zandes might lead to revolt, 
and that the chiefs, restored to 
power, might foster any ten- 
dency in that direction. 

To us, however, who closely 
administered thousands of 
Zandes in the settlement, it 
was clear that they were a 
tractable people with whom 
anything could be done if they 
were made to understand that 
they had got to do it. They 
were simple, not yet commer- 
cialised, easily provoked to 
laughter. Their only wants 
were food and women. The 
soil was fruitful, yet through 
idleness they were often hungry. 
When they were not hungry 
they always said they were. 
A man or woman greeted 
with the Zande equivalent of 
“How are you?” invariably 
replied, ‘‘ Alas! father, hunger 
troubles me much.’”’ Probably 
the termination of years of 
extortion by the chiefs had 
converted into etiquette what 
had originated as deceit. 

Through idleness, too, the 
men often lacked women. For 
@ wife was acquired by payment 
to her responsible male rela- 
tive of thirty spear-heads, but 
since men seldom troubled to 
earn thirty spears, wives were 
obtained on the instalment 
system, At the first domestic 
tiff the woman accused her 
husband of valuing her at only 
ten or fifteen spears, as the case 
might be, and bolted back to 
her relations, 

For clothing the women wore 
a bunch of fresh-plucked leaves 
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fore and aft; the men, knickers 
of a cloth made from the 
park of a tree. Men and boys 
read the forest like a book; 
knew all its forms of animal, 
vegetable, bird and insect life, 
their uses and their dangers. 
But they had faults. As Baz 
often said of them, “ Great 
robbers, these Zandes,’’ or, 
“Very great liars, really.” 
- Love of laughter was their 
great redeeming virtue. When 
we were not ruling by salt we 
ruled by laughter. It was 
useless angrily asking a working 
party why it was sitting under 
@ tree; for they always answer 
questions with another and 
would reply, “‘Do you never 
grow tired?’’ But ever s80 
poor a joke brought roars of 
laughter and instant acquies- 
cence. ‘“‘ Very good people,” 
then Baz would say. None the 
less, they were like very cunning 
children and needed on occa- 
sions @ display of firmness. 

They were not, however, the 
kind of people who revolt. 
I determined I would not con- 
tinue the contest without drastic 
changes and an adequate staff. 
The annual report was overdue. 
I took pen and sat down and 
wrote quickly, giving scant 
account of my stewardship, but 
saying that the Government, 
where it had written fifty in 
the budget, should strike it 
out and write a thousand. 
Some months later I was in- 
formed that, by order of the 
Governor-General, Basil was on 
his way down to me to confer 
and report. 

In the belief that my pen 
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had dominated councils, for a 
time I enjoyed a pleasant com- 
placency, which was partly dis- 
pelled by Basil on his arrival 
in February (1923). He told 
me that the Principal Medical 
Officer in Khartoum had only 
awaited confirmation from me 
of what my predecessors had 
said to launch his threat to 
withdraw the medical staff and 
leave Tembura to its fate unless 
he got the additional adminis- 
trative and financial support we 
had all clamoured for. 

A threat to withdraw medical 
staff usually seems to sway 
councils. And, no doubt, by 
this time the people that mat- 
tered were getting a little tired 
of hearing about Tembura and 
its doctors, who always behaved 
so badly, inconveniently dying 
or going sick or nearly dying. 
And more important still it 
had become plain, after four 
years, that value for money 
expended was not forthcoming. 
I gathered that the Government 
was prepared to capitalise the 
Tembura venture to almost 
any extent if we would guar- 
antee a dividend by a reduced 
output of sleeping sickness. 

I knew my requirements, 
and hearing of the new spirit 
in Khartoum, I opened my 
mouth wide. I told Basil that, 
given what I asked for, I would 
guarantee to have the epidemic 
under control by the end of 
1925. ‘Under control” is a 
vague term; and, anyway, no 
one except the British Pazlia- 
mentarian rakes up and casts 
in a man’s teeth statements he 
has made three years before. 
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I believed, too, that I was 
making a fairly safe bet—safer 
than the prospects of getting 
what I wanted. 

The Governor-General had 
ordered that Basil should not 
only confer with me, but with 
the Governor of the province and 
Local District Commissioners. 
Source Yubo became a sort 
of Geneva, delegates arriving 
from all directions, till at last 
we were five Englishmen gath- 
ered together. Unlike Geneva, 
the delegates arrived travel- 
stained and on foot ; and unlike 
Geneva they could not retire 
to spacious hotels in which to 
write evasive memoranda; nor 
could they write for further 
instructions without waiting at 
least a fortnight for the answer. 
The only accommodation was 
my two-roomed house and its 
verandahs. After a festive 
evening to celebrate so great a 
gathering we sat down next 
morning to confer, and reached 
agreement in a few hours. To 
have got all that I asked for 
was no triumph of intransigence ; 
a host’s requests must be re- 
spected in his own house. 

Shorn of detail all I asked 
was this: that every home- 
stead be moved on to an 
existing road or one cut for the 
purpose; the people were to 
group themselves round their 
headmen, whom they might 
not leave without permission ; 
the authority of the five para- 
mount chiefs was to be restored, 
and on them should fall the 
responsibility for seeing that 
our orders were carried out. 
In addition, Khartoum was to 
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be asked, firstly, to supply at 
once @ whole-time District Com- 
missioner for Tembura, whose 
chief duty would be to help 
the medical staff; secondly, to 
augment the medical staff from 
two to seven, so that, allowing 
for leave, five would be perma- 
nently at work. 

Our unanimous opinion was 
sent to Wau by runner for 
transmission to Khartoum by 
telegram. The delegates, with 
the exception of Basil, dispersed, 


I was long overdue for leave 
at this time, and the frequency 
with which I suffered from 
bouts of malaria, individually 
insignificant, made me realise 
that leave was becoming im- 
perative. But I was loth to 
go before our expected rein- 
forcements arrived unless Basil 
stayed on and took my place. 
He was anxious to do so, but 
feared Khartoum would refuse 
the request. I determined to 
play for time, and took Basil 
on @ journey to a place where 
a telegram of recall would take 
long to reach us. 

In the north-east of the 
district was a remote and 
sparsely populated area which 
had recently become infected. 
I wanted Basil to see it to 
support my proposal to move 
the inhabitants to a more acces- 
sible region. After we had 
travelled for about ten days I 
became very weak from a too 
long saturation with quinine. 
Basil thought I was sickening 
for black-water fever. He said 
I must rest, and took me to a 
pleasant camping ground only 
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two days distant, which he had 
visited before. 

It was a lovely spot on 
the banks of a great river. 
Boulders made a cataract below 
a deep still pool. The banks 
were shrouded in a canopy of 
trees whose profusion made the 
surrounding forest look thread- 
bare. Overlooking the pool 
was an ironstone bluff. 

Basil had been born on an 
island off the coast of Scotland, 
I on the banks of a southern 
chalk stream. Basil wanted to 
pitch our tents on the ironstone 
bluff, I on the river bank. We 
tossed. I lost. The tents were 
pitched on the ironstone bluff. 
It was 7th March (the day the 
rains usually began, so Baz 
said), and it had been intensely 
hot all day. There were no 
warning flickers in the east 
when we went to bed, but at 
two o’clock I was roused from 
sleep by a sudden violent blast 
of wind. I lit the candle lamp, 
and saw that the two tent-poles 
were leaning askew. Jumping 
out of bed I supported the 
windward pole with all my 
strength, shouting for a servant 
to come and help. Two black 
arms were thrust through the 
laced door of the tent and 
pulled the pole while I pushed. 
Then the rain hit the tent like 
a waterfall. I cannot say how 
long we struggled to keep that 
tent moored, perhaps half an 
hour, perhaps an hour. There 
was no depth of soil above the 
ironstone, and the pegs holding 
the ropes pulled out, but men 
came and knocked them in 
again. At length the wind 
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subsided, and I sat on the bed 
and listened to the night. 

I have seldom heard anything 
to equal the grandeur of sound 
that storm evoked. Thunder 
and lightning were continuous. 
Between deafening claps, thun- 
der like muffled drums rolled 
unceasingly overhead. I had 
often heard thunder like it, and 
been impressed. But the 
grandeur of this storm was 
enhanced by the roaring of 
many lions from every direction 
and from both far and near. 
The first storm of the year 
seemed to make them want to 
sing, as birds do after the first 
warm rain of spring. I was 
still sitting on the bed when 
Basil entered my tent. Sodden 
pyjamas clung to his body like 
a skin, and a pool formed round 
his feet where he stood. His 
tent had been blown away in 
the first gust. He had not 
attempted to come into mine, 
knowing that if he did so mine, 
too, would have blown away. 
He had spent the time in his 
chair watching the storm. Over- 
head the glittering stream of 
raindrops lit by the ceaseless 
lightning seemed to him like a 
crystal chandelier. 

Next morning the tracks of 
lion in the soft ground were 
as easy to follow as a native 
footpath. We shot three lions 
and two geese before breakfast. 

We rested for six days at 
that place, discarding our tents 
for a grass house built by 
our seventy porters, assisted 
by our servants and retainers. 
Basil, after our experience on 
the bluff, consented to a house 
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on: the more sheltered river 
bank. By evening of the day 
after the storm it was complete, 
and at a little distance there 
had sprung up @ small town of 
grass shelters like beehives, pro- 
tection against sun and rain 
for our retinue. 

Game in great variety 
abounded in that place, and 
most days we had to shoot 
something for food for the 
camp. The forest, after the 
rain, took on radiant green. 
I grew daily stronger. Basil 
scratched away at his report, 
which I eventually took with 
me to Khartoum. He was 
bitter about a suggestion that 
the failure to cope with the 
epidemic had been due to fre- 
quent changes in the medical 
staff. Here is his comment on 
that aspect :— 


“The words ‘ continual 
change in the medical staff’ 
should have been qualified 
by the statement that the 
first Senior Medical Officer 
left the district worn out in 
mind and body and quite 
unfit to return; the second 
died three days after reaching 
Tembura; the third had 
his health permanently im- 
paired through an attack of 
black-water fever; and the 
fourth left the district suffer- 
ing from repeated attacks of 
malaria at short intervals.” 


I shall not recount the rest 
of our journey together. The 
population was so sparse and 
scattered that it took us nearly 
two months to see some 5000 


people, though they had grouped 
themselves into small hamlets 
as protection against wild 
animals. The damage wrought 
by elephants was plain to see, 
They were useful to us, how- 
ever; for their tracks were as 
roads in all directions, and we 
followed those that led whither 
we were bound. When elephant 
tracks failed us, rhino generally 
obliged us with a path. Water 
was sometimes scarce, and our 
supply had to be replenished 
from water-holes seeming to 
hold only an emulsion of bees 
in the urine of buffalo, but my 
cook, with a lump of alum, 
could make any water look 
fairly wholesome. The wild 
bees, attacking without provo- 
cation, often troubled us. 

On the whole there was little 
to complain of. Many people 
would pay large sums to do 
that journey. Few people have 
done it, because we subsequently 
moved the natives to an area 
less remote, and tourists may 
still only travel those sleeping 
sickness districts by following 
main roads. Basil was always 
refreshing company. When we 
returned to Tembura we had 
been travelling for three months 
without having seen another 
white man, and we had had 
neither quarrel nor dispute. 
We were both sorry when it 
was over. 

To our surprise we found a 
District Commissioner for Tem- 
bura District had already arrived. 
And another surprise awaited 
me at Source Yubo. Our grind- 
stone had come. First asked 
for in 1918, for sharpening the 
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hundreds of axes we used for 


felling timber and _ clearing 
streams, it had now arrived, in 
1923—without its handle. 

All this was clear evidence 
that things were at last moving, 
and in May I set out on the 
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314-mile walk to catch a boat 
for Khartoum and Leave. In 
the wagon-lit between Marseilles 
and Paris I realised that after 
twenty-three months of almost 
continuous travel I was at last 
to know real discomfort. 


IV. 


When I returned to Tembura 
in December (1923) I found an 
amazing change in the district. 
Basil had been recalled to 
Khartoum. But the medical 
staff had been increased to 
seven—all of them, like Baz, 
Syrian medical officers of the 
Egyptian Army. One of them, 
Dr Derwish, had been posted 
as Senior Medical Officer during 
my absence. I had often heard 
of him—as something of a 
paragon — and was instantly 
struck by the very alert intelli- 
gent eyes, set in a rather massive 
head surmounting a short, slight, 
wiry figure. Somehow one at 
once gained the impression that 
here was a very kindly man, 
yet one that would be defiant 
in championing what he be- 
lieved was right. I was certain 
that this was the ally I needed, 
and began to scheme to keep 
him with me as long as I could. 
After the briefest of greetings 
he launched into an account of 
the happenings of the last six 
months. 

He and the new District 
Commissioner had trekked all 
over the district together, and 
had quickly dispelled the 
people’s illusion that they could 
continue to play off the medical 


and administrative staff, the 
one against the other. At 
first considerable firmness had 
been necessary, but as soon as 
the people found that the 
Government really meant busi- 
ness, roads were kept clear, 
the rivers were bridged, good 
solid rest-houses sprang up like 
mushrooms; the people gave up 
hiding themselves and their sick 
from inspections. Consequently 
the census of the district 
increased by 15,000, bringing 
the total to 60,000. Derwish 
had also, with his increased 
staff, been able to inspect the 
heavily infected parts of the 
district monthly and the rest 
of it in alternate months. The 
result of all this was that the 
admissions to the settlement 
for the year jumped to 839, as 
against 434 the previous year. 
Source Yubo, as well as the 
district, had changed in my 
absence. A new row of houses 
had sprung up to accommodate 
the increased medical staff, and 
the place buzzed with doctors. 
In being introduced to them 
I had to learn not only their 
real names but the nicknames 
also which the Zandes had 
given them. It was at that 
time (and may still be) a peculi- 
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arity of the Zandes that they 
gave every white man a nick- 
name, and refused to try to 
pronounce an English or Syrian 
name. Baz had always been 
‘Aboru Hi.’ For a long time 
we never knew why. Then one 
day he described to me how 
when he first arrived in the 
district everyone fled at his 
approach. The only Zande 
word he knew at that time was 
‘ Aboru,’ meaning people. When 
he told me how he had tried 
all along his route to stop the 
people running away by calling 
out “ Aboru. Hi,’ I grasped 
the reason for his name, which 
he himself had never been able 
to explain. The new nicknames 
were particularly apt. A bald- 
headed doctor was ‘ Full Moon.’ 
Another with a great barrel of 
a body was ‘Grain Store.’ <A 
left-handed Syrian was chris- 
tened ‘ Left-hand’ the day he 
arrived. Derwish was ‘ Father 
of a little bag’ because of his 
despatch-case, from which he 
never would be parted. I 
myself, whose legs are unusually 
thin, was called ‘ Nzanginza,’ a 
species of bird belonging to the 
family of waders. 

We were seldom addressed 
by our nicknames, the term 
‘Father’ or ‘ Big Chief’ being 
the usual form of address in 
conversation ; but in examin- 
ing a witness in a murder or 
other trial the nicknames had 
to be used to ensure accuracy 
or detect perjury. 


Inspections were now easy 
compared with former days. 
At the first light I mounted a 


bicycle and pedalled along a 
cleared track for a few hours 
to find breakfast, which had 
been sent on in the early hours, 
already set. The people were 
found awaiting inspection ; their 
numbers correct or absentees 
satisfactorily explained. I was 
able to complete the search for 
suspects before the great heat 
of noon and the search for 
trypanosomes before sunset. 
Our main job that summer 
was @ renewed attempt to con- 
centrate the population into 
villages; for up to this time 
only a fraction of the people 
in the heavily infected area 
round Tembura had been moved. 
Some forethought, a little 
tact, and considerable firmness 
is necessary to uproot a whole 
population in an area four 
times as big as Wales. But the 
move went off better than I 
had expected. We allotted 
spaces along the roads to each 
headman according to the size 
of his following, and insisted 
that grain stores, more impor- 
tant at harvest-time than dwell- 
ing-houses, be built first, and 
that the move be completed 
by the ist of June. We were 
thus able to see beforehand 
who was making an attempt to 
move and who was not, and 
passive resisters were goaded 
to activity. We made the 
chiefs responsible for carrying 
out the move, but I swore I 
would burn any house still 
inhabited in the forest on 1st 
June. I was anxious if possible 
to avoid executing the threat, 
and had scouts out all over the 
country reporting progress. By 
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1st June everyone had moved. 
There was really no opposition ; 
a few of the older men con- 
tended that the move was a 
preliminary to an extensive 
slave raid, but no one took 
much notice. Everywhere the 
roads became lined with houses 
and cultivations; everywhere 
were cheerful greetings from 
the people; children played 
on the roads and thronged about 
our bicycles. Instead of march- 
ing between two walls of grass 
we rode through a land of 
smiling crops and smiling people. 

The work in the settlement 
had increased with the rising 
tide of admissions. Constant 
expansion became necessary ; 
more roads cut for accommo- 
dating the patients; more 
streams cleared from which 
they could drink; and more 
cultivations planted for feed- 
ing the new-comers until they 
had established their own culti- 
vations. Baz, with his experi- 
ence of laying out the original 
settlement, dealt with this 
problem effectively. 

He first cut roads radiating 
from central ‘ squares,’ as he 
called them, with the intention 
of making supervision of the 
settlement easy on bicycles. 
With my consent, in each square 
he erected a wooden ‘ Colossus,’ 
a huge human image cut from 
the trunk of a tree. He named 
his squares after the various 
Senior Medical Officers who 
had been engaged in the cam- 
paign. The carving and erec- 
tion of these statues was not, 
of course, an ‘ essential service,’ 
but Baz loved a little grotesque 
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decoration—the huge wooden 
drum which summoned the 
people to work each morning 
represented a buffalo—and I 
was disinclined to spoil his 
pride in the place. A tourist 
who recently motored through 
that country, when the waning 
disease had reduced the settle- 
ment to insignificance, found 
some of Baz’s statues towering 
in what seemed virgin forest, 
and published his convictions 
that these statues were ex- 
amples of the natives trying to 
express themselves in art. The 
book was a best seller. 

By June 1924 we had 1000 
acres under cultivation, almost 
four-fifths of it manioc; the 
rest mostly ground nuts, maize, 
and linseed. Manioc takes two 
years to mature, but gives a 
big return for little labour. 
The root, which reaches the 
size of a man’s thigh, is nearly 
pure starch. From the root 
grows a bush some ten feet 
high in maturity, whose green 
leaves are edible when cooked. 
To cultivate it, it is only 
necessary to bury a twig in the 
hole from which the root was 
dug, and leave it to grow to 
maturity. 

But what troubled us most 
was the eternal re-clearing of 
the ten miles of streams in the 
settlement to maintain them 
fly-free. The streams rising 
on that watershed start as 
springs bubbling out from the 
blind end of a narrow ravine, 
which widens to a swampy 
bed 100 to 200 yards across. 
The sloping banks are fifteen 
feet in height, and all along 











their base rise springs whose 
waters, hemmed back by vege- 
tation aud roots of trees, render 
the intervening space a bog, 
before the water eventually 
struggles to the main channel 
winding along the bed. Over 
all tower giant trees, while 
dense vegetation and creepers 
shut out the sun and make the 
passage of a man impossible 
without the use of tools. Before 
the clearing of the streams 
chimpanzees and the black- 
and-white colobus monkey lived 
in the trees surrounding the 
streams. Baz tried to capture 
in @ net one chimpanzee which 
became marooned on an isolated 
tree that was being felled, but 
it treated the net as a child 
might treat a cobweb. 

The initial clearing of these 
streams was laborious, but their 
upkeep was worse; for within 
three months of clearing them 
rank vegetation had again 
grown ten feet high. We deter- 
mined on an experiment. 

J. M. had made a lawn in 
front of his house from grass 
transported from the lawn of a 
Mission station 140 miles away. 
It was @ species of couch-grass, 
a sturdy plant with deep roots 
which impeded other vegeta- 
tion. Above ground it spread 
by runners. When I succeeded 
J. M. I established this grass, 
by digging up handfuls and 
replanting them, over all the 
area immediately surrounding 
headquarters, till ten or fifteen 
acres of it were growing. The 
ease with which it grew and 
its hostility to other plant life 
decided me to try to establish 
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it in the streams of the settle- 
ment for the purpose of smother- 
ing other vegetation. 

It was a considerable under- 
taking. Hundreds of hired 
labourers dug up by the roots 
all vegetation except the big 
trees, and carried it from the 
beds of the streams, often 
through waist-high mud and 
water, to the top of the banks, 
where it was allowed to rot. 
We mobilised every able-bodied 
patient ; the boys dug up the 
grass of the lawns; the women 
carried it to the streams; the 
men planted behind the hired 
labourers. The people almost 
enjoyed it, singing as they 
worked. One of the staff was 
always in attendance joking 
with them. From the diminish- 
ing patches of vegetation which 
the labourers cleared, snakes 
of all colours and sizes, some 
turquoise blue, bolted like 
rabbits when corn is cut, and 
mostly met the same fate, 
together with rats and other 
kinds of native food. 

We drained the boggy beds, 
cut channels, removed obstruct- 
ing tree trunks. And though 
at first much weeding was neces- 
sary, in about six months the 
grass was established in all the 
streams of the settlement, and 
thereafter saved us labour. 

We not only planted the 
streams of the settlement, but 
sent out orders that all drinking 
places in the district were to 
be treated in the same way. 
Chiefs and headmen sent up 
parties to collect the grass. 
All our lawns were dug up about 
thirty times that rainy season, 
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and yet they grew again. 
Finally we planted it on bridges 
and roads to bind the surface 
and minimise the effect of rain. 

In June of that year I lost 
Derwish. He had orders to 
return to his old job. Thorough 
and conscientious beyond most 
men in detail and routine, fear- 
less and far-seeing in council, 
he had proved himself more 
than the weighty ally I had 
expected him to be. I can see 
him now, ruefully smiling and 
shaking his head after pro- 
longed but fruitless search for 
trypanosomes, saying, “I am 
sure that man has sleeping 
sickness.”? Determined to leave 
nothing to chance he would 
take and examine yet another 
blood-slide, until suddenly sitting 
back from the microscope and 
beaming with achievement, he 
would say, “‘ You see.” Or if 
I were hesitating, loth to remedy 
something because it inflicted 
some degree of hardship, Der- 
wish would say, ‘* It is for their 
own good. And there are the 
others.”” I was inclined some- 
times to think too much about 
individuals at the expense of 
the community. I learned much 
from Derwish. 

Through him very largely 
we had already broken the back 
of the epidemic. The admis- 
sions for that year fell from 
839 to 276. My staff was cut 
down to four. 

During that summer I made 
my annual inspections of both 
the districts to the east without 
finding cases. Early in Decem- 
ber I received instructions to 
inspect the district to the north- 
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west, since no one had looked 
for the disease there for nearly 
three years. I welcomed the 
prospect of a change, and set 
out at once for Wau. 

I rode to Wau on my bicycle, 
and from there was able to 
ride it westward for another 
200 miles. Thereafter, since 
there was no road, men had to 
carry it slung on poles. The 
District Commissioner of the 
western district met me, and 
for some two months we trekked 
on foot together. 

The District Commissioner 
knew where all his scattered 
population lived and guided 
me to them. We had to zigzag 
a good deal to reach the villages, 
and I inspected many tribes 
with different customs. 

About the end of February 
we reached some lakes which 
harboured fish, and here we 
rested a few days and fished 
and changed our diet. These 
lakes had been surveyed and 
were @ fixed point on the map 
about 200 miles north-north- 
west of Source Yubo. Having 
fixed its direction by compass, 
I called up the three Zandes 
who had accompanied me 
throughout the journey, and 
asked them to point to where 
Source Yubo lay. None of 
the three had ever left Tembura 
district before, and we had 
zigzagged about for more than 
700 miles. Yet the first man 
without hesitation pointed ex- 
actly to where I had made out 
Source Yubo to be. The other 
two disagreed to the extent of 
about a degree on either side, 
A few days later I parted 
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from the District Commissioner 
at the village of Dem Zubeir. 
I could give the western district 
a@ clean bill of health so far as 
sleeping sickness was concerned, 
but I had found much leprosy 
there. Dem Zubeir was once 
the headquarters of Zubeir, the 
famous Arab slave raider of 
Gordon’stime. His depredations 
had left the country still very 
sparsely populated, and to the 
south there was no one between 
Dem Zubeir and the most 
northern people of Tembura 
district. The shortest way from 
Dem Zubeir to Source Yubo is 
through this uninhabited coun- 
try—about 150 miles of it. 

I took this short-cut. Each 
morning I took a compass 
bearing on a tree and told 
the faithful Basakonvo, my 
gun-bearer, to march all day 
in that direction. Not that 
it made much difference where 
we hit off the inhabited area 
again ; we were bound to strike 
it somewhere. And there could 
be no serious water troubles, 
since the route ran parallel to 
and not far from the Nile Congo 
watershed, from which many 
streams descend. 

On the first morning I halted 
early for breakfast at the first 
water we reached. I had just 
begun to eat when Basakonvo 
came and said that a herd of 
buffalo was grazing close by, 
not 300 yards from my break- 
fast table. I shot one, and we 
started again on our journey, 
well provisioned with meat. 
We were short of grain, which 
was unprocurable round Dem 
Zubeir, but luckily the country 
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through which we passed 
abounded in wild bees, and 
every evening the forest round 
my camp looked like a harbour 
at night as the porters with 
grass torches took honey from 
the trees. Porters march well 
on meat and honey, but, in 
spite of this ample ration, from 
day to day one or more of 
them developed pneumonia, and 
had to be left behind with a 
companion in charge of each. 
Thus the porters went on daily 
more heavily laden. 

Basakonvo and I used to 
march some distance in front 
scattering fresh plucked leaves 
to indicate the route. Game 
was abundant and very unwary, 
especially buffalo, which often 
obstructed our path, inquisitive 
about who we were. Some I 
could have hit with a stone. 
Basakonvo used to drive them 
away with a peculiar cry. Most 
nights we heard lion and most 
days my little Zande terrier 
amused himself chasing giraffe. 
Travelling was easy, for by this 
time forest fires had burned 
off nearly all the grass. About 
the fifth day, plain to see in the 
ashes of the grass were the 
footprints of two human beings. 
Speculation about them ran 
high. They were travelling 
north-east. We thought they 
must be emigrants from French 
equatorial Africa. 

About the tenth day, Basa- 
konvo, who was walking just 
in front of me, stopped abruptly 
and stood rigid and alert, listen- 
ing. I suspected rhino, for we 
had just passed the tracks of 
one. But Basakonvo whispered 
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that it was a man—a man 
cutting honey out of a tree. 
I, too, then heard the tapping 
of an axe. I told Basakonvo 
to go and ask where we were, 
but he whispered that we must 
capture him; otherwise he 
would bolt, thinking us slave 
raiders from the north. He 
collected a dozen porters, who 
put down their loads and stole 
off with him. They surrounded 
the tree unobserved; then 
Basakonvo called to the man 
to come down. He came down 
hand over hand like a monkey, 
fell the last ten feet and, pick- 
ing himself up, ran. Porters 
rose up from the grass and 
overwhelmed him. For a few 
seconds he fought desperately ; 
then relaxed and lay still. 
Suddenly his expression of terror 
gave way to astonishment as he 
lay gazing at Basakonvo and 
myself, both of whom he had 
seen many times at inspections. 
A grin spread over his face ; 
he was allowed to jump up, and 
in &@ moment we were all 
shaking hands and chattering. 
He would guide us to his 
village, and we would reach it 
before dark. 

At the end of these journeys 
through uninhabited country, 
to hear again the homely sound 
of cocks crowing in the dark- 
ness always gave me pleasure. 


It was nearly the end of 
March when I reached Source 
Yubo, three and a half months 
after setting out for Wau. 
I found everything running 
smoothly under Baz’s guidance, 
but was disappointed at the 
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number of admissions still com- 
ing to the settlement. We 
kept on finding isolated cases 
and small local outbreaks. All 
that summer my time was taken 
up adjusting roads where they 
ran parallel to  uncleared 
streams, shifting people from 
where infection persisted, and 
trying to trace the cause of 
local outbreaks. A great num- 
ber of infected fly necessarily 
still persisted in the district, 
especially round the old home- 
steads and fishing pools, and 
these we found were being 
commonly revisited by the 
people. Gradually defects were 
remedied, but admissions for 
the year ending 30th September 
1925 kept up to 203. 

For some time I had been 
growing weary of this sleeping 
sickness work, and had asked 
for a change. My cyclometer 
showed that during the last 
thirteen months I had travelled 
3500 miles on a bicycle. I had 
also travelled in that time over 
1000 miles on foot. In July I 
was joined by my successor, 
known to his friends as ‘ Warbie.’ 
The Zandes at once aptly chris- 
tened him ‘ Frivolous.’ Always 
prone to see the funny side of 
life he relished the laughter- 
loving Zandes. For two months 
I watched his small frame and 
impish face attracting every 
eye. Long before he could 
speak the language he could 
keep a few hundred Zandes 
rocking with laughter. He was 
more popular with the people 
than any of us had been, and 
thereby got things done with 
less trouble. In September I 
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left, satisfied that he would 
bring to a successful termina- 
tion the labours of the last 
seven years. 1925 was the 
culminating year of the epidemic. 
Thereafter the admissions fell 
rapidly: 79 in 1926, 49 in 
1927, 26 in 1928, and 18 in 
1929, 

‘Warbie’ soon tired of a 
pedal bicycle, and had a motor 
bicycle sent down. I have 
always regretted that I never 
saw the Zandes’ delight and 
astonishment when this strange 
creature first appeared. As 
roads improved the motor 
bicycle gave place to a car 
which suffered many adven- 
tures, falling through bridges 
and sticking in mud, but finally 
creating passable roads. 

In 1927, and for several 
years after, I myself made an 
annual visit to Source Yubo by 
car from the steamer terminus. 
My ear, too, suffered adven- 
tures on these journeys. But, 
on a final tour in 1937, I was 
able to average thirty-five miles 
an hour, and accomplished the 
journey from Wau to Source 
Yubo in six hours instead of 
the eight days it had required 
in 1921. Africa had by then 
become Westernised ; time was 
money. 

On those tours I was able 
to watch the changes which the 
motor car brings about in Africa, 
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and other things that interested 


me more. I saw the head- 
quarters of Source Yubo regur- 
rected in brick ; shady avenues 
of mango trees and clumps of 
oil palms bearing fruit where 
Baz and I had planted seed; 
our solitary mulberry tree had 
become a grove, though the 
silkworm experiment failed. I 
watched the growth of the 
industrial school for the young 
men of the settlement and the 
sale of its cane chairs, baskets, 
and other wares become a 
flourishing industry. I saw the 
houses and offices of the settle- 
ment supplied with well-finished 
mahogany furniture locally 
grown and made, and I saw, 
perhaps with unjustifiable regret, 
Zande boys learn to read the 
alphabet better than the forest. 

The words with which I con- 
cluded the official history of 
sleeping sickness in the Sudan 
may fittingly end this story. 
‘¢ In the course of the campaign 
against sleeping sickness the 
habits of the natives were trans- 
formed; they were no longer 
afraid of the white man; some 
had come out of the forest to 
be carpenters, builders, and 
blacksmiths; all had learned 
to obey laws. Superstition 
waned, agriculture prospered. 
The task of extirpating a dis- 
ease had profoundly affected 
the lives of a people.” 
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